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HE great war, which may recast the 

map of the world at its conclusion, 
has already produced some notable 
changes in the established status. One of 
these is the appearance of a new power in 
northern Europe — the Scandinavian 
League. Combining the resources of three 
of the pluckiest, most vigorous, and racial- 
ly most homogeneous of European peo- 
ples—the Swedes, the Norwegians, and the 
Danes—the new coalition is one that must 
be taken into account in all future esti- 
mates of political and military possibilities. 
Its area of three hundred and twelve thou- 
sand square miles exceeds that of any 
country in Europe with the exception of 
Russia. Its total population of eleven 
millions is as large as that of Rumania 
and Switzerland combined, and considera- 


bly more numerous than that of Serbia and 
Bulgaria, or of Greece and Portugal 
together. 

The Scandinavian League, like the Bal- 
kan League, which promised a new epoch 
for the Balkan peoples, but was wrecked by 
the interference of powerful neighbors and 
the mutual jealousies of thé nations con- 
stituting it, is the outcome of external 
pressure. Its motto might well be the old 
saying that it is better to hang together 
than to be hanged separately. Hemmed in 
by Russia on the north and east, with Ger- 
many in control of the Baltic, and with the 
sea-power of Great Britain commanding 
their avenues of ocean traffic, it was quite 
natural that the Scandinavian nations 
should bestir themselves to bring about a 
union of forces for collective action in de- 
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fense of their common interests. This ac- 
tion took definite form at a meeting of three 
kings—Gustavus of Sweden and his sec- 
ond cousins, Haakon of Norway and 
Christian of Denmark —at Malmé, in 
southern Sweden, last December. 

Historic memories and dead ambitions 
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long before the time of Columbus. It 
evoked the imposing figure of Margaret 
Waldemarsdatter — daughter of Waldemar 
III, of Denmark — who, ruling Norway as 
the widow of King Haakon VI, cham- 
pioned Sweden against the aspirations of 
Albert of Mecklenburg, and united the 
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GENERAL VIEW OF STOCKHOLM, THE CAPITAL CITY OF SWEDEN, LOOKING ACROSS THE HARBOR 


FROM THE 


lent romance and significance to the act of 
the three sovereigns in giving explicit form 
to their people’s desire for a revival of the 
ancient unity of the Scandinavian race. 
The conference of Malmé, taking place 
amid the well-nigh world-wide clash of 
arms, stirred racial recollections of might 
and glory. It recalled the heroic days when 
wandering Northmen founded states in 
Russia, France, Britain, and Italy, flaunted 
their standards before the towers of Con- 
stantinople, and adventured to America 
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Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians 
under a common flag by the Treaty of 
Kalmar (1397). 

The meeting at Malmé brought to mind 
the dramatic struggle of Gustavus 
Adolphus, who raised Sweden to the highest 
rank of power and prestige among the 
states of his day; whose sword, drawn 
against the Catholic League, saved the 
Protestant cause at the field of Breitenfeld 
in 1631; whose victories combined with the 
statecraft of his great minister, Axel Oxen- 
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THE ROYAL CHATEAU OF DROTTNINGHOLM, BUILT BY QUEEN HEDVIG ELEONORA, WIDOW OF CHARLES X 
OF SWEDEN, ON AN ISLAND IN LAKE MALAR, NEAR STOCKHOLM 


stierna, gave to Sweden — which already 
possessed Finland—the provinces of Es- 
thonia, Livonia, and Pomerania, and with 
them the mastery of the Baltic. It threw 


upon the screen of events the mighty figure 
of Charles XII, of Sweden, who flashed 
across the European sky like a meteor, 
leaving behind him a trail of flame from 
Stockholm to Constantinople. 

It was Charles XII who, in a war of 
twenty years against all the powers of 


northern Europe successively, demonstrated 
in dramatic fashion the fighting qualities 
and the tenacious loyalty of the Scandina- 
vian stock. His defeat by the Russians in 
the battle of Poltawa, in 1709, is a land- 


mark of European history. On the height 
overlooking the battle-field there stands to- 
day a towering cross. The region around it 
is known by Russians as Schvedskoy Klad- 
bishte—the Burial-Place of the Swedes. 
The importance that Russians attach to 
their victory over Charles XII was in- 
dicated by the elaborate celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the event by 
the Russian government and people six 
years ago —a celebration which, in fact, 
took on the character of a Panslavic me- 
morial to an-achievement which saved the 
Slavic race from Germanic domination. 
Such was the historic background of the 
congress of kings and ministers at Malmé 


























THE ROYAL OPERA-HOUSE, STOCKHOLM, A MODERN BUILDING ERECTED IN 1894-1898—IT SEATS. TWELVE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY PEOPLE, AND GOOD OPERA IS GIVEN HERE EVERY WINTER 
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as the portentous year of 1914 was dying. 
The outcome of that gathering in the old 
Swedish town within a few hours’ sail of 
the capital of Denmark was the welding of 
a powerful force, not for the purposes of 
war, but for the aims of peace. The Scan- 
dinavian League is a purely defensive or- 
ganization. 

All the Scandinavian nations retain bitter 


ernment decided to strike first. A formida- 
ble expedition under Lord Cathcart and 
Admiral Gambier suddenly appeared before 
the Danish capital, overpowered its futile 
resistance, and sailed back to the Thames 
with the rich prize of sixty-four captured 
war-ships. 

The next great act of aggression to which 
Denmark was subjected by the ambition of 
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THE TOWN WALLS OF WISBY, BUILT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY—WISBY, ON THE ISLAND OF GOTH- 
LAND, WAS A GREAT CENTER OF BALTIC TRADE IN THE MIDDLE AGES, AND IS 
ONE OF THE MOST HISTORIC CITIES OF SWEDEN 


memories of spoliation and coercion by 
mighty neighbors. These misfortunes, it is 
now realized at Stockholm, Copenhagen, 
and Christiania, might have been averted 
if Scandinavia had been able to present a 
united front to foreign aggression. 

The Danes have not forgotten that in 
1801, when they were in alliance with 
France, a British fleet entered the harbor 
of Copenhagen and, under the command of 
Parker and Nelson, smashed its defenses 
in a five-hour engagement which Nelson 
afterward characterized as the most hotly 
contested naval battle he had ever fought. 
That, of course, was the fortune of war; but 
it was in a time of at least nominal peace, 
six years later, that the little northern na- 
tion was again a victim of the bitter strug- 
gle between Napoleon and his enemies. 
Having learned that the emperor was about 
to use the fleet of neutral Denmark as a 
weapon against England, the British gov- 


a powerful neighbor and her own isolation 
took place within living memory. In 1864 
Prussia, joining forces with Austria, 
marched an army into the duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, which were a part of 
Denmark under the crown of Christian IX. 
Not content with occupying Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, the invaders extended their opera- 
tions to Jutland. By the treaty of 1864, 
Denmark was shorn of Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg—a surrender which was the 
prelude to the struggle between Prussia 
and Austria for the possession of the ceded 
territory, ending in the crushing defeat of 
Austria at Sadowa two vears later. 
Norway, too, remembers with resentment 
the interference of foreign powers in her 
internal affairs. In 1814, when the anti- 
Napoleonic alliance had crushed France, 
the Danish kingdom was dismembered, and 
Norway was apportioned to Sweden, as 
compensation for the cooperation of the 
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THE OLD SWEDISH CITY OF UPSALA, THE SEAT OF THE ARCHRISHOP OF SWEDEN—ON THE LEFT IS THE 
CATHEDRAL, A FINE GOTHIC STRUCTURE BEGUN IN 1260 BY A FRENCH 
ARCHITECT, AND FINISHED IN 1435 


Swedes with the victorious allies and. for 
the cession of Finland to Russia. The Nor- 
wegians refused to bow to the mandate of 
Europe, and took up arms in defense of 
their autonomy, under the leadership of 
Christian Frederick, heir to the crown of 
Denmark. So effective did their opposition 
prove, that Sweden was content to accept 
a compromise. 

Under this compromise the union be- 
tween Sweden and Norway, instead of be- 
ing organic, was effected upon a dynastic 


basis, under the reigning King of Sweden, 
Charles XIII. The union was maintained 
until 1905, under a .carefully adjusted 
financial and administrative arrangement, 
which nevertheless proved distasteful to the 
Norwegians because it had been forced 
upon them by outside influences. 

When the Norwegians decided, by vote 
of the Storthing at Christiania, to sever the 
more or less tenuous ties which bound them 
to Sweden, there was a brief flurry at Stock- 
holm, and some talk of opposing the separa- 


























THE MAIN BUILDING OF UPSALA UNIVERSITY—THIS IS A MODERN STRUCTURE, BUILT IN 1877-1886, 
BUT THE UNIVERSITY WAS FOUNDED IN 1477, AND OWES MOST OF ITS 
> ENDOWMENT TO GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 
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tion by force. King Oscar II, however, 
took a statesmanlike view of the situation. 
Deprecating the warlike spirit manifested 
by many of the Swedes, he bowed to the 
wishes of his Norwegian subjects and let 
them go their way in peace. Thus an act 
of secession which might have precipitated 
a disastrous war— and mankind is now 
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Denmark to the new throne at Christiania 
—on taking which he assumed the title of 
Haakon VII — was an act of sentiment 
which Norway has had no reason to regret. 

If Norway is recovering from the effects 
of hostile pressure in the past, Sweden is 
facing an external situation of the present 
which King Gustavus and the statesmen 


























THE CASTLE OF GRIPSHOLM, ON LAKE MALAR, NEAR STOCKHOLM—THIS PICTURESQUE FORTRESS WAS 
BUILT BY GUSTAVUS VASA IN 1537, AND WAS CAREFULLY RESTORED ABOUT TWENTY YEARS AGO 


From a copyrighted photograph bs 


learning the grim lesson that all wars are 
disastrous—was accomplished without the 
firing of a shot. Indeed, it seems safe to 
say that the resulting status of inde- 
pendence for all the Scandinavian nations, 
with a mutual friendliness that is likely to 
become closer as time passes, has already 
proven beneficial to all three. 

Separated from the Swedish crown, it was 
natural that the Norwegians should hark 
back to their early associations with the 
Danes. The election of Prince Charles of 
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now in power at Stockholm regard with ap- 
prehension. This situation is a heritage of 
the long struggle which Gustavus Adolphus 
and Charles XII waged with Russia for a 
“place in the sun,” secured by the control 
of the Baltic. 

It was one of the complaints of Peter 
the Great that the Baltic was a Swedish 
lake. At the outset of his efforts to open 
a “window into Europe,” the Russian 
monarch found his way to the Atlantic 
barred by two powerful states—Sweden, 
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which was in possession of Finland, 


and therefore held the key to 


Petersburg, his newly-founded cap- 
ital; and Poland, whose flag flew 


over the coast from the Gulf of 
Riga to Dantzic and beyond. 

Russia’s. gradual encroach- 
ments upon the Swedish power 
on the eastern littoral of the 
Baltic culminated in 1809, when 
Czar Alexander I, after a short 
war, annexed the last remnant 
of Finland. Since that act the 
Swedes have ever turned uneasy 
eyes to the Finnish border, and 
at intervals the parliament at 
Stockholm has been agitated 
by fresh disclosures of Rus- 
sia’s ageressive purposes, 
real or alleged. The ques- 
tion suddenly assumed 
the proportions of a 
grave national issue last 
year, when King Gus- 
tavus V made an ap- 
peal to his countrymen 
for a material and im- 
mediate augmentation 
of the defensive forces 
of the kingdom. 

The king’s plea produced a 
powerful impression upon the 
agricultural and land - owning 
classes of Sweden—the part of 
the community which in all 
countries represents the highest 
degree of thrifty conservatism. 
The agitation that ensued took 
form in one of the most re- 
markable demonstrations re- 
corded in the annals of Euro- 
pean parliamentary life. 
Aroused by the opposition of 
the cabinet to the king’s pro- 
posals, the Swedes flocked to 
the capital to impress upon 
the ministry and upon parlia- 
ment their hearty approval of 
the program suggested from 
the throne. 

Thousands took up the 
patriotic pilgrimage. All 
the way from the north- 
ernmost regions of Norr- 
boten to the southern- 
most extremity of 
Gothland, they set out 
for Stockholm. More 


St. 


MONUMENT OF GUSTAVUS VASA AT UPSALA, 


BY THE SWEDISH SCULPTOR 
FOGELBERG 


MONUMENT RECORDING THE FIRST CIR- 
CUMNAVIGATION- OF ASIA (1878-1880) 


BY THE SWEDISH EXPLORER 
NORDENSKJOLD 
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than thirty thousand voters — the 
best of the brain and sinew of 
Sweden—marched in a great parade 
past the royal palace, with banners 


setting forth their demand for - 
adequate defensive measures. 

It was argued by the advo- 
cates of increased armament 
that Russia had already com- 
mitted an act of aggression by 
suppressing the ancient liberties 
of Finland, guaranteed by im- 
perial pledges, and by making 
the Finnish grand duchy to all 
intents and purposes an integral 
part of the military and ad- 

ministrative system of the 

empire. They declared that 

the Muscovite war office wes 

massing troops within stri- 
king distance of the 
Swedish frontiers; and 
that by a change of 
gage in railroad con- 
struction, Russia had 
made the equipment of 
the Finnish lines availa- 
ble for use on the 
Swedish railways. 
Furthermore, it was 
charged that the Russian lega- 
tion at Stockholm had estab- 
lished an elaborate system of 
espionage throughout the 
country. 

Hardly had the tumult and the 
shouting of this great patriotic 
demonstration died out in the 
streets of Stockholm, when 
there came another noisy ex- 
pression of opinion, this time 
from the adherents of the 
cabinet. The Swedish pa- 
cifists saw in the attitude of 

the king not only the neces- 

sity of a burdensome increase 
of taxation, but a violation of 
the spirit and the letter of the 
constitution, which forbade 
the participation of thecrown 
in matters of legislation. 

The upshot .of the 
clash of sentiment was 
a ministerial crisis, a 
dissolution of parlia- 
ment, and a_ general 
election, in which the 
Swedish electorate de- 
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cisively sustained the sovereign and placed they considered the growing menace of the 
the stamp of national approval upon his’ great Slav empire. 
precautionary projects. The landowners of The agitation at Stockholm naturally 





























THE OLD CHURCH OF GOL, A TYPICAL NORWEGIAN TIMBER BUILDING OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY, WHICH NOW STANDS IN THE PARK OF THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, CHRISTIANIA 


° From a copyrighted photmgrath by White, New York 


the kingdom proved the faith that was in produced a profound impression at Copen- 
them by submitting to the imposition of ad- hagen and at Christiania. The relinquish- 
ditional millions in taxes, for the adoption ment of sovereignty over Norway by King 
of comprehensive measures against what Gustavus’s father, Oscar II, had removed 
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THE STORTHINGS-BYGNING OR PARLIAMENT-HOUSE, CHRISTIANIA, IN WHICH THE NORWEGIAN 


LEGISLATURE HOLDS ITS SITTINGS 


the last obstacle to a new and voluntary for the laying of the corner-stone 
combination of the Scandinavian peoples of the projected structure was 
for mutual defense. The Swedes had furnished by the roar of the first 
given emphatic expression to their realiza- . cannon in the War of the Nations. 
tion of the necessity for such a merger of When Danish, Norwegian, and 


resources; and 
thus the ground 
was cleared for 
the foundations 
of a new Euro- 
pean power. 


The signal 





Swedish commerce be- 
gan to suffer from the 
operations of the bel- 
ligerents, the Scandi- 
navian League, already 
foreshadowed by tradi- 
tional relationship, 
racial kinship, and 

















THE TRIFOLDIGHEDS-KIRKE, OR CHURCH OF THE TRINITY, CHRISTIANIA, A MODERN GOTHIC BUILDING 


ERECTED IN 1853-1858 
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geographic propinquity, became a political 
fact, triumphantly attested by the joined 
hands of the three kings. 

It was appropriate that the league should 
be established upon the soil of Sweden, the 
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shals, Jean Baptiste Bernadotte, who, in 
the absence of an heir to Charles XIIT 
(1809-1818), was elected Crown Prince of 
Sweden in 1810, and who led the Swedish 
forces to battle against his former master 
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VIEW FROM THE GARDENS OF THE ROYAL CHATEAU OF OSCARSHAL, LOOKING ACROSS THE 
FIORD TO CHRISTIANIA, THE CAPITAL OF NORWAY 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


largest and most powerful of the allied 
states, and under the presidency of King 
Gustavus. It is of interest to recall that 
the reigning Swedish sovereign is the 
great-grandson of one of Napoleon’s mar- 


after the debacle of the latter’s armies in 
Russia in 1812. 


King Gustavus’s queen, who was Prin- 


cess Victoria of Baden before her marriage, 
is a cousin of the German Kaiser. 


She is 
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also a direct descendant of the old Swedish 
royal house of Vasa, which, in the person 
of Gustavus Eriksson Vasa, came to the 
throne in 1523. Although the Union of 


Kalmar was finally disrupted by the revolt 
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Good constitutional sovereigns as the 
kings of the Bernadotte line have been, it 
has been impossible for the Swedes to for- 
get that they were foreigners, and that 
their ancestors, not much more than a 


























THE LOENVAND, OR LOEN LAKE, WHICH LIES AMONG GRAND MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN THE 


LOENDAL, ONE OF 


From a cotyrighted photograph by 


of which the famous Swedish patriot was 
the leader, it may be said that in ending 
the tyrannous rule of Christian II, the last 
Danish monarch of Sweden, he promoted 
the cause of ultimate harmony among the 
Scandinavian peoples. 


Underu 


THE FINEST VALLEYS IN NORWAY 
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century ago, were Gascon peasants. When 
the present Crown Prince of Sweden shall 
in due time succeed his father, it will please 
his subjects not a little to know that in 
his veins flows the blood of their ancient 
ruling family. 
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Whether the present agreement for co- 
operative action among the Scandinavian 
peoples will develop into a closer and more 
organic union will no doubt depend largely 
upon the workings of the existing arrange- 
ment. National jealousies and prejudices 
die hard, even among peoples who have the 
least reason for quarreling. The enemies 


of King Gustavus in Norway and Denmark 
have sometimes laid at the door of the 
Swedish sovereign a deliberate purpose to 
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found a Scandinavian Prussia upon the 
ruins of the independence of the two neigh- 
boring countries. The full official title of 
sovereignty that has descended to Gustavus 
V is “ King of Sweden, of the Goths and 
the Vandals.” It is reminiscent of the part 
which Sweden, in the past, has played in 
the affairs of the world, and suggestive of 
the ambitions that always survive in the 
consciousness of a nation which has tasted 
the intoxicating flavor of empire. 





























THE SK) ZGGEDALSFOS, ONE OF NORWAY'S COUNTLESS WATERFALLS 
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SCANDINAVIA ABOUT A.D. 900, WHEN NOR- 
| WAY WAS FIRST UNITED BY HARALD HAAR- 
FAGR (HAROLD THE FAIR-HAIRED), WITH 
TRONDHJEM AS HIS CAPITAL—SWEDEN 
WAS RULED BY PAGAN KINGS AT UPSALA 
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By comparison with the Norwegians, and 
even with the Danes, the Swedes are the 
most sophisticated people of the three. 
They bear, in contrast to their. immediate 
surroundings, a distinct suggestion of non- 
Germanic suavity of manner, a mental 
flexibility peculiarly adapted to the require- 
ments of diplomacy and domination. They 
may be called the Latins of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. 
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But nothing in the conduct of the 
Swedish. king, or of his statesmen, appears 
to justify the charge that they aspire to an 
undue preponderance. Even if the ruling 
minds of Sweden should permit themselves 
to harbor such a hazardous ambition, the 
realization of imperialistic designs would be 
confronted with a serious obstacle in the 
fact that there is a distinctly more pro- 
found sense of homogeneity between Den- 
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SCANDINAVIA IN THE THIR- 
TEENTH CENTURY, WHEN 
NORWAY REACHED ITS GREAT- 
| EST EXTENT UNDER HAAKON 
THE OLD (1217-1263) 
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mark and Norway than between either of 
those countries and Sweden. 

The Danes and the Norwegians are, to 
all intents and purposes, one people in 
language, traditions, and mutual under- 
standing. A book printed in Norwegian is 
readily intelligible to a Dane, and vice 
versa. The literary treasures of Denmark 
are shared equally by Norway, and the 
literary genius of the Norsemen is the pos- 


session of the Danes in its original medium 
of expression. 

If it be true that the overshadowing 
figure of Shakespeare furnishes an inde- 
structible bond of sympathy among Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples the world over, it can 
be said with no less force that the plays 
of Henrik Ibsen, a Norwegian, constitute 
a powerful tradition of our own day among 
his countrymen of the Scandinavian penin- 
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sula and their kin on the islands of Seeland, 
Fiinen, Laaland, Bornholm, and the pen- 
insula of Jutland, constituting the kingdom 
of Denmark. 

Between the Danes and Norwegians on 
the one hand and the Swedes on. the other, 
the bond of sympathy and understanding 
is not so strong. A Norwegian or a Dane, 
even of education, finds it difficult to un- 
derstand the Swedish speech; and a di- 
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versity of language, as the history of na- 
tions has shown, always presents a barrier, 
and often an insurmountable barrier, to a 
close and permanent community of political 
interests. 

The differences between the two halves 
of the Scandinavian peninsula are no great- 
er, in point of language, at least, than those 
which prevailed between various parts of 
Germany before the rising power of Prus- 
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sia welded a united state out of the con- 
flicting elements. But that federation was 
effected, not so much through the opera- 
tions of silent moral forces, as by the con- 
vincing suasion of cannon. The employ- 


ment of such an argument for unification 
is entirely impracticable in the Scandina- 
vian countries, both on account of the fairly 
equal division of territory and population 
on the peninsula, and because of the evi- 
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dent realization, by Swedish statesmen, of 
the salient fact that Scandinavian unity 
must be voluntary, and must rest upon a 
lasting foundation of equality. 

That these northern peoples are destined 
to play a more important part in the life 
of the world under the new and improved 
conditions may be inferred from their 
achievements in the past. They have al- 
ready solved some of the most important 
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problems of society in a manner which con- 
stitutes a valuable contribution to civiliza- 
tion. In education, in material well-being, 
in science, in the fine arts—in almost all 
that is comprised under the meaning: of 


the word progress—the Swedes, the Danes, 
and the Norwegians have achieved results 
which might well arouse the envy and 
stimulate the emulation of more powerful 
and prosperous nations. 
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THE RJUKANFOS ( 
FALL 


In the matter of education, these north- 
ernmost lands of Europe stand in the fore- 
front. The percentage of illiteracy is only 
0.5 per cent in Norway, 0.3 per cent in 
Sweden, and 0.2 per cent in Denmark, as 
compared with $7.2 per cent in Greece, 70 
in Russia, 73.4 im Portugal, and 78.9 in 
Serbia. In addition to the compulsory 
study of the “ three R’s,” the higher educa- 
tion, and technical education in particular, 
is highly developed. 


HAS BEEN HARNESSED TO SUPPLY 
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“SMOKING FALL”), IN NORTHERN TELEMARKEN, NORWAY — THIS FINE WATER- 
POWER FOR A 


LARGE NITRATE FACTORY 
& Underwood, New York 


Marine engineering and navigation re- 
ceive special attention in Copenhagen, as 


well as at Stockholm and Christiania. The 
Burmeister & Wain shipyards in Copen- 
hagen are among the greatest establish- 
ments of their kind in Europe. Here the 
construction of motor-ships has been 
brought to a high state of perfection, and 
vessels propelled by motors, of a tonnage 
as high as eight thousand, are turned out 
in large numbers. Copenhagen —or, in 
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THE PALACE OF AMALIENBORG, COPENHAGEN, BUILT IN I740-I1750--IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE 
EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF FREDERICK V OF DENMARK, ERECTED IN I77I 


Danish, Kjébenhavn, “ the harbor of the 
merchants ” —is to the ship-building in- 
terests of Scandinavia what Essen is to the 
military establishment of Germany or 
Manchester to the export trade of Great 
Britain. 

There is very little poverty in any of the 
Scandinavian countries— that is to say, 
poverty as it is known in almost all the 


industrial, and some of the agricultural, 
countries of the Old World. In Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway alike, the curse of the 
concentration of the land in the hands of a 
feudal nobility is practically unknown. In 
spite of the high latitude of the peninsula— 
a considerable part of both Sweden and 
Norway lies north of the arctic circle— 
agriculture forms the occupation of nearly 
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THE EXCHANGE, COPENHAGEN, A PICTURESQUE BUILDING IN THE DUTCH RENAISSANCE STYLE, 
ERECTED IN 1619-1640, AND RESTORED ABOUT THIRTY YEARS AGO 
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fifty per cent of the people of Sweden, and 
is becoming an increasingly important 


branch of industry in Norway. 
Denmark is the dairy of Europe. Danish 
butter is a staple article on the breakfast- 
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cultural portion, is a country of small, in- 
dependent farmers who own their land and 
take such good care of it that it continues 
richly productive from generation to gen- 
eration. 


























THE DRONNING-LOUISES-BRO, OR QUEEN LOUISE BRIDGE, COPENHAGEN, IN THE MODERN 
NORTHWESTERN QUARTER OF THE DANISH CAPITAL 
From a copyrighted phétegrath by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


table of the Londoner. It is the feature of 
many a tiffin in India, and all over South 
America, in Egypt, and even in Russia, one 
may come across the golden product of the 
churns of Jutland, Seeland, Laaland, and 
Fiinen. Denmark, like Sweden in its agri- 


In Norway the science and the business 
of forestry have been greatly developed, 
with a conspicuous care of the conservation 
of resources which might well have fur- 
nished an important lesson for the United . 
States in the early prodigality of its wood- 
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THE FREDERIKS-KIRKE, OR MARBLE CHURCH, COPENHAGEN, BEGUN IN 1749, BUT NOT FINISHED 
UNTIL 1894 — ITS HANDSOME DOME IS ONE OF THE LANDMARKS 


OF THE 
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land wealth. Three-fourths of Norway is 


covered with timber—vast forests of fir and 
pine and larch, among which, in olden 
times, developed the gloomy imagination 
that created Odin and Loki and Baldur, the 
deities of power, craft, and beauty who 
stalk through the mythology of Scandi- 
navia, a reflection of the courage, the fears, 
and the fascinations of her people. 


DANISH CAPITAL 
copyrighted photograph by White, New York 


Much of the resemblance between the 
Norwegian and the Swede, brothers in 
blood, as well as much of the difference be- 
tween them, can be realized by a glance at 
the natural surroundings of the two nations. 

Norway is but a strip of sea-coast, 
stretching at its northernmost reach almost 
four hundred miles into the Arctic Ocean. 
Were it not for a special provision of na- 
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ture, a large part of this country would be 
a frozen waste, thawing out only long 
enough in each twelvemonth to furnish 
fresh pasture for herds of reindeer, the sole 
wealth of nomadic Lapps. As it is, the 
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them, is frozen solid, and its outlet, the 
Gulf of Finland, has borne the weight of 
marching armies. 

The Norwegian fiords furnish some of 
the most impressive scenery in the world— 
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THE HOJBRO-PLADS, A MARKET-SQUARE IN COPENHAGEN, WITH THE MODERN EQUESTRIAN 
STATUE OF BISHOP ABSALON, WHO FOUNDED THE CITY IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
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Gulf Stream, that mysterious movement of 
waters which traverses half the globe, 
brings warmth and life to these extreme 
northern regions. Thus it happens that the 
interminable fiords of the Norse coast are 
open in midwinter, while the mouth of the 
Neva, on a line with the southernmost of 


pyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood. New York 


lofty promontories shadowing green inlets; 
rugged pine-grown spurs jutting out to sea; 
splendid waterfalls and vast snow-fields; 
dark mountain peaks of portentous form of 
man or ahimal, each a tale or a drama 
hewn by time’s elemental forces out of im- 
perishable stone. 
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These gigantic impressions of land and 
sea, of forest and fiord, have sunk deep into 
the soul of the Norwegian. Robbed of the 
numbing rigors of perpetual cold, they have 
produced a rugged national character, a 
simple directness of thought and action, 
which finds typical expression in the solemn 
and sometimes appalling dramas of Henrik 
Ibsen. Through these dramas runs the in- 
variable force of destiny —a blind, re- 
morseless power which its puny victim may 
no more escape than may the sturdy fisher- 
man of the Lofoden Islands evade the grip 
of the current that sweeps him into the 
storied depths of the Maelstrom. 

What the plays of Ibsen are in point of 
simplicity, strength, and an almost ele- 
mental force, such is the national character 
of the Norwegian. 

The Swede has developed under some- 
what different surroundings. With the ex- 
ception of the mountains on the Norwegian 
border, his is a level country, watered by 
copious streams, dotted with many lakes, 
great and small, and sinking down to the 
Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Bothnia with 
a gentle slope. Sweden, if not so impressive 
as Norway, is more hospitable, more suave, 
and more highly cultivated than its west- 


ern neighbor. The character of the Swedes 
is a reflection of these contrasts in the set- 
ting of the drama of their life. 

The Danes are a gayer people than even 


the Swedes. Of all the Scandinavian cities 
Copenhagen is the most cosmopolitan, with 
something of the flavor of Paris or London. 
Amalienborg-Plads, the main square of the 
town, with its four royal palaces, is a civic 
center which holds its own well in com- 
parison with the show-places of other Eu- 
ropean capitals. The Tivoli, a beautiful 
amusement park, may be said to be not a 
Danish but a Continental institution. With 
its incomparable variety of entertainment, 
ranging from the simpler forms of pleasure 
connected with a circus to symphony 
concerts and grand opera of a high artistic 
standard, Tivoli is at once a monument to 
the cosmopolitan tastes of Danish society 
and a proof of its ability to solve one of the 
most difficult problems of modern life—that 
of healthy and sensible relaxation for 
masses and classes alike. 

In social reforms all the Scandinavian 
countries have accomplished results which 
other lands might regard with emulation, 
if not with envy. To cite the single item 
of the enfranchisement of women — and 
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progress in this direction has come to be 
regarded, by many, as a test of modernity— ~ 
Scandinavia stands well to the front. In 
all the countries inhabited by peoples of 
Scandinavian stock or traditions, including 
Finland, women have been admitted to 
complete or partial political equality with 
men, and the indications are that Scandina- 
vian women will be the first among their 
sisters of the great racial divisions to 
achieve full political emancipation. 

In Finland—which despite the Turanian 
or Tchudish origin of its people, is to all 
intents Scandinavian in its spirit and its 
sympathies—women are admitted to the 
full municipal and parliamentary suffrage. 
The presence of a dozen women members 
in the Diet at Helsingfors was an ordinary 
sight until a few years ago, when the Rus- 
sian autocracy paralyzed the operation of 
the Finnish electoral system. 

Iceland — that outlying possession of 
Denmark which has achieved a full measure 
of autonomy under the Danish crown—has 
done fully as well by its women as has 
Finland. Norway, too, has conferred the 
unrestricted right of parliamentary suffrage 
on women. In Sweden, women are entitled 
to the municipal or communal vote on the 
same basis as the men; and in Denmark 
women who pay taxes, or whose husbands 
are taxpayers, are entitled to a vote in the 
selection of municipal officers. In all these 
countries mentioned women are admitted 
to every office within the scope of their 
franchise rights. 

In other social legislation— labor by 
women and children, factory conditions, em- 
ployers’ liability, divorce, charities and cor- 
rection-—the Scandinavian democracies 
have attained exemplary progress. 

In the fine arts and in letters some of the 
achievements of the Scandinavian stock are 
a world heritage. In addition to the Nor- 
wegian Henrik Ibsen, whose dramatic 
works have left a powerful impress upon 
the stage of the Old World and the New, 
the names of Bertel Thorvaldsen, Hans 
Christian Andersen (Danes), of Edvard 
Grieg (Norwegian), of August Strindberg 
(Swede), of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson (Nor- 
wegian), Anders Zorn (Swede), Fritz 
Thaulow (Norwegian), Stephan Sinding 
(Norwegian), John Ericsson (a Swede by 
birth and an American by adoption), of 
Hans Christian Oersted (Dane), the dis- 
coverer of electromagnetism; of Adam 
Oehlenschlager, the Danish dramatist; of 
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Jenny Lind, Christine Nilsson, Ole Bull, 
Fridtjof Nansen, Baron Nordenskjold, 
Sven Hedin —to mention only men and 
women of present or comparatively recent 
time—are written large into the annals of 
the world’s progress in dramatic.art, litera- 
ture, music, invention, and exploration. 
Scandinavian ships—and especially Nor- 
wegian freight-carriers—are to be met with 
all over the seven seas. The merchant 
marine of Norway, with its tonnage of 
2,425,474 in 1914, ranked third, after 
Great Britain and Germany. At the pres- 
ent moment, because of the practical an- 
nihilation of German commerce, the Nor- 
wegians are surpassed only by the British. 
Under the three Scandinavian flags a fleet 
aggregating a tonnage of more than four 
millions sailed the seas of the world at the 
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dawn of 1915—an impressive showing for 
a population of eleven millions. 

Taken all in all—as contributors to the 
artistic, the literary, the political, the socio- 
logical, and the commercial resources of 
the world—the Scandinavian peoples have 
done much in the past to entitle them to 
high rank in the family of nations. Now 
that their differences have been sunk in an 
agreement for common action in defense of 
their liberties and their rights, there is every 
reason to believe that they will make even 
greater progress. 

Decidedly, the formation of the Scan- 
dinavian League is one of the interesting 
developments in the process of readjust- 
ment through which the world is passing 
amid the shock and bitterness of the present 
unparalleled conflict. 





BESIDE THE 


SEA 


In crumbling glory sets 
The unhastening sun; 

The fishers draw their gleaming nets; 
The day is done. 


Across the ruddy wine 
That brims the sea 
Black boats drag shoreward through the brine 


All dreamily. 


Dark-winged against the glow 
That fires the west, 

By two and three the great gulls go 
Seaward to rest. 


Beneath the gradual host 
Of heaven, pale 

And glimmering, moves a stately ghost— 
A great, slow sail. 


Slowly it rides upon 
Day’s last faint breath, 
Wafting across the water, wan 
And gray as death. 


From what far-lying land 
Swimmeth thy keel, 


Dim ship? 


And what mysterious hand 


Is at thy wheel? 


What far-borne news for me? 
What vast release? 
Quiet is in my heart, and on the sea 


Is peace. 


Odell Shepard 
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— 7 N the first day of the storm 


| there had been several of us, 

| }| in deck-chairs which occasion- 

| || ally slid across the slanting 

4] deck and dumped their oc- 

cupants against the rail that 

separated us from eternity—a lurid, green 

welter of eternity, which reached for our 

fleeifig ship with covetous hands. By the 

second day, concerted action on the part 

of the chairs had reduced my companion- 

ship to one, a little, elderly person who 

crouched against the skylight behind me, 

half lost in her rugs, and very easy to 
ignore. 

The storm hypnotized me. Hours 
whistled by unnoted with the wind. Comb- 
er after clutching comber reached for us 
and missed, curling into vicious spray above 
us as we slid away. We staggered up a 
mountain toward the wild clouds; we 
paused on the brink of an abyss, sinking, 
sinking—only to recommence our laborious 
climbing. I found myself straining with 
the straining ship, putting out all my 
strength to help her, exulting fiercely in 
each escape, as if I myself were the creature 
that fled thus, panting, before Ocean. 

Presently I grew rather scornful of 
Ocean. Huge, insensate, futile thing, what 
match was it for this tiny, man-made shell 
with a human soul? 

But the woman in the rugs did not share 
my boastful confidence. 

“ Ain’t it fierce?” came a pitiful wail 
upon the wind. “Oh my, don’t I wisht 
we was safe to home!” 
+“ Why not go below?” I called to her. 
“ Let the steward take you down. You'll 
feel better in your berth.” 

“ Dassen’t,” came the wail. “TI got pa 
and the children along. If anything’s goin’ 
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to happen, I got to see it comin’. 


Poor little brave, timid creature! For 
once I was glad to be alone, glad that there 
were no “pa and the children along ” for 
me. The heart that travels light is the 
more comfortable traveler. 

On the third day Ocean gave us up, 
albeit unwillingly; and _ hitherto-unseen 
fellow voyagers emerged from their re- 
treats, pale but hectically gay. Mutual 
escape from danger broke down all the bar- 
riers that had come aboard with our motley 
company, and for the moment we were as 
brothers. 

There were some Greek reservists on 
board, traveling first-class to the home they 
had left. in the steerage, having cheerfully 
abandoned their corner on the boot-black- 
ing interests of America to die for the couri- 
try which had not been able to take care 
of them. The discovery of these led, 
naturally, to champagne and to speeches. 
Greece, the mother of art, responded grate- 
fully to America, the mother of liberty; 
Italy burst into song; France wept with 
emotion; Germany ordered more cham- 
pagne. 

There was but one outlet for all the 
emotions engendered, patriotic and other- 
wise. We danced, somewhat unsteadily, it 
is true, but with enthusiasm. We involved 
ourselves in sarabands, in Virginia reels. A 
certain fat and elderly Sicilian in a sweater 
taught the tarantella to a shy school- 
teacher from Boston, despite the fact that 
he had no English and she no Italian. 

Our little ship-world, shut off for a space 
from all other worlds that are, had but a 
few days of existence left, and knew it. 
Friendships sprang into being that night 
with a celerity equaled only in girls’ board- 
ing-schools; while youths and maidens, al- 
ways two by two like the animals in the 
ark, wandered away into lonely places, 
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On the whole, I was only faintly sur- 
prised when, toward two o'clock in the 
morning, a hearty gentleman with whom I 
had had no previous acquaintance tucked 
a hand under my elbow and propelled me 
toward the smoking-room, remarking: 

“ Say, you and me ain’t seen a thing of 
each other, and I like to be on friendly 
terms with the neighbors. Come on and 
celebrate. The marquee has pr !” 

“ What marquis, and to whom?” I mur- 
mured; but he was warbling “ Yip-i-addy- 
i-ay,” and did not hear me. 

The company already collected at one 
long table was typical of our ship, and of 
none other, perhaps, that ever sailed the 
sea. There was the captain, Hungarian, 
temperamental, devoting himself to a prima 
donna not yet famous, who spoke habitually 
in whispers to safeguard her voice. There 
were Greek bootblacks, and professors of 
colleges; a certain sprightly grandmother 
of my acquaintance, who had looked much 
upon the world and found it good; a youth 
who haunted the smoking-room day and 
night, invariably with a cigarette dangling 
from his lips and a tall glass in front of 
him; and beside him, clad in solid black 
silk, with a solid gold cable anchored to 
her bosom by a brooch containing hair of 
the deceased, my timid little companion 
of the gale. 

There was also the happy couple-—she a 
self-possessed young siren in the fluffy 
manner; he a highly finished product, dap- 
perly mustached and gaitered, with the 
speaking Latin eye that seems to the aver- 
age Anglo-Saxon almost indecent in its ex- 
posure. 

“Do you happen to know our host’s 
name?” I inquired of the sprightly grand- 
mother, who knows most things. 

“ Shane,” she replied promptly. “ Klon- 
dike Shane himself, my dear! The girl is 
Alus—not Alice, you understand.” 

Meanwhile, corks were gloriously pop- 
ping; and shortly the speech that was in the 
air materialized. 

“Ladies and gen’lemen! Frien’s all!” 
Our host arose, clinging to the table and 
swinging comfortably with the lurch of the 
ship. “ Bein’ as how we've all gotten to 
know each other so weli, I don’ mind let- 
tin’ you in on a little fam’ly secret. My 
girl Alus here—well, I ain’t braggin’, but 
if there’s a prettier, smarter girl in the 
U-nited States, I’d like to see her, that’s 
all! And say ”—he favored us with a con- 
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fidential wink — “ maybe you’ve noticed 
how the for’n aristocracy feels about it— 
what?” (Mild laughter.) “I must say I’ve 
always had a sort of hankerin’ for the 
for’n aristocracy. Once when I was claim- 
stakin’ up along the Yukon, I had a side- 
partner who was a Britisher. Little runt 
of a feller he was, not much good with his 
hands, and sort of sickly, but fisty—gee! 
That boy would ’a’ stepped up to Satan 
hisself and handed him one in the eye. I’m 
a plain man myself, but I know a gen’leman 
when I see him, and it warn’t no surprise 
to me when that feller’s father died and he 
went home and become a dook. Well, it 
was him gimme a taste for the aristocracy. 
I says to myself, ‘ That’s the sort of hus- 
band for my girl Alus. The best is good 
enough for me,’ I says. Of course, the mar- 
quee here ain’t no English dook, but—” 

“A ham sandwich for mine, poppa,” 
firmly interrupted the little woman in black 
silk, who had been endeavoring to €atch 
his eye. ‘“ These here lobsters and Welsh 
rabbits set sort of heavy on the stummick.” 

In the diversion caused by this flank 
movement, Alus herself was heard to mur- 
mur: 

“ The idea, poppa! How you do go on! 
Anto’ne may have proposed to you, all 
right, but just please to remember we aren’t 
engaged till he has proposed to me. The 
idea!” 

And then the youth of the cigarette dis- 
closed himself as a brother. 

“You mind your eye, sis,” he said, glow- 
ering. ‘“ How do ye know he’s a marquee, 
anyway? Never can tell where you’re at 
with a for’ner—blame the loafers!” 

Our host suddenly pounded the table 
until guests and glasses alike leaped. 

“ Blamed loafer yourself!” he roared. 
“ How’d you get in this? Maybe you’ve 
forgotten who’s head of this here fam’ly— 
what?” 

Father and son glared at each other, 
breathing hard. I wished very heartily 
that I were elsewhere. It was like a mo- 
tion-picture scene of the Far West, into 
which at any moment gun-play might be 
introduced. But once more the voice of: 
the little woman in black silk was uplifted, 
like the note of a rain-crow in the lull be- 
fore a storm. 

“ Dunno how you folks feel, but I’m real 
sleepy,” she murmured. “ Guess it’s bed- 
time—or breakfast-time, more like. Come 
along, Buddie, help momma down them 
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stairs, will you? Kind of dangerous goin’ 
for old folks.” 

With subterranean mutterings, he of the 
cigarette took her by the elbow, ungracious- 
ly but not unfilially. 

“ All right now,” Mr. Shane reassured 
us. “He’s fresh, Bud is, but momma 
knows how to handle him. What’s yours?” 

Momma had paused at the stairs. 

“ Comin’ along, John Henry?” she sug- 
gested mildly. 

Without a word, he arose and followed. 
From farther down we heard the depre- 
cating voice again: 

“ Better take a hold of the railin’ with 
both hands and come down sideways, John 
Henry. Guess you’ve had a leetle more’n 
you can carry.” 

Somebody proposed a toast to the Head 
of the Family. - 


Contrary to custom, the intimacies of 
that curious celebration did not abate with 
cold daylight, and I found myself inex- 
tricably mingled with the affairs of the 
house of Shane. I had barely appeared on 
deck at bouillon-time the next morning 


when I was waylaid by the Frenchman. In 
the strong light, his face became vaguely 


familiar to me. I wondered where I could 
possibly have seen him before. 

He clicked his heels together, saluted my 
glove with a respectful mustache, and re- 
quested the felicity of making promenade 
in my company. During the course of a 
hybrid conversation, the casual question 
emerged: 

“ Madame is without doubt the amie in- 
time of the family Shane, not?” 

His face fell when I disclaimed this 
honor. 

“ But,” he said reproachfully, “ Madame 
is of America?” 

I explained that as the coasts of America 
are five or six days apart by rapid travel, 
people who live upon the Pacific side are 
not likely to be thrown into daily contact 
with those who, like myself, dwell upon the 
Atlantic side. I admitted, however, that 
Mr. Klondike Shane was not unknown to 
me by reputation, thanks to the news- 
papers. 

“ But naturally,” breathed the marquis. 

He explained that his knowledge of 
America was limited to New York, whither 
he had gone upon the advice of friends to 
repair the fortunes of his family. 
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“ You were in business there?” I asked, 
stupidly enough. 

“Les affaires? Mais non, madame— 
that my mother would never permit. It 
remains to marry oneself,” he explained, 
quite simply. “ However, there are diffi- 
culties. The cost of existence in America— 
mon Dieu, effroyant!” 

The Shane girl passed at that moment, 
flirting with a willing victim, her bright hair 
flying, her eyes roving, her small feet trip- 
ping as if in time to a dance measure. The 
Frenchman’s eyes gleamed, and he strained 
after her like a hound on the leash; but 
he did not follow. It occurred to me that 
for a successful suitor he wore rather a hag- 
gard, wistful look, as if the night might 
have brought wiser counsels. 

“ She is very pretty,” I said. 

“ N’est-ce-pas, madame?” He sighed 
like a furnace. “And the papa is, sans 
doute, of great fortune. Enfin, remains the 
question of the dot. Can madame sug- 
gest—” 

“ That,” I said hastily, “is a matter 
upon which I cannot advise you. It would 
be best to consult Mr. Shane.” 

He spread ovt eager hands. 

“ But perfectly! It is what I have done, 
madame. I am a man of honor, me. And 
to my solicitations, what does he reply? 
He evades, he mocks himself of me, he 
plays the American game of blooff. Picture 
to yourself. I return chez moi. ‘ Embrace 
me, chére maman, I say. ‘One is af- 
fianced.’ ‘ Excellent,’ she replies. ‘ And 
the settlements?’ ‘There are not settle- 
ments,’ I tell her. Ah, /a-la/” He gavea 
shrug of acute suffering. ‘“ One even hears 
—but this cannot be true, madame?—that 
among you there are families, quite of for- 
tune, who marry the daughter with no dot?” 

“ Tt is quite true, and I doubt very much 
whether a dowry will be provided for little 
Miss Shane,” I said cruelly. “In America 
—particularly in Western America—there 
seems to be a prejudice in favor of marry- 
ing for love.” 

“ It is droll, that!” he murmured. “ Not 
very—how do you say?—proper.” 

Suddenly I was moved by a desire to 
extricate my ingenuous compatriots from 
the toils of this young man to whom love 
was a thing “ not very proper.” 

“ Monsieur,” I said earnestly, “as it is 
probable there will be no dowry, would you 
not do well to retire from this affair before 
you have quite committed yourself? Frank- 
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ly, do you find it a suitable marriage for 
one in your position? I cannot feel that 
your friends, your mother, will welcome it.” 

He gave me a thoughtful glance. 

“ Madame refers to the parents, the be- 
sotted pig of a brother?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ Ah! But of Americans,” he shrugged, 
“ one does not expect too much. 

“ America is quite, quite distant from the 
Céte Saint-André,” he added with a cer- 
tain firmness. “It will not be. necessary 
that my wife sees too frequently the fam- 
-ily Shane. Maman will arrange. She has 
ability, my mother. And mademoiselle is 
young. Les jeunes filles are facile to be 
molded, is it not?” 

Unfortunately, it is. I had too often 
watched my pliant young countrywomen in 
the process of being molded out of their 
fine, free innocence into the sadder wisdom 
of the Old World. My heart ached for 
Klondike Shane and the watchful little 
mother, whom their child was not to see 
“too frequently.” 

The girl passed again, with more willing 
victims in her train. The Frenchman’s 
ardent gaze drew hers, and she smiled in- 
vitingly over her shoulder: 

“ Listen to the band, Anto’ne! They’re 
playing our favorite. Don’t you want to?” 

He distinctly wanted to. With a gallant 
pretense of regret, he tore himself from my 
side. 

For a while I watched them, marveling 
at the innocence with which even prudish 
young girls fling themselves into the clinging 
abandon of the new dances. They stepped 
and whirled together, separated and clung 
again, her cheek almost against his, her 
supple body held close, her hair blowing 
across his lips. It was evident that the 
marquis had for the moment forgotten all 
thought of settlements and prudence and 
the impropriety of love. So may young 
men and maidens have danced together in 
the revels of the Bacchanalia. So may 
fauns and dryads have tripped it through 
the forests primeval. New, indeed! Such 
dancing is as old as youth itself. 

And then suddenly I realized where I 
had seen the man before—in a New York 
ballroom, teaching tango steps to a class of 
middle-aged devotees! 


III 


I HASTENED to Mr. Shane with my tale- 
bearing, eager to give him an outlet of 
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escape., 
smiling. 

“ Well, well, well! A dancin’-teacher, 
eh? Didn’t know he had it in him. Bully 
for Anto’ne! Money give out in New York, 
I guess, like it will; and he done the only 
thing he knew how.” 

“Then you don’t mind?” 

“ Mind? Why should I? It’s Anto’ne’s 
affair. Lord, ma’am, I’ve done a whole lot 
worse things in my life than teach dancin’ 
for a livin’. Perhaps,” he said simply, 
“ you’ve never been hungry. I have. I’m 
glad you told me this about the boy. Must 
have come pretty hard on him, bein’ a 
marquee and all. Gee!” he chuckled. 
“ Wouldn’t that titled mother of his throw 
a fit if she knew?” 

In the presence of Klondike Shane I sud- 
denly found myself abashed, ashamed of 
my own petty standards. 

He linked a friendly arm in mine and led 
me toward the dancers. 

“ Pretty couple, ain’t they now?” he 
beamed, and sighed. “I wisht momma 
could see it my way!” 

It was a gleam of hope to me. 

“ Doesn’t she?” 

He sighed again. 

“I don’t mind tellin’ you, there’s strained 
relations on account of the marquee; but 
that ‘ll pass, that ’ll pass. Momma’s stuck 
by me through thick and thin, and she’ll 
stick by me now. You see,” he explained, 
“‘ momma kind of favors a young chap back 
home, name of Smith; not that him and 
Alus was exactly engaged, but I guess they 
was on kissin’ terms, all right. The trouble 
with momma is, she ain’t got ambition. She 
was born pore in spirit, and she’ll die that 
way. Look at her now,” he observed dis- 
contentedly. “ Goin’ around in them old 
duds! Would you ever guess, to see her, 
that I was worth a cent?” 

“ Her furs are magnificent,” I murmured. 

“Oh, sure! I’m a pretty good judge of 
a pelt—ought to be. But you can bet if 
momma knew what I paid for ’em, she 
wouldn’t be wearin ’em. That’s momma. 
Take comin’ to Europe, now. I didn’t aim 
to travel on no little pikin’ one-hoss shay 
like this here. I wanted to take a soote on 
one of them swell liners, with the Goulds 
and Vanderbilts along; but momma 
wouldn’t hear to it. ‘ What’s the use,’ she 
says, ‘of hangin’ around folks who don’t 
know you're there?’ And I guess she was 
right, too—she ’most generally is,” he add- 


He heard me through, broadly 
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“LISTEN TO THE BAND, ANTO'NE! THEY'RE PLAYING OUR FAVORITE. DON'T YOU WANT TO?” 
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ed with sudden loyalty. “ This boat’s real 
sociable. Look what’s happened already!” 
He brightened. “ Gee, I can hardly wait 
for the news to get back home! The society 
folks out there treated my girl pretty mean. 
I guess maybe they’ll sit up and take notice 
now. Six days out and engaged to a titled 
for’ner!” 

“ So the affair is settled?” 

“ Well, practically, practically. Alus is 
sort of peeved because he spoke to me be- 
fore he asked her. That ain’t our way out 
home, o’ course; but I can understand the 
boy’s feelin’s. He’s on his uppers. He 
can’t set up a fam’ly of his own till he’s 
sure it’s goin’ to be supported. Not that 
I give him much satisfaction.” 

He smiled shrewdly. “ It’s goin’ to de- 
pend a whole lot on Anto’ne just how well 
that fam’ly of his lives—see?” 

I ventured a word of commiseration for 
the youth “ out home.” 

“Who, Smith? Well, if he couldn’t 


make good while he had the chance, that’s 
his lookout, Alus has got to have her rope, 
same as a boy. No child of mine would 
graze in a paddock. Take Bud, now. I 
guess folks criticise me for givin’ him his 
head like I do. Of course, he’s playin’ the 


fool. He’s about as wuthless a young cuss 
as ever I see, just now; but he’ll come out 
all right. You can’t learn to swim without 
swimmin’, can you?” 

Nevertheless, a certain defensive anxiety 
underlay his words. 

“ Why don’t you put the boy to work?” 

“No, ma’am,” he said proudly. “ No, 
ma’am! That’s what momma wants; but 
no child of mine needs to work unless he 
chooses to. Bud can be as idle as a dook 
all his life, if he’s a mind. I’ve done the 
workin’ for this here family.” He held out 
a pair of eloquent hands, scarred, hairy, and 
knotted, which no amount of careful mani- 
curing could transform into the hands of a 
gentleman. “ Same with Alus. She’s got 
to find out for herself what’s worth doin’ 
and what ain’t. How would a girl know if 
a man was fitten to marry if she kept ’em 
all at arm’s length?” 

The entwined couple passed, he oblivious 
of everything but his emotions, she smiling 
into his eyes with her puzzling mixture of 
innocence and daring. She was certainly 
not keeping the marquis at arm’s length. 

I tried a warning. 

“The liberty you speak of may do for 
‘out home,’ but I’m afraid you may find 
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it dangerous in Europe. The Continental 
point of view is different.” 

“Ts it? Well, Alus ‘Il show ’em,” said 
Mr. Shane, comfortably. “ She’s got plenty 
of her mother in her. You can put your 
money on Alus!” 

IV 


Tue Shanes and I parted at Naples with 
mutual regrets and autographs; but I felt 
that our destinies would cross again. They 
did so at Amalfi, where the Shane motor 
paused at the steps of the Cappuccini for 
brief refreshment in its meteor-flight along 
the Mediterranean. Momma seated herself 
in the famous pergola, turned her back on 
the loveliest water in the world, drew forth a 
sock from her ulster pocket, and proceeded 
to darn it, while Mr. Shane and I resumed 
confidential relations. 

“ Breakin’ the record,” he informed me. 
“ Doin’ the whole show in two days— 
Paestum, Salerno, Ravello, Amalfi, Sor- 
rento, and Pompeii.” 

I asked him what he had thought of the 
ruined temples at Paestum. 

“ They’re ruins all right, believe me/ 
Dead loss, I should say. Them pillars are 
rotten clear through—not worth the powder 
to blow ’em up!” He dismissed with a 
gesture of his hand the glory that was 
Greece. “Say, have you took note of 
Bud?” 

The youth was prowling morosely about, 
looking oddly different. I missed the usual 
cigarette from his lips, and said so. 

“That’s it,” chuckled his parent. 
“ Sworn off, to spite Europe. Got all his 
cigarettes confiscated at Naples, and says 
he wouldn’t use a leaf of their rotten 
tobacco now, not if they give it to him. We 
ain’t had a drop of decent liquor since we 
left the boat, neither; nothing but this here 
pap they call wine, which makes you feel 
like a pickled cucumber inside. The boy’s 
pretty peevish. He’s workin’ up quite a 
mad on Anto’ne.” 

I inquired for the Frenchman, and for 
Alus. Mr. Shane winked easily. 

“ Oh, they’re joggin’ along behind some- 
where. Young folks will be young folks, 
you know!” 

At that moment a motor-car honked, far 
down the road, where it was jogging toward 
us at a rate of thirty or forty miles an hour. 
What had seemed one figure in the body 
of the car hastily detached itself into two. 
I judged that the course of true love, thanks 
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to Mr. Shane, was running with unprec- 
edented smoothness. 

But as the meteor resumed its flight after 
a hasty luncheon, an amusing accident oc- 
curred. Momma was the last to descend to 
the impatient automobiles, in which the 
others of the party were already seated. In 
her haste and flurry she got into the wrong 
car, and was whirled away squeezed meekly 
between her daughter and the Frenchman. 
Doubtless the word “ chaperon ” was, and 
is, missing from momma’s vocabulary; but 
I recalled her words on the storm-swept 
deck: 

“Tf anything’s goin’ to happen, I got to 
see it comin’.” 

Our next encounter was at Bertolini’s, on 
its rock above Naples, where thé dansant 
was in progress. Sunset was also in progress, 
turning the bay into a sea of molten gold, 
in which far-off Capri floated mistily like 
the towers and battlements of Fata Mor- 
gana. Vesuvius flew a pennant of smoke 
tinged with pure rose, and far below, as the 
shadows purpled, Naples put on her jewels 
for the night. 

Wholly indifferent to these common- 
places, Mr. Shane, attended by a flock of 
cooing waiters, and ably seconded by Bud, 
was engaged in the festive occupation of 
opening real “ wine.” Momma was absent. 
My fancy pictured her in some princely 
hotel suite, catching up with arrears of the 
family darning. 

Among the dancers, followed by more 
eyes than mine, moved a couple whom much 
practise had made perfect. Alus’s costume 
was of purple, daringly slashed with scarlet, 
and topped by what was surely the smallest 
hat and the longest aigret in the world. 
Interested comments might be heard on all 
sides. I blushed, glad to remember that the 
beaming Mr. Shane had no language but 
his own. 

The marquis was the subject of congratu- 
lation, of envy. Possibly he did not hear; 
certainly he did not relax his clasp of the 
girl, but danced in perfect silence, gazing 
down into her face with his avid eyes. The 
girl floated dreamily, giving him look for 
look. It was rather embarrassing to watch 
them. 

“‘ She’s a hussy!” suddenly said my com- 
panion, the sprightly grandmother of the 
boat. “ Come, my dear! Let us go.” 

We were glad to slip away unrecognized; 
but we had barely reached the corridor 
when, with a blare of discord, the orchestra 
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stopped in the middle of a bar. There was 
an excited babble of voices and laughter, 
and out of the door darted Alus Shane, her 


cheeks ablaze, her blue eyes black with ex- 
citement. 

“He kissed me!” she cried furiously. 
“ He kissed me! With everybody looking! 
Right on the mouth! O-oh!” 

She cast herself upon my shoulder and 
wept. I was speechless. 

“Of course he did!” snapped my com- 
panion. “ What else did you expect of him, 
miss?” 

“ But he hadn’t any right to—we aren’t 
engaged yet,” sobbed the girl. “ And with 
everybody looking! I don’t like the way 
he kisses, either. It’s not the first time, and 
I just don’t like it!” 

I patted her back helplessly. 

“You'd better tell your mother,” I sug- 


gested. 
She jerked up her head. 
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“Tell momma? Well, I guess not!” 

Her voice was a mixture of indignation, 
tenderness, and protection. Evidently, 
whatever rifts were appearing in the armor 
of her own innocence, that of momma 
was a thing that must be guarded. 

The door opened once more, emit- 
ting Mr. Shane, who led by the elbow 
a disheveled and protesting Bud. Be- 
fore he closed the door and placed his 
back against it I had .a glimpse of 
the marquis inside, 
gesticulating to heaven, 
while down his chin and 
his shirt-front trickled 
a stream of — was it 
claret, or was it blood? 

“ Ca’m yourself, son, 
ca’m yourself ’’; exhort- 
ed Mr. Shane, none too 
calm in person. “ You 
oughtn’t to go bloodyin’ 
a feller’s nose before 
ladies. "Twarn’t polite. 
Still,” he admitted, 
“ p’r’aps you got a bet- 
ter aim on him than I 
could have.” 

Alus transferred her 
sobs from my shoulder 
to his. 

“ Oh, pa!” she wailed. 
“Oh, poppa! I’m so 
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ashamed—”’ 

His arms closed 
about her. The tender- 
ness of his voice was a 
pleasant thing to hear. 

“ There, there, baby! 
Never mind. We made 
a mistake, I guess, both 
of us. That young fel- 
ler didn’t know no bet- 
ter; he’s just a for’ner. 
to momma!” 








Let’s go home 


V 


WHENEVER | thought of the Shanes sub- 
sequently, it was with a sense of relief at 
their escape. I liked to thiak of the in- 
genuous family safe in their native atmos- 
phere, intact among what our statesmen call 
the great common pee-pul. Therefore, it 
was somewhat of a shock when one day I 
came across the following paragraph in the 
Daily Mail: 

Mr. and Mrs. John Henry Shane and daughter, 
of Washington State, are spending several weeks 
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“t DON’T BELIEVE ANTO'NE’S MOTHER LIKED ME MUCH FOR ALL 
HER POLITENESS" 


~ 


at the Chateau Lemours, on the Céte Saint-André, 
the guests of Mme. la Marquise de Rhys-Lemours. 
The marriage of Miss Alice Shane and M. Antoine 
de Rhys-Lemours will take place in the early 
spring. 


So ambition had triumphed over instinct; 
so the vigilance of poor little momma had 
been of no avail! I washed my hands for- 
ever of the affairs of large, kindly, simple, 
shrewd, stupid Klondike Shane. 

Chestnut-blossom time found me stroll- 
ing, with all the rest of traveling America, 
along the Champs Elysées. All about me 
sounded the various accents of my native 
land, as unbeautiful and as welcome as the 
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first glimpse of New York. At the end of 
the long avenue the Arc de Triomphe float- 
ed mistily, a gateway into fairy-land. Every 
window sported its flower-box, every boule- 
vardier his boutonniére. The breeze was 
essence of sunshine. Even the wan faces of 
the cocottes—mauve complexions had just 
come into fashion — bore a fleeting sem- 
blance of youth and hope that day. 

Ahead of me strolled a young man and 
his sweetheart; she chic and Parisian ex- 
cept for her pretty feet, with a head that 
drooped and gently waggled—I do not 
know how else to express it—as the head 
of a strolling maiden invariably droops and 
waggles when the Chosen One strolls be- 
side her, murmuring. 

He, the murmurer, was a tall person in 
blue serge, much padded at the shoulders, 
with bulldog toes to his yellow boots; and 
he loomed among the dapper, insinuating 
Frenchmen with an awkward, honest 
homeliness that inspired me with sudden 
patriotism. I mended my pace and passed 
them; and as I did so the girl cried out: 

“ Why, Leander, look who’s here! The 
vurry lady I was telling you about—the 
literurry one!” 

It was Alus. We embraced, unexpected- 
ly on my part, and she presented her com- 
panion. 

“T want to make you acquainted,” she 
said proudly, “ with my husband, Mr. T. 
Leander Smith.” 

“ Your husband!” 

He grinned. 

“’m still sort of surprised myself,” he 
murmured. 

“ But the marquis? And your father? 
Oh, do come and tell me all about it!” 

We took possession of the nearest table, 
and T. Leander masterfully caught a 
waiter’s eye. 

“ You see,” began the girl, “ Mr. Smith 
is the fellow I used to go with, out home. 
We weren’t exactly engaged, but—oh, you 
know! It seems that when we came to 
Europe momma promised him she’d let him 
know right away if anything happened. 
Well, the marquee happened—and he cer- 
tainly could dance, couldn’t he? Leander 
can’t,” she said with a sigh, which changed 
instantly into a reassuring sidelong smile. 
“At first Anto’ne wasn’t quite sure he 
wanted to marry me, and, of course, I had 
to help him make up his mind about that. 
I kind of liked the idea of a title, too; but 
most of all I wanted to please pa. He’s 
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had such a hard time with his family! 
None of us are ambitious, like him. Be- 
sides,” she added honestly, “I did get 
pretty crazy about Anto’ne. He made such 
beautiful love. I guess I was an awful 
little fool!” 

A big, comforting hand closed over hers. 
T. Leander appeared to be a man of action, 
rather than of words. 

“ We-ll, after that time at Bertolini’s— 
you remember?—I felt like I never wanted 
to see Anto’ne again; wouldn’t speak to 
him, or anything. And then—guess what 
happened next?” 

I couldn't. 

“ He up and challenged Bud to a dooel! 
Yes, our Bud! A dooel with pistols. 
Maybe I wasn’t scared! Even if he hadn’t 
killed Bud, Bud would surely have killed 
him—he’s a dead shot; and pa wouldn’t 
have known how to fix a foreign court or 
jury like he could at home, and they might 
have sent the boy up for life. We didn’t 
know what to do. Then came a letter 
from Anto’ne’s mother, apologizing all over 
the piace; asking us all to visit her; saying 
that since her son had ‘ compromised’ me 
—whatever that is—he must be allowed 
to show himself a man of honor by marry- 
ing me, settlements or no settlements.” 

Truly an able woman, that, as her son 
had testified! 

“ Tt seemed up to me. Momma was half 
sick about the dooel, and pa was crazy to 
visit at a chéteau; so I made up with An- 
to’ne, and the dooel was called off, and we 
went—all but Bud. He couldn’t look at 
Anto’ne without starting to punch his nose 
again, so we left him behind with a guide. 

“T must say the chéteay was a disap- 
pointment. Nothing but a big, bare old 
house miles out in the country, pretty 
shabby, and cold — br-r-rh! No furnace, 
nothing but a tiny fire in the parlor. The 
chairs sat against the wall, and you weren’t 
expected to move them. There was a lit- 
tle Roman Catholic church right in the 
house. Pa and Anto’ne’s mother got along 
pretty well about the settlements and all, 
though I don’t believe she liked me much, 
for all her politeness. You see ”—the girl 
voiced a truth deeper than she knew—“ we 
didn’t speak the same language. And I 
don’t admire old ladies-who have mustaches 
and smoke cigarettes.” Alus_ giggled. 
“ The first time momma saw the marqueese 
puffing a cigarette, I thought her eyes 
would pop out of her head; but she was 
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“WE'RE ALL GOING HOME NEXT WEEK, AND BUD'S GOING TO WORK FOR MY HUSBAND” 


game all right. She took one herself and 
smoked it, too. Said afterward no titled 
lady was going to have anything on her.” 

T. Leander let out a roar of pleasure. 

“ Anto’ne and I didn’t see much of each 
other—we always had to stay around with 
the old folks. But the engagement got in 
the papers; and pa was pleased to death, 
planning improvements all over the place; 
and I thought I was in for it. But all the 
time momma had been getting in her work. 
One day she took me into Lyons to shop 
for the trousseau, she said; and there, 


standing in a hotel doorway and looking 
for us, was—” 

“ Me,” said T. Leander. 

“Tt seems momma had cabled as soon 
as we landed at Naples, ‘ Come on over.’ 
Then she sent Bud and the guide to meet 
Leander’s boat and take him straight to 
Geneva, where she had heard there was 
an American preacher who had a right to 
marry people. Leander did the rest.” 

“Poor Antoine!” I murmured insin- 
cerely. 

She tossed her head. 
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“ He ought to have acted the gentleman, 
if he wanted me. But poor pa! After all 
his fine dreams, no title, no chéteau, noth- 
ing but plain Smith for a daughter—my! I 
wouldn’t have broken the news to pa for 
anything. Momma was scared herself.” 

“ Have you seen him since?” 

“Seen him since!” Her eyes widened. 
“Why, of course! As soon as we were 
safely married, we went right back to 
Lyons and got them. You don’t suppose,” 
she said indignantly, “ that I’d have left 
momma to go trailing around Europe 
alone with those two men on her hands? 
Europe’s no place for momma.” 

Through the rather cheap prettiness of 
her face I caught a pleasant glimpse of 
the woman who bore her; and I remem- 
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bered the father’s boast—“ You can put 
your money on Alus.” 

“ We're all going home next week,” the 
girl added; “ and Bud’s going to work for 
my husband.” 

“ Good!” I exclaimed. 

“Copper, steel, and tin-plate—bolts and 
rivets— iron products,” murmured T. 
Leander, producing a card. 

We parted, and I went my lonely way 
up the Fields Elysian, followed by the 
cheery salutation: 

“ So-long!” 

Once I looked back and saw them stand- 
ing very close together in the jostling 
throng, waving friendly hands and smiling, 
partly at me, partly at the world, and 
chiefly at each other. 
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NI HAT use is a city? 

There are many possible an- 
swers to that question; but if 
we study them carefully, we 
may discover that some of 
them, perhaps most of them, 

aren’t such unanswerable answers, after all. 
Certainly, there are several things that a 
city is good for; but before getting to those, 
suppose we try putting a finger on what it 
isn’t good for. 

Friends, for instance. A city is precious 
little use in getting you to know people. 
Any one who wants to know human beings 
must go to the country, to the village, to 
the small town. No use whatever in com- 
ing to a city! It isn’t that there aren’t 
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human beings in cities; of course it’s the 
business of a city to be full of them. But 
they can’t know one another as long as 
they stay there. 

That may be because in the country 
places the human being is the important 
thing. In cities the city is the important 
thing. You can’t get away from it! It 
makes you part of a crowd, not an in- 
dividual. And you can’t become intimate 
with a crowd, whether whole or in part. 

In a country place you know John Smith 
as John Smith. You know his wife and 
his children, and you knew his mother and 
father and sisters and brothers. You know 
something of his hopes and ambitions and 
griefs. You know the elements that have 
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gone to his making, and what he has made 
of them. 

In the city you know John Smith as a 
broker, or as a giver, with the lady who 
lives in the same apartment and is his 
wife, of excellent dinners. Of what John 
Smith really consists, of the man who 
wants, feels, and thinks, you know little or 
nothing. 

Of intimate social intercourse, in fact, 
the city gives you none. Your best friends 
are probably those you see least of. Your 
time is taken up in associating with 
strangers. You are constantly being pre- 
sented with the misleading outsides of peo- 
ple, but the actual person you practically 
never meet. 

In fact, you don’t even meet your own 
actual self. You are kept too busy doing 
things because other people do them. You 
exist in the midst of too much hurry and 
confusion to be able to think clearly or 
deeply. Your energies are too much oc- 
cupied in keeping pace with the city to 
allow of their being diverted to an intel- 
ligent appraisal of what life means to you 
or you to it. 

No, when it comes to making friends, the 
city is no use. 

Well, the city for opportunity, then! 

Possibly. There are some of us big and 
strong enough to make the city yield for- 
tune or fame or happiness; but those few 
would probably have found opportunity 
quite as commanding out of the city. 

The city does not often give you the op- 
portunity to call your soul your own. It 
gives no opportunity for leisure. Your op- 
portunity is about what is allowed to a 
shuttle in a weaving-machine. You travel 
back and forth along a certain path, you 
make a number of mechanical motions, say 
the same words or others that resemble 
them in everything essential, every day, at 
the same hour. You don’t get opportunity 
to do a man’s work; not much! You are 
forced, instead, to a routine that uses only 
a small part of your brain or your strength, 
and uses that part over and over inter- 
minably. 

If you want the opportunity to be every 
inch the man you can be, mentally, phys- 
ically, constructively, you had better avoid 
the city, for it won’t help you there. All 
it wants of you, all it uses of you, is the 
cog portion ef you—what fits in close with 
other cogs and can be depended on to do 
the same thing in the same way until it 
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wears out. That’s all the opportunity that 
a city gives to the vast majority. 

All right. But the city for excitement, 
at least! 

Now we're getting warm! There can be 
no doubt that the city is exciting. 

But think a moment. Do you get ex- 
cited? Do you trouble to go to the window 
when the roar and whoop of the fire-engines 
thunders by in the street below? Do you 
rush frantically to buy the extra being 
yelled in hoarse tones, palpitating over the 
events, or alleged events, that it announces? 
Do you feel your heart beating hurriedly 
because you are to see a new play to-night, 
or because the circus has come to town? 
Does it thrill you to see a new building 
going up on the corner, or to hear that a 
distinguished personage is to visit the city? 
And a parade? That scarcely sets you 
trembling with emotion, nowadays, does it? 

But let any of these things transpire in 
a country village, and see the solid joy and 
tremendous excitement they inspire in 
young and old and middle-aged! 

No, the city knocks any sensation of ex- 
citement out of you about as quickly as an - 
Irish terrier will shake the nine lives out of 
a Cat. 

Anyhow, you say, you can have a good 
time in the city! 

Perhaps you can. But do you? Aren’t 
you apt to groan when you get another 
invitation to ding or dance? 

“ Well, they ican’t foist their opera- 
tickets off on us,” you growl. “I won’t 
go, that’s flat!” 

Or you put your wits to work to see how 
you can dodge that tea, or get out of that 
luncheon, or miss that meeting, or skin out 
of making one in a restaurant party. You 
are on the defensive when it comes to 
having a good time; your one idea.is to 
somehow get out of an engagement. You: ve 
been to too many things. 

If you want a really good time go to a 
small town; don’t try the city. 

Well, at least, the city offers a great 
chance for study and culture! 

There are interesting lectures, splendid 
libraries, stirring openings for intellectual 
enjoyment in the city, of course. Of how | 
many of these have you taken advantage 
during, say, the past eight months? Unless 
some out-of-town visitors have ee stay- 
ing with you, not one. You ’t had 
the time. You never have the time in the 
city; and if you had it, you would be too 
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tired. You are always too tired iff the city. 
The business of being part of a great, noisy 
crowd is an exhausting one; there’s no let- 
up to it. 

Well, what use is a city? 

Precious little, used as we use it. But 
if we would realize that there is just one 
thing we should never do in a city, then 
the city would be of the greatest possible 
use, even in these aspects in which we have 
been proving it useless, as well as at many 
another point on which we haven’t touched. 

If we would only realize that we ought 
never to live in a city! There’s our mis- 
take, and it’s a colossal one. 

A city should be used in a life as con- 
diments are used in a dish. A dash of 
Cayenne wonderfully improves a boiled egg; 
but you don’t, for that reason, find Cayenne 
excellent as a staple diet. You’d soon die 
on it. 

Most people are the better for knowing 
a city. All are worse for spending their 
lives in one. 

A city is all the use in the world, if you 
use it. Let it use you, and all its value 


disappears, so far as you are concerned. It 
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deafens, blinds, and dulls you. It segre- 
gates you from your kind and forces you 
to associate with simulacra, with the con- 
stituents of a crowd rather than real folk. 

It captures you, teo. You are uneasy 
away from it; an empty space disturbs you, 
silence frightens you, leisure appals you. 
You are such a stranger to yourself that 
to be left alone is painful. 

What use is a city? It is an electric 
battery, where it is good:to come once in 
so often to get charged. It may take one 
person a week, one a day, one a year or 
more to get charged. Some may need to 
return periodically; others will do with one 
charge in a whole lifetime. 

But get your charge, and go. If you 
hang on, you lose all capacity for getting 
charged. You fizzle out, you deaden. For 
electricity is not life. The battery cannot 
put the sap of existence into you. For 
that, you must leave the city behind and 
go back to some place where there are 
neighbors and plenty of opportunity for all 
the thrilling emotions and encounters of 
the world. You must go, in fact, to the 
country. 





WHENCE COMETH MY HELP 


Out from the city’s noise and strife, 
Out from the world of men, 

Up to the land of a wilder life 
I have come back again! 


Here on the wind-swept mountain-top— 
Boulder and moss and ledge— 

Here where the clouds in their courses drop, 
I will renew my pledge. 


Unto great Nature, ruling all, 
Solemnly here I vow 

I will not shrink from the stern-voiced call— 
I will not turn back now. 


I will go through the fearsome night 
Heedless of sneer and scorn; 

Failure is failure, but right is right— 
I will endure till morn. 


So has the mountain brought me peace, 
Though I must fight again; 

Fearless I go where the storms ne’er cease, 
Back to the world of men. 


Nelson Glazier Morton 





SUBMARINE MINES 


The Deadly Little Machines 
That Sink Great Battle-ships 


By Leland Conness ( ie 


FTER 
A the feats of 
the submarine 

vessel, no feature of the 
present war has so much 
impressed itself upon 
American naval  ob- 
servers as the effective 
use of the submarine 
mine. For both defensive 
and offensive use this 
deadly contrivance has 
proved its value beyond 
the expectations of those 
who had been its most 
active champions. 

As a result, the Navy 
Department at Wash- 
ington is making stren- 
uous efforts to get the 
full benefit of the lessons 
which have been taught 
in European waters 
during the last few 
months. From Secre- 
tary Daniels down to 
the midshipman at An- 
napolis, every naval of- 
ficer has appreciated the 
fact that in case of war 
between the United 
States and a foreign na- 
tion, we shall have to 
depend to a great extent 
upon the protection af- 
forded by a thorough 
system of mines for the 
defense of our seaports 
and coast towns against 
the enemy’s attacks. 

Along with the aero- 
plane, the submersible 
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he 
hg vessel, the 


steamboat, the tel- 
egraph, and the tele- 
phone, the submarine 
mine may be claimed as 
an American invention. 
David Bushnell, of Con- 
necticut, who built the 
first practicable under- 
water boat, the Ameri- 
can Turtle, also experi- 
mented with submerged 
mines. During the Rev- 
olutionary War, in De- 
cember, 1777, he set 
adrift a number of keg 
torpedoes, attached to 
floating buoys, in the. 
Delaware River above 
Philadelphia, where the 
enemy’s fleet was lying; 
but, on account of the 
ice, and the resultant 
fact that the British 
ships had been towed in 
to the wharfs, his attack 
was a failure, the mines 
exploding without effect. 
Though  Bushnell’s 
experiments proved un- 
successful, his theory 
that the bottom of a 
ship was specially vul- 
nerable to attack 
through the explosion of 
gunpowder under water, 
and his demonstration 
of the fact that mines 
for this purpose could 
be constructed and dis- 
charged, bore fruit in 
time. Nearly twenty 
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A FRENCH MINE-LAYER, SHOWN PARTLY IN SECTION, SO AS TO DISPLAY THE MINE DECK AND ROWS 
OF MINES READY FOR LAUNCHING 


years later, Robert Fulton, best known as 
the builder of the Clermont, took up his 
predecessor’s idea. Failing to receive sup- 
port from the American government, he at- 
tempted to introduce this method of war- 
fare in France. In August, 1801, he blew 


up a small vessel in the harbor of Brest 
with a mine filled with twenty pounds of 
gunpowder, which he attached to the ves- 
sel’s bottom by means of a submarine boat 
of his own invention. 

At the time, according to Admiral Le 
Pelly, “ conscientious scruples against the 


use of such a terrible weapon ” prevented 
the French government from adopting 
Fulton’s plans. He had urged that he and 
his crew should be recognized as legiti- 
mate belligerents, and should have regular 
commissions issued to them; but his re- 
quest was refused by the French govern- 
ment on the ground that his method of des- 
troying the enemy’s fleets was contrary to 
the dictates of humanity. 

Failing to receive support in France, 
Fulton turned to England, but again his 
plans failed. On October 15, 1805—just 
six days before the battle of Trafalgar—he 
blew up the brig Dorothea before a number 
of spectators, among whom were members 
of the Admiralty and naval officers of high 
rank. He had received the backing of 
England’s great statesman, Pitt, but the 
British naval authorities felt that it was a 
mistake to recognize a mode of warfare 
which the power commanding the sea did 
not need, and which, should»it prove suc- 
cessful, might deprive them of their existing 
supremacy. 

Fulton then retarned to America, where 
he again failed, mainly through the opposi- 
tion of Commodore Rodgers, who placed 
every obstacle in his way, refusing to 


countenance a method through which the 
supremacy of the fighting ship might dis- 
appear before an insignificant piece of 
mechanism. 

From that time on frequent experiments 
were made, both in Europe and America, 
but there was no marked advance in the 
operation of mines until Samuel Colt, in 
1842, demonstrated the fact that they could 
be successfully exploded through the use of 
electricity. His invention of the submarine 
cable made this possible, and though he 
was never able to see his device used in 
active warfare, his theory is responsible for 
the present system of mines such as are 
employed to protect practically every im- 
portant harbor in time of war. 

Although electrical mines were used by 
the Russians during the Crimean War, and 
served as an effective defense for some of 
their ports, it was not until our own con- 
flict between the North and the South that 
the submarine mine came into its own. The 
Confederates made extensive use of “ in- 
fernal machines,” as they were called, in 
order to hamper the operations of the 
Union gunboats that were attacking their 
harbors, blockading their coast, and ascend- 
ing their rivers. They employed contact 
mines designed to explode through the use 
of an ordinary friction primer, mechanical 
mines floated down streams in beer-barrels, 
and electrical contrivances carrying more 
than a ton of powder. The actual results 
achieved, however, were not great, the 
sinking of the Commodore Jones being the 
only loss of any importance inflicted on 
the Federal naval forces. 

In more recent warfare, the submarine 
mine first came into successful use in 1904, 
when Russia and Japan entered their con- 
test. Much mystery was thrown about the 





loss of the Japanese battle-ships Hatsuse 
and Yashima in the Yellow Sea, but after 
the war ended it was learned that these 
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between the army and the navy. The Coast 
Artillery Corps has charge of the defense 
of our harbors, handling this by a system 





LAYING A ROW OF AN- 
CHORED MINES FROM A 
BOAT — THREE MINES 
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two vessels, among the 
finest in the Japanese navy, 
had fallen victim to Russian 
mines. On almost the same 
day the Russian flag-ship 
Petropaviovsk went to the 
bottom off Port Arthur, 
taking with her Admiral 
Makaroff, one of the highest 
officers of the Czar’s navy. 
She is said to have been 
destroyed by two mines ex- 
ploding simultaneously, 
which had been laid by a 
Japanese torpedo-boat the 
night before. 

Under the American sys- 
tem, the responsibility for 
submarine mines is divided 


A MINE AND ITS ANCHOR —A, 
LEVEK TO OPERATE FIRING- 
PIN; B, FIRING-PIN; C, EX- 
PLOSIVE ; D, ANCHOR CABLE, 
WHICH PAYS OUT AS MINE 
SINKS 


of so-called “ observation ” 
mines, which may be ex- 
ploded either by an observer 
stationed on shore or by 
contact with an attacking 
vessel. Through a simple 
electrical contrivance they 
may be rendered innocuous 
to friendly vessels, though 
deadly to those of the 
enemy. 

The navy, on the other 
hand, has charge of mines to 
be laid in case of emergen- 
cies, to protect our fleet 
while awaiting action, or to 
endanger the vessels of the 
enemy and force them into 
a disadvantageous position, 
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A BRITISH MINE-LAYER, ONE OF THE LARGEST VESSELS OF THIS CLASS 


Equally important from the naval stand- 


point, and specially emphasized by the 
lessons of the present war, comes the or- 
ganization of a special fleet charged with 
picking up the mines of the enemy. The 
importance of this work cannot be illus- 
trated better than through the fact that 
within three months after the opening of 
the European war England is understood 
to have organized a fleet of mine-sweepers 
comprising more than a thousand vessels 
and covering the whole eastern and south- 
ern coasts of the British Islands. Never- 
theless, scores of British and neutral mer- 
chantmen, as well as a few war-ships, have 
been sent to the bottom by German mines 
that have escaped the vigilance of the naval 
vessels and the subsidiary “ trawler sec- 
tion ” of the Royal Naval Reserve. At the 
present time the American navy is prac- 
tically without such means of defense, but 
steps are being taken to remedy this defect, 
and it is practically certain that Congress 
will be asked for legislation along lines 
similar to those upon which the English 
system is based. 

To come to the actual construction of the 
mines themselves, they may be divided into 
two classes, floating and anchored. Strange 
to say, a floating mine, if released from its 
buoy, will sink to the bottom, while the 


anchored mine is buoyant, being held from 
drifting by its anchor. 

While the floating mine is undoubtedly 
of great value, it has seen comparatively 
little use in the European war. The three 
British and French battle-ships destroyed 
when the fleet of the Allies first attempted 
to penetrate the Dardanelles were victims 
of mines of this type. The use of floating 
mines, however, is strictly limited under the 
terms of the Hague Convention, it being re- 
quired that they shall be absolutely harm- 
less one hour after leaving the boat or 
vessel from which they have been cast. In 
the same way, for the protection of neutral 
vessels, the international code provides that 
all anchored mines must become innocuous 
as soon as they break adrift from their 
anchor. 

Floating mines can be used to advantage 
only where there is a strong current, as in 
the case of the Dardanelles, to carry them 
down upon the enemy’s ships, or when 
thrown from a retreating fleet with the hope 
of carrying destruction to its pursuers. In 
such cases the mines are generally thrown 
overboard buoyed by an old cracker-box 
or barrel, a log, or some equally harmless 
object; but the commander of a pursuing 
vessel would indeed be foolhardy to allow 
his cutwater to strike any such floating ob- 
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ject, which might easily ‘carry with it a 
deadly engine of destruction. 

A standard and widely known type of 
anchoret mine is the Vickers, which is 
made in different sizes, and carries from 
seventy-five to five hundred pounds of an 
extremely high explosive. As a rule, it is 
so anchored as to remain about fifteen feet 
below the surface of the water, thus ex- 
ploding its charge against the unarmored 
portion of a war-ship’s hull. The method 
by which it is sunk to this depth is both 
ingenious and simple, though I shall have 
to take a good many words to make it 
clear to the reader. 

The mine, the anchor, and what is known 
as a measuring-weight are thrown into the 
water together. The measuring-weight, 
which is fastened to the anchor by a fifteen- 
foot length of rope, is a small ball of lead, 
which plunges rapidly toward the bottom. 
The anchor is a much larger, box-shaped 
object, which sinks more slowly owing to 
the resistance of the water. It will be seen 
that when the weight is fifteen feet below 
the anchor, the two will move downward 
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together, the former hanging from the lat- 
ter by the rope that fastens them. 

Meanwhile, the buoyant mine floats on 
the surface, being attached to the anchor by 
a cable which pays out from a reel as 
anchor and weight sink. The weight 
reaches the bottom first. As it does so, the 
cessation of its pull automatically stops 
the reel, which is inside the anchor. The 
cable will now pay out no farther, and as 
the anchor sinks the remaining fifteen feet 
to its final position on the sea-floor, it pulls 
the mine just that distance below the 
surface. 

An anchored mine of this type is usually 
exploded by the action of a contact arm, 
which strikes the passing ship; or its 
rotary motion, as it rubs against the side of 
a vessel, may disengage the firing-plunger. 
In case the mine breaks loose from its 
anchor, the relaxation of the strain that is 
caused by its buoyancy locks the plunger 
in such a way as to render the mechanism 
harmless to a vessel striking it. 

The cost of such a mine may be roughly 
estimated at five dollars a pound, exclusive 














A SMALL GERMAN MINE-LAYER, WITH A MINE READY TO LAUNCH FROM THE PROJECTING 
GEAR AT THE STERN 
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of the explosive. The average type is about 
three feet in diameter, weighs about one 
thousand pounds, and carries from one hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred pounds of 
guncotton, or some other high explosive. 
Effectively exploded, it is powerful enough 
to disable, and most probably to 
sink, the largest battle-ship afloat. 
The German navy is under- 
stood to have adopted as its 
favorite weapon an_ electro- 
chemical mine charged with an 
explosive known as “ T. N. T.,” 
or trotyl. On the top of this con- 
trivance, as shown in the engraving 
on page 263, are a number of spines. 
These are made of extremely soft 
metal, and contact with a vessel’s side 
would cause them to bend. Closely 
fitting the interior of each spine is a 
delicate glass tube. As soon as the 


spine bends, the glass breaks, allowing 
a fluid to escape. Directly beneath is 
an electrical battery, complete save for 
the liquid element. This, pouring from 
the broken tube upon the electrodes, 
generates a current which immediately 
explodes the mine. 


Under the head of defense against 
submarine mines, the aeroplane has 
proven itself most useful. To the lay- 
man it seems strange that a naval ob- 
server in an air-craft five hundred or 
a thousand feet above the water can see 
far more clearly beneath the waves 
than if he was on the deck of a vessel, 
within a few feet of the 
sea. This is explained 
by the fact that when the 
eye is far enough above 
the surface to lose sight 
of the motion of the 
waves, and to make the 
face of the ocean appear 
absolutely flat, the vision 
can then penetrate the 
water. For this reason, in locating the 
enemy’s mine-fields, scouting aeroplanes are 
used, which search for the point of danger 
and report back to the mine-sweepers. 

Special apparatus has recently been con- 
structed for mine-sweepers, but hitherto 
most of the work has been done by small 
steamers or trawlers, which operate in pairs. 
Between these vessels is stretched a long 
cable, suspended from them in such a way 
that it moves forward a short distance 
above the bottom of the sea. As it sweeps 
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along, it picks up the anchor-lines of the 
mines and drags the destructive engines to 
the surface, where they may be picked up 
or exploded with little danger. Working 
in relays, and following one another exactly 
as street-sweepers do on a public thorough- 

fare, a few pairs of boats can clear a 

large area during a day. 

In the United States the ques- 
tion of submarine mines is one 
to which the Navy Department 
is now paying great attention. 
At the present time each of our 

battle-ships and larger cruisers is 

equipped with a small number of 
submarine mines, both of the 
anchored variety, to be used for de- 
fense when our fleet is awaiting action, 
and of the floating type, for offensive 
work. ; 

A country with a comparatively limit- 
ed coast-line can use the submarine 
mine for defensive work so as practical- 
ly to prevent the entrance of hostile 
vessels to her harbors, but this cannot 
be done in the United States. With 
our continental coast-line running 
from Eastport, Maine, past the Florida 
peninsula and around the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Brownsville, Texas; with our 
long frontage upon the Pacific; with 
the hundreds of points at any one of 
which an enemy might strike, the num- 
ber of mines needed for even a compara- 
tive degree of protection would mount 
far into the hundreds of thousands. 

Their cost would be 
enormous, and their lay- 
ing and manipulation 
would require a force.of 
men far greater than we 
could assign to the task. 
Only trained operators 
and men with a certain 
amount of electro - me- 
chanical knowledge could 
be used for this work, and not one-hun- 
dredth part of the necessary number are 
likely to be available. 

As a result, our Navy Department, find- 
ing its weakness along these lines, “is en- 
deavoring to map out a system by which 
our difficulties may be overcome. What 
has been done was thus stated, only a few 
weeks ago, by Secretary Daniels: 


FIRED BY ELEC- 


During the last two years unprecedented prog- 
ress has been made in the expansion of our mining 
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A PAIR OF TRAWLERS SWEEPING UP A ROW OF THE ENEMY’S ANCHORED MINES 


equipment. This was begun and was well under 
way before the last Congress met. 

The navy is not, as many suppose, charged with 
the mining of our harbors. That is a function of 
the army. The extent of the mining operations 
of the navy is confined to the immediate vicinity 
of the fleets and such mining as may be necessary 
on the high seas. For the execution of this work 
and a further study and development of mines 
and mining, the navy now has three 
ships—the San Francisco and Balti- 
more, mine-layers and mine-depot 
ships, and the Dubuque, mine train- 
ing-ship. 

The general board as early as 1908 
recognized the need of mine-depot 
vessels, amd recommended the con- 
version of two old cruisers for this 
purpose. The same year, Congress 
authorized the conversion of the San 
Francisco and Baltimore. Work was 
started on the San Francisco June 12, 
1908, but was not completed until De- 
cember 2, 1911. Work on the Balti- 
more was not started until April 5, 
1913, and was completed April 1, 1915. 

As to mine-sweepers, a division of 
seagoing tugs and a division of 
torpedo - boats have recently been 
equipped with mine-sweeping gear, 
and the destroyer tender carries mine- 
sweeping gear for a division of des- 
troyers operating with the fleet. Ad- 
ditional gear is now being supplied. 
At Pensacola, Florida, during the 
winter, the San Francisco and a sub- 


A TROTYL MINE IN ITS 
CARRIAGE, 
FOR LAUNCHING 
FROM A MINE-LAYER 


marine flotilla have been operating jointly in 
mining exercises. 

The department has begun the manufacture of 
mines, and in a short time will have thirty-one 
mines for every nine it had two years ago, in- 
creasing our stock two hundred and forty-four 
per cent. 


The modern naval officer realizes that 
the submarine vessel, the sub- 
marine mine, and the aeroplane 
are factors that have changed 
almost every phase of modern 
warfare. The old-line officer, 
brought up with the idea that 
heavy armor on a battle-ship 
and powerful guns were bound 
to drive the enemy from the seas, 
is not obsolete. There are still 
men of this type in the navy, 
but the younger men, who are 
able to assimilate new ideas, are 
rapidly coming forward, and in 
them lies the greatest hope for 
America along naval lines. 

In the matter of harbor pro- 
tection — which, as has been 
stated, comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Coast Artillery Corps 
—mines alone would be insuffi- 
cient. .An_ invading enemy 
might send in advance of his 
fleet a number of useless hulks 
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to explode defensive 
works of this type. To 
prevent this, there is 
need of competent bat- 
teries of rapid-fire guns, 
probably from three to 
six inches in caliber, in 
order that the assailant’s 
advance guard may be 
sunk before it has in- 
vaded the mine zone. 
Such guns, while com- 
paratively useless 
against a battle - ship, 
would be adequate for 
the destruction of un- 
armored vessels. In this 
respect our harbor de- 
fenses at the present 
time are inadequately 
provided. Many of our 
more important seaports 
are protected by heavy 
mortar batteries and 
rifles of modern type, 
but the secondary bat- 
teries in some cases are 


totally absent and in 
all instances need 
strengthening. 


For this system of 
harbor defense electrical 
submarine mines are 
generally considered the 
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most efficient. They are 
always under control, 
and fresh mines may 
readily be added to re- 
place those which have 
been exploded. No ves- 
sel can pass through a 
channel so protected 
without affording a 
means of ascertaining 
her presence. The per- 
fect electrical condition 
of such mines may be 
easily ascertained, by a 
system of tests from the 
shore; and the mines 
can readily be raised for 
examination, or recov- 
ered when no _ longer 
required. 

To counterbalance 
these advantages, the 
objections to this type 
consist in the number cf 
wires, enclosed in sub- 
marine cables, that must 
be used, and the need of 
a large number of spe- 
cially trained men for 
their manipulation. 

In closing, it should 
be said that a submarine 
mine is not always in- 
fallible, for even with 
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THE COLUMN OF WATER RAISED BY THE EXPLOSION OF AN ANCHORED MINE, FIRED FOR 
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A PAIR OF FLOATING MINES CONNECTED BY A CABLE, TO BE LAID IN THE PATH OF AN 
ENEMY'S WAR-SHIPS 


the most up-to-date type, vessels may strike 
these engines of warfare and still remain 
uninjured. An instance was recently re- 
ported when an English submarine vessel 
picked up the cable of an anchored mine 
in one of her steering-vanes. Stopped by 
this sudden obstruction, and not knowing 
what had been encountered, the boat rose 
to the surface, carrying with it the mine, 
anchor, and all. It was only after several 
hours of most difficult and dangerous work 
that the mine was cast adrift. Had the 
submarine been ten feet closer to the sur- 
face, she would undoubtedly have been 
destroyed with all on board. 

Another instance took place during the 
Spanish-American War, in the harbor of 
Guantanamo. The old battle-ship Texas— 
since renamed the San Marcos, and used as 
a trial target for heavy naval guns—picked 
up a Spanish mine with her propeller. If 
this had happened in the colder seas of 
the north, it is tolerably certain that the 
ship would have been sunk. To the warmth 


of the Cuban waters must be ascribed her 


escape. On that coast barnacles grow as 
freely as weeds in a garden. The Spanish 
mine was of a type, now obsolete, with pro- 
truding spines which, if pressed in, acted as 


firing-pins to ignite the charge. Barnacles, 
however, had so incrusted these plungers 
that even when struck by the propeller of 
the Texas they remained in their original 
position, and the mine, firmly fixed between 
the propeller-blades, was removed without 
exploding. 

While submarine mines have been used 
for nearly one hundred and forty years in 
the warfare of nations, they are even yet 
more or less of an unknown quantity. To 
the layman, their use is perhaps the least 
understood of all the arts of war. While 
its main points and theories are known to 
all nations, there are many “ state secrets,” 
jealously guarded and concealed. 

For this reason, even experienced officers 
are often embarrassed for lack of informa- 
tion concerning some technical points of 
the various systems that are used. Each 
of the leading European powers has its own 
special methods and devices, which it 
guards with the utmost care. In the United 
States our army and navy officers have 
ideas which they believe and hope are in 
advance of those in vogue in Europe; but 
they are frank to say that, not knowing the 
complete scope of the foreign practise, they 
can make no definite comparison. 


IN A STRATFORD LANE 


THE roses in a Stratford lane 

Smiled at me through the evening rain. 

I wondered if from this same vine, 

Filled with the fragrance of old wine, 

Roses once smiled on Shakespeare’s lass 
When she tripped through the scented grass. 


I wondered if he loitered here 

In the great wonder of the year, 

And, leaning over some red rose 

In this hushed, magic garden-close, 
Dreamed his great words, and did repeat: 
“By any name ’twould smell as sweet!” 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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time after the 


' Champ Clark a question de- 

signed to develop that gentle- 
man’s views about the possibility of a can- 
didacy for the Democratic nomination in 
1916. 

Mr. Clark had been for several days 
and many ballots the leading candidate for 
his party’s highest distinction in the 1912 
convention at Baltimore. In nine ballots 
he had received an actual majority of all 
the votes in the convention, so that if 
nominations had been made by majority 
vote in that body, as they are in Repub- 
lican conventions, he would have enjoyed 
an assurance of nomination only paralleled 
by a cat’s traditional expectation of life, 
or lives. 

Not unnaturally, then, the inquiry about 
the Speaker’s attitude toward 1916 was one 
of more than casual and speculative in- 
terest; particularly so, in view of the dec- 
laration in the Baltimore platform in favor 
of confining the Presidential tenure to a 
single term. His answer disposed of two 
questions with one retort. 

“If President Wilson makes good,” he 
said, in effect, ‘‘ nobody will have a chance 
to take the Democratic nomination away 
from him; if he doesn’t make good, nobody 
else will be willing to take it at all.” 

There was more political wisdom in the 
remark than most people noted at the time. 
It coolly ignored the fact that the party 


had declared in favor of a single term for 
Presidents, and events have proved that 
nobody else is disposed to take that declara- 
tion any more seriously than did Mr. Clark. 
President, party, country, rival leaders 
within and zealous critics without the Dem- 
ocratic ranks, all have chosen to assume 
that the one-term pronouncement was just 
a bit of harmless space-filler, not designed 
to mislead anybody, but just inserted as 
a part of the concession to the firmly es- 
tablished idea that a platform must have 
about so much buncombe in it, or the poli- 
ticians might not know what it was. 

Speaker Clark, of all men, might have 
found some reason for wanting to keep that 
declaration in the party’s and the country’s 
mind. If it meant anything to anybody, 
it surely would to him, for the elimination 
of President Wilson would leave the Speak- 
er the leading candidate for the succession, 
with the possible exception of Secretary 
Bryan. But Mr. Clark knew that nothing 
of the sort was going to happen; and when 
he relinquished his interest, everybody else 
recognized that the single-term pledge had 
been definitely consigned to the desuetude 
that latterly has become the portion of 
some other notable “ scraps of paper.” 

At the outset of any consideration of the 
probable actors in the Presidential play of 
1916, then, it may be set down that Mr. 
Wilson will have an unopposed renomina- 
tion at the hands of the Democracy. It is 
conceivable that events might even yet so 
shape themselves as to bring out an op- 
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MYRON T. HERRICK, FORMER GOVERNOR OF OHIO FRANK B. WILLIS, TWICE A CONGRESSMAN, AND 
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WARREN G. HARDING, A LEADING OHIO REPUBLICAN, THEODORE E. BURTON, FORMER CONGRESSMAN 
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FOUR PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES FROM OHIO 





DISTINGUISHED VETERANS OF AMERICAN 
LIFE DENTIAL 
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From a pyrighted 
position. The times 
are pregnant with 
all kinds of possi- 
bilities. Mr. Wil- 
son’s administration 
confronts a com- 
plexity of difficult 
issues, On any one 
of which a mistake 
might be made that 
would cause revolt 
within the party; 
but such a thing is 
not likely. More- 
over, revolt is a long 
way from _ revolu- 
tion, and it would 
take revolution, 
now, to deprive Mr. 
Wilson of his party’s 
testimonial. 
Conceding all this 
to the President, it 
is quite within the 
facts and the pro- 
prieties to say that 
his renomination 
will not be tendered 
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JOHN W. WEEKS, SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 
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CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, OF INDIANA, FORMER CON- 
GRESSMAN, SENATOR, AND VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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NEW ENGLAND'S MOST PROMINENT PRESI- 
POSSIBILITY 
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as the token of an 
overweening affec- 
tion entertained by 
the men who will 
vote it to him in 
the Democratic con- 
vention. Mr. Wil- 
son has not won the 
affections of the 
leaders, major or 
minor, in his party. 
He has been quite 
too independent of 
them, too well satis- 
fied to get on with- 
out their advice, too 
confident in his own 
judgments, and per- 
haps too successful 
in imposing his own 
will on the political 
and legislative 
chiefs. They com- 
monly make com- 
plaint that he has 
been wont to drive 
where he could as 
well have led. 
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The difference is keenly felt by many 
gentlemen of delicate sensibilities and not 
inconsiderable party potency. The Presi- 
dent has not made enemies, as Mr. Cleve- 
land was prone to do; but rather, some- 
what after the manner of the second 
Adams, he has seemed incapable of in- 
spiring warm attachments. In some of his 
moments of self-revelation, indeed, the 
illumination that he has given to this phase 
of his character has been curiously like that 
which the perfect frankness of the famous 
diary sheds on the inner self of John 
Quincy Adams. 

Be this as it may, 
public men of all 
parties and views 
assume that the 
Democratic nomina- 
tion for 1916 is al- 
ready as good as 
made. — President 
Wilson had rivals in 
1912; he will have 
none in 1916. It is 
not so certain ‘that 
Vice-President Mar- 
shall will be nom- 
inated with him, but 
altogether _proba- 
ble; the only proba- 
ble reason to the 
contrary is the fact 
that conditions may 
make it desirable to 
name a New York 
man, in order to 
strengthen’ the 
party in the Em- 
pire State. Against 
this are two argu- 
ments — first, that 
such a ticket, pla- 
cing both nominees 
in the East, would 
be geographically distorted; second, that it 
would abandon Indiana, itself a doubtful 
State and an important one, in which the 
Vice-President is very popular. 

There is no reason, anyhow, for a 
change. Mr. Marshall has been amiable 
about living within the character of a po- 
sition that has afforded him opportunity 
for sundry jokes at his own expense. He 
has done no harm at all, and as much good 
as anybody alive could do, being Vice- 
President; so why a change? That’s what 
many influential Democrats are saying. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT, OF NEW YORK, WHOSE 
NAME CANNOT BE EXCLUDED FROM DISCUS- 
SION AS A POSSIBLE NOMINEE 
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If things are nicely settled in advance 
for the Democrats, it must be said thaf\ 
they have a monopoly of the smooth sail- 
ing during the preconvention stage of the 
political voyage. They have but to point 
with pride, this time; that being always 
the conceded function of the party in 
power. The Republicans have all the c1m- 
petition, the conflict, the troubles, and the 
wire-pulling in their camp; and the amount 
of it developing thus early suggests power- 
fully that the nomination of that so recent- 
ly bankrupt organization is receiving a 

most flattering ap- 
praisal at the hands 
of experts in po- 
litical valuation. 

At such a time 
as the present, with 
the campaign ahead 
and the nomina- 
tion still a whole 
year in the future; 
with issues by no 
means made up, 
and the availability 
of possible candi- 
dates liable to be 


utterly changed by 


transactions yet to 
occur—it is impos- 
sible even to guess 
with confidence the 
men who may be 
important figures in 
the contest for the 
Republican nom- 
ination. Half the 
nominations __ that 
have been made by 
national conven- 
tions would have 
seemed _ preposter- 
ous a year in ad- 
vance of their ma- 
king. If to-day some political seer could 
name the next Republican nominee, it is 
probable that many people would regard 
him as a lunatic, and would relegate his 
prediction to the catalogue of those pecul- 
iarly amusing vagaries that contemplation 
of the political crystal can induce in minds 
otherwise normal. 

So it is not purposed at this time to un- 
dertake any definite estimate of the factors 
which may make for and against particular 
men and their ambitions. It is designed 
merely to give a little information about 
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those who are al- 
ready in the public 
mind and eye, and 
who are likely to be 
more aggressively 
there during the 
next twelve months’ 
consideration of the 
question of candi- 
dates. These an- 
imadversions will be 
set down in such a 
spirit of complete 
neutrality and im- 
personal aloofness 
as should —so we 
have been told — 
mark all our con- 
templations of bel- 
ligerencies in times 
like the troublous 
present. 

Surely it will not 
be questioned that 
there are plenty of 
available aspirants 
for this nomination; 
for in a list of nine- 
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teen men _ whose 
names have been 
more or less widely 
mentioned as possi- 
bilities, it is found 
that seven are na- 
tives of GQhio. The 
Buckeye State has 
ever since the Civil 
War been a mother 
of Presidents and 
Presidential candi- 
dates; it is keeping 
nicely up to_ its 
average, therefore, 
in presenting a 
modest list of seven 
availabilities. More- 
over, Ohio points 
with pride, and 
with some new ef- 
fectiveness of argu- 
ment, to the fact 
that she has _ be- 
come a respectably 
doubtful State, and 
will bear attention 
at all times. 
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New York is rep- 
resented by three 
native sons in our 
list, Pennsylvania 
and Illinois each by 
two, while Kansas, 


cation, and politics 
as an avocation. As 
their avocational 
success and distinc- 
tion increases, they 
are likely to ex- 


change the rank of 
their employments; 
politics becomes the 
vocation, law the 
avocation. Our 
Presidential _possi- 
bilities justify this 
generalization, for 
there .are~ sixteen 
lawyers among the 
nineteen. The three 
who can -claim 
in 1845 and, though whatever distinction 
he doesn’t look it at may attach to this 
all, is five years old- * —& circumstance are 
er than the next . m® Governor Brum- 
man in seniority. © baugh, of Pennsyl- 


A strikingly large © * _vania, who has been 
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lic men in this ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, UNITED STATES SENATOR Roosevelt, of New 
country start with FROM WISCONSIN, HIS STATES CANDIDATE York who once 
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? a IN 1908 AND I9I2 tr . 
the law as their vo- Prem «@ cotevidtted phetenbaah ty Mintle & Millan studied law, but has 


Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut are 
credited with one 
apiece. The young- 
est man on the list 
is former Governor 
Hadley of Missouri, 
who was born in 
1872; the oldest, 
Elihu Root of New 
York, who was born 
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been almost everything except a lawyer; 
and Mr. Weeks of Massachusetts, a banker. 

Not only is our Presidential list strong 
in lawyers, but it is strong in strong lawyers. 
Nearly every one of the sixteen rose to a 
high rank in his profession before aban- 
doning it, more or less absolutely, for pub- 
lic life; and without exception they have 
been compelled to make pecuniary sacri- 
fices in order to devote themselves to public 
careers. Among the older men on the list, 
almost every one attained leading rank at 
the bar of his home State. Mr. Root, 
Senator Cummins, Vice-President Fair- 
banks, Senator Borah, Senator Burton, 
Governor Hadley, Senator La Follette, and 
Senator Norris are particularly entitled to 
be noted. 

Starting in the Northeast, Senator Weeks, 
of Massachusetts, has let it be understood 
that he will be well pleased to have the 
backing of New England’s delegations; to 
be made the favorite son of his section as 
well as his State. Reared on a New Hamp- 
shire farm, he was educated at Annapolis, 
and served several years in the navy after 
graduation. Then, following a brief ex- 


perience in the railroad world, he became 
a member of the Boston banking and 
brokerage firm of Hornblower & Weeks. 
Mr. Weeks has managed to be a highly 
successful business man, and he beats all 
his competitors in the number of his avoca- 
tions, maintaining two of them, both very 
exacting. 

One is politics, in which he has been 
alderman, mayor, and eight years Con- 
gressman, and was then elected Senator at 
the first election by popular vote in his 
State. The other avocation is based on 
Senator Weeks’s intense interest in all mili- 
tary and naval affairs. He belongs to a 
long list of patriotic societies, and has been 
active, since leaving the navy, in promoting 
every interest of National Guard, naval 
militia, and like organizations; serving on 
various boards and commissions. In Con- 
gress he has been distinctly of the business 
type of publicist. 

New York has three distinguished citi- 
zens whose names appear in almost every 
discussion of Presidential timber. Former 
President Roosevelt has not said or done 
anything to show that he has even thought 
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about the possibility of being a Republican 
nominee; but speculation and discussion 
have steadfastly declined to consider him 
out of the field. For that matter, it would 
make little difference what he might have 
said or done; he would have been discussed 
in this connection anyhow. 

Senator Root in all good faith thought 
he was getting out of public life when he 
announced that he would not again ask 
election to the upper chamber. But far 
from that, he was promptly sent to the 
New York State constitutional convention, 
of which he was made chairman; and be- 
fore he had fairly got outside the Senate 
Chamber on March 4 his admirers had 
started a Presidential boom for him that 
declined to be suppressed. 

In a career that has seldom been paral- 
leled in the wide variety of its experiences, 
Mr. Root has earned from no small number 
of commentators the characterization of the 
foremost American publicist of his day. 
He has been in the Cabinets of two Presi- 
dents, has managed numerous diplomatic 
missions, was awarded the Nobel peace 
prize for 1912, is possibly the country’s 
best-seasoned presiding officer for political 
conventions—in short, he has had all the 
gamut of public experience that may well 
come to an American, save the Presidency. 

Along with Roosevelt and Root, veterans 
of public life, New York has an expectant 
in Governor Charles S. Whitman, one of 
the youngest men entered. Born in Con- 
necticut, Mr. Whitman is credited with a 
State-pride following there that might se- 
cure him some support; and he enjoys the 
prestige attaching to election as Governor 
of New York by a very large majority. 
-His political career was entirely in New 
York City, as legal officer of various grades, 
until he became Governor; and his nomina- 
tion for his present office—to which some 
might point as a typical instance of the 
illogical way in which a democracy so often 
selects its executives—was the direct result 
of his success in convicting the sorry lot of 
criminals who were involved in the famous 
Rosenthal murder affair. Mr. Whitman’s 
rise has been startlingly sudden, and not 
without its points of similarity to the early 
career of Grover Cleveland. 

It is always to be borne in mind that 
New York has another distinguished 
citizen who, like Roosevelt, persists in ap- 
pearing in all discussions of Presidential 
possibilities, whether he approves and en- 
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courages it or not. I refer, of course, to 
Charles Evans Hughes, former Governor, 
now a member of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Hughes is widely re- 
garded as the right type of man for his 
party to put forward — enough of a re- 
former without being esteemed unduly 
radical. As in the case of Mr. Roosevelt, 
there is no reason for alleging that Mr. 
Justice Hughes takes any interest in the 
discussion of himself as a possibility. In- 
deed, he has emphatically declared himself 
out of the race; but his admirers, never- 
theless, have not stopped talking about him. 

Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh of 
Pennsylvania, though he has the disad- 
vantage of hailing from the Gibraltar of 
Republicanism, will pretty certainly be 
named by his State as its Presidential 
choice next year. He has been all his life 
an educator— county superintendent of 
schools, president of Juanita College, ‘first 
commissioner of education for Porto Rico; 
and, from 1906 down to the beginning of 
the present year, superintendent of pub- 
lic schools of Pennsylvania. Last fall the 
Republicans, casting about for a man on 
whom everybody in their party might unite, 
named him for Governor, and he carried 
the State by an immense majority. He en- 
joys a great personal popularity by reason _ 
of his long connection with the State’s 
school system. As Governor, he has de- 
monstrated a disposition to have his own 
way, whether it suited the “ organization ” 
or not, which has commended him to peo- 
ple who like vigor and independence in an 
executive. 

Comes now the canvass of Ohio’s group 
of more or less open aspirants. Allusion 
has already been made to the fact that the 
Buckeye State counts no less than seven of 
her sors among the noble army of Repub- 
lican possibilities. Three of the seven— 
Vice-President Fairbanks, Senator Sher- 
man, and Senator Norris—moved westward 
early in life, and have long been identified 
with other States; but the other four have 
found political promotion in the common- 
wealth of their birth. 

Former Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
after some twenty-two years of public life, 
declined last year to run again for the 
Senate. He had served for a long time in 
the House, then for a term in the Senate; 
and in both bodies had been known always 
as a leader, a real orator, a student, and a 
man of exceptionally wide information and 
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sound views. He has also written ex- 
tensively on economic and historic topics, 
and is one of the country’s authorities on all 
questions concerning waterways. He was 
long chairman of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, and when last year he 
undertook a bitter fight against the appro- 
priation bill from this committee — the 
“pork barrel ””—he gained so powerful a 
following that in the end the measure was 
substantially reorganized, at the expense of 
a sound defeat for its managers. 

Refusing a second Senatorial term, Mr. 
Burton was ready to retire from public life, 
and planned a long trip around the world, 
especially for the study of South America 
and our relations with its countries. As in 
the case of Senator Root, however, his de- 
termination to retire was the signal for a 
demand from his home admirers that he 
should enter the Presidential lists; and this, 
in effect, he has done. His friends are ma- 
king a preliminary effort on his behalf in 
Ohio, and in other parts of the country, 
and are confident that he will be one of the 
most important figures in the national con- 
vention. 

Whoever gets the support of Ohio next 


year will have pretty conclusive testimony 
that the State really favored him; for the 
new Governor, Frank B. Willis, elected last 
fall after a service of four years in Con- 
gress, has the support of a good many 


friends. They insist that his election was 
evidence that he is a great vote-getter, for 
he had to defeat a Democrat, Governor 
James M. Cox, who had a good record, and 
whom everybody regarded as much strong- 
er than his party. 

Along with Mr. Willis for Governor, 
Warren G. Harding, a long-time leader of 
Republicanism in Ohio, was elected to the 
United States Senate; and he also has ar- 
dent supporters whenever there is favorite- 
son discourse among the Buckeyes. 

Finally, there is Myron T. Herrick, who 
had a term as Governor and proved an ex- 
cellent business administrator; served un- 
der Taft, and for nearly two years under 
Wilson, as ambassador to France; and re- 
cently came home, to be greeted as a Presi- 
dential figure. Mr. Herrick’s management 
of the hard problems that Paris furnished 
in the months after war was declared earned 
for him the generous recognition of all 
Americans, whether stranded abroad or dis- 
tracted at home. His work bore out the 
judgments that had been based on his 
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earlier service as a business man of large 
parts and high distinction, and as an 
executive who knew how to manage the 
business of a State. 

The Ohioans insist that they are going 
to thrash out their differences and present 
a united front at the national convention. 
If they do so, there is no doubt that they 
will make their voice heard in the selection 
of the party’s standard-bearer. 

Time was when it was deemed politically 
necessary that a candidate for President 
should have been born in a log house. The 
supply of log cabins has about run out, but 
Michigan provides a neat bit of variety by 
bringing forward a favorite son who was a 
newsboy in the very same town from which 
he was afterward elected United States 
Senator. He is William Alden Smith, law- 
yer, newspaper-publisher, politician, and 
Michigan’s choice for President. 

Senator Smith served for fourteen years 
in the House, where he won the promotion 
that carried him to the Senate when Rus- 
sell A. Alger died. He has been a Re- 
publican of the fighting school and an un- 
compromising protectionist. He came 
prominently before the public, about three 
years ago, as chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee that inquired into the loss of the 
Titanic. 

Indiana, according to general report and 
belief, is likely to present to the national 
convention the candidacy of Charles War- 
ren Fairbanks, long-time leader in the 
Hoosier State, Congressman, Senator, and 
Vice-President from 1905 to 1909. Mr. 
Fairbanks was his State’s choice for the 
Presidential nomination in 1908, and had 
its enthusiastic support, as well as a good 
deal of sentiment in his favor in other 
quarters. He has been living in retirement 
since 1909. 

Illinois has at least two entirely willing 
Presidential possibilities. One is James R. 
Mann, Republican leader of the House of 
Representatives; the other, Senator Law- 
rence Y. Sherman. Either of them, with 
the solid support of the big Illinois delega- 
tion, would be a serious figure. 

During an experience now covering 
eighteen years in the House, Mr. Mann 
climbed to his party’s leadership by sheer 
faculty of knowing more about legislation 
than any one among his compeers, and 
despite the fact that he wears bellicose, 
bristly, and obstreperous whiskers. His 
capacity to know all about everything on 
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the calendar has been one of the wonders 
of Washington for many years; and it is 
said that he had that same faculty when 
he was an alderman in Chicago, an official 
of the village of Hyde Park, a park-board 
official, and various other minorities on the 
way up to national prominence. Mr. Mann 
we shall have with us for some time, no 
matter what happens; for he will keep on 
being Republican leader se long as he likes, 
and will be Speaker, if he chooses, when- 
ever the Republicans come into power. So 
he has about as good a tenure of political 
life as could well be desired. 

Senator Sherman, Mr. Mann’s rival for 
the Illinois support, hails from the old 
Lincoln district, lives in the old Lincoln 
town of Springfield, and is reputed to look 
something like Lincoln. He has been a 
county judge, a member of the Legislature, 
in which he was speaker of the lower 
branch; Lieutenant-Governor of the State, 
and head of the administrative board that 
controls the State institutions. When 


Lorimer’s seat in the Senate was declared 
vacant, Sherman was chosen to fill out the 
unexpired term. He is the homespun style 
of statesman, a good campaigner, and 
withal very popular in the down-State part 


of Illinois. 

Whether Wisconsin will come to next 
year’s convention under the banner of 
Senator La Follette is yet on the knees of 
the gods—or, perhaps more properly, in the 
inner consciousness of the Senator himself. 
In 1908 and 1912 he was his State’s can- 
didate. Like Senator Cummins, whom 
Iowa is expected to present for the 1916 
nomination, he has been throughout his 
political career a fighting figure, and doubt- 
less will continue such to the end. 

Senator Cummins has fought literally for 
everything he has ever had in politics, and 
he had to fight a good many bootless bat- 
tles before he began to land with the win- 
ners. But his time came; after two de- 
feats for the Senate, he gained control of 
his State, was thrice elected Governor, and 
has now been three times Senator. He was 
an early tariff insurgent within the Repub- 
lican ranks, and both in Iowa and at Wash- 
ington has been a leader of the radical wing 
of the party, especially in those policies 
which have looked to the effective regula- 
tion of public-service corporations. In 
1908 he had a narrow escape from being 
nominated for Vice-President, and in 1912 
most of the delegation from Iowa supported 
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him for President. He will have his State 
support in 1916, and probably a considera- 
ble strength in the States farther West, 
where the Iowa influence is powerful. 

Much the same sort of figure as Senator 
Cummins is Senator Norris, of Nebraska. 
Born on an Ohio farm, he knew very real 
poverty as a boy, managed to get an educa- 
tion, and rose to the bench in Nebraska. 
Thence he was sent to Congress, where he 
was leader of the movement, a few years 
ago, for the revision of the rules of the 
House. His victory in that fight won him 
a place in the Senate, where he has been 
thoroughly independent. Senator Norris 
has never intimated a purpose of being a 
candidate; but many of his mid-Western 
friends believe that he is a man who might 
break a deadlock in a convention of many 
candidacies. His State delegation is con- 
ceded to him, if he asks it. 

Among all the candidates with delega- 
tions at their backs, the man who is likely 
to poll the largest number of States at the 
outset is Borah, of Idaho. His own State 
is small in population and unimportant in 
the Electoral College—facts that make it 
necessary for him to get a good deal of 
neighborhood support if he is to cut any 
figure in the convention. And Western 
Republicans count not only that he will 
have several States in his own geographical 
area, but that he will be a favorite with 
some important Southern politicians who 
liked his conduct at the convention four 
years ago, as a member of the national 
committee. At any rate, Mr. Borah holds 
an important rating in nearly all the po- 
litical lists, despite the fact that some of 
the conservative Eastern wing of the party 
think he has been too radical in the past, 
and comes from the “ wrong part of the 
country.” 

Our list of Republican possibilities might 
be expanded to include the compliment of 
honorable mention for a good many other 
gentlemen. The effort has been rather to 
tell a little about those who, at this time, 
either are regarded as frankly candidates, 
or are being distinctly pressed to become 
such. During the coming months there 
may be many changes in the list. Some un- 
known of to-day may be a leader in the 
convention, and then may be defeated at 
last by yet another unknown. 

Such is the political game. To-day’s best 
prophecies are at “best little more than 
guesses. 





RAISING AN ARMY 
IN A HURRY 
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OULD the United States raise an 
( army in a hurry? 

Taking the worst possibilities 
that might by some unforeseen turn de- 
velop from the present world conflict, could 
Uncle Sam equip himself with land forces 
sufficient to expel a determined and power- 
ful invader before the enemy could inflict 
fearful injury upon the country? 

The answer need not involve a discussion 
of the efficiency of our militia or the com- 
parative value of our regular army. So, 
too, one may lay aside any controversy as 
to the ability of the American navy to grap- 
ple with such a force as would necessarily 
precede or accompany a fleet of hostile 
transports. 

Even if Admiral Fletcher did tell the 
House Naval Committee, not long ago, that 
“we are not prepared for the worst 
emergency that might arise, to protect our 
commerce from the largest force available,” 
the average American citizen is fully satis- 
fied that the navy can cope with any prob- 
able aggressor. He also stakes his faith 
upon the regular army as the equal of any 
similar number of regulars drawn from 
whatever country you please. 

This, however, leaves the main question 
still to be answered, for an invasion of 
America would certainly mean the landing 
of forces far outnumbering our regular 
army. It is a reasonable supposition that 
no government will dare to attack the 
United States until prepared to do so with 
a fleet of at least equal strength and a land 
army calculated to overwhelm resistance. 
The successful defense of the country, 


therefore would depend upon the fast mo- 
bilization and training of large bodies of 
volunteers. Could such armies be raised 
and equipped in time to be of service? 

England, as I write, is putting together 
her “ Kitchener’s Army ” of at least a mil- 
lion men, and it is understood that another 
million will follow. At the outbreak of war 
fewer than one hundred thousand British 
regulars were available to throw into France 
to stem the tide of Teutonic invasion. 
This unpreparedness for fighting may be 
good evidence to refute the German charge 
that England desired the war and set it 
afoot; but if those in power at Westminster 
foresaw the coming struggle as a proba- 
bility, or even a possibility, it is not special- 
ly creditable to them that its arrival found 
them so unready. 

Luckily, perhaps, for the security of 
British soil, the opposing armies were 
bound to fight out the first rounds in Bel- 
gium and France. Had it been otherwise, 
had Germany promptly launched one of her 
enormous armies, say a quarter of a mil- 
lion men or more, and by evading or de- 
feating the British fleet placed them upon 
the shores of England, the island nation’s 
organized power of defense would have 
been limited to an army of less than two 
hundred thousand regulars and a Terri- 
torial force of considerable numbers, but of 
unproved quality. 

Of course, the balance of probability is 
against such an invasion, for—as the great 
Moltke is said to have remarked — with 
Britain’s navy still in the ascendent, the 
chief problem with a landing force would 
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be to get it back to Germany. The truth 

holds, nevertheless, that had Germany 
penetrated the ring of Britain’s fleet at the 
opening of the war, with an army propor- 
tionate to the task, England might have 
faced a crisis of the gravest possible 
character. 

Now the standing army of England, as 
it existed before the present war, was more 
than one hundred thousand in excess of 
the standing army of the United States. 
The girdle of British battle-ships in the 
North Sea is undoubtedly superior to the 
naval resources of this country; and the 
coast-line that it has to guard is vastly 
less extensive than ours, with our long 
fronts on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Pacific. 

If she was unprepared at the start of this 
great conflict, Great Britain has since acted 
with great promptitude and energy to in- 
crease her military power. Knowing as 
the British people do that the greatest 
navy in the world is protecting their shores, 
they have considered it only common pru- 
dence to raise and equip large forces for 
home defense; this is in addition to the 
million men or more now under training for 
the front, or perhaps arriving there at the 
time’ of writing. 

Unless one takes for granted that some 
peculiar combination of circumstances, as 
yet unknown to every-day American ob- 
servers, guarantees this country against the 
chance of war—a chance on which even 
Lloyd’s might not grant extravagant odds— 
there is no reason why the experiences of 
England in this colossal war should not 
teach us a useful lesson. Great Britain is 
straining every resource to put her home 
armies on the million-men basis to meet an 
enemy who has no apparent prospect of 
breaking the first line of her defense, King 
George’s battle fleet. With a longer coast- 
line, a much smaller standing army, a weak- 
er navy, and fewer facilities for construct- 
ing naval and military equipment, has 
America any right to regard herself as se- 
cure against all probable or possible 
dangers? 

If there exists some necromantic spell, 
some secret incense, to whisk away the war- 
clouds from this country whenever they 
may appear, then by all means let us rest 
easy in our present defenses, if, indeed, we 
do not reduce them. But if there is no 
such magic weapon at the disposal of the 
Washington authorities, if there is nothing 
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more than a “ conviction ” of our peaceful 
place in the sun, nothing more than our 
own desire to let alone and be let alone, 
then the times call to be up and doing. 

Belgium possessed the very same nar- 
cotic, with the important additional fact 
that her inviolability was pledged by the 
hand and seal of five great powers, and 
Belgium has been trampled into the dust 
under the iron heel of the invader. China 
waited upon the same totem, and China 
has been the football of every bully that 
passed her door. 

“The country has been misinformed,” 
said President Wilson in his most recent 
annual address to Congress. “ We have not 
been negligent of national defense. What 
is it that it is suggested we should prepare 
todo? To defend ourselves against attack? 
We have always found means to do that, 
and shall find them whenever it is neces- 
sary, without calling our people away from 
their necessary tasks to render compulsory 
military service in times of peace. 

“ From the first we have had a clear and 
settled policy with regard to military es- 
tablishments. We never have had and, 
while we retain our present principles and 
ideals, we never shall have a large standing 
army. If asked: ‘ Are you ready to defend 
yourselves?’ we reply, ‘ Most assuredly; to 
the utmost.’ And yet we shall not turn 
America into an armed camp. 

“We must depend in every time of na- 
tional peril, in the future as in the past, 
not upon a standing army, nor yet upon a 
reserve army, but upon a citizenry trained 
and accustomed to arms.” 

President Wilson is no doubt aware that 
similar protests against a strong standing 
army, and equally emphatic expressions of 
confidence in levies of “ citizenry,” have 
resounded through the halls of Congress 
whenever American legislators have had to 
discuss the question of preparations for 
defense. Shortly before the outbreak of 
war in 1898, a Representative from the 
State of Washington, who has since become 

a Senator from Illinois, contemptuously 
described the regular army as consisting 
of “gilded military satraps on the one 
hand, and tinseled society sapheads on the 
other.” In the same debate Congressman 


Hepburn, of Iowa, one of the best-équipped 
members of the House of Representatives, 
spoke thus: 

If the country enters upon war, we want that 
To make it so, the 


war to be a popular one. 
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patriots of the land must be invited to take part 
in it, as they have done in all previous wars. 


A few months later the United States 
found itself called upon to undertake the 
invasion and conquest of the Spanish 
colonies. The result, as viewed in the light 
of subsequent history, was thus dispassion- 
ately reviewed by the New York Sun in 
February, 1915: 


Seventeen years ago to-day war between the 
United States and Spain was made ineluctable by 
the destruction of the battle-ship Maine in Havana 
harbor. 

When the war came, it was fought by us under 
conditions of unpreparedness that made our con- 
centration camps more deadly to our soldiers than 
the bullets of the enemy. A system adapted to 
the routine exercises of an army of twenty-five 
thousand broke down utterly when its task was 
suddenly and unexpectedly increased. 

The unnecessary sufferings of patriotic young 
men eager to serve their country, the needless 
tortures of wounded soldiers, the waste of lives, 
the subsequent scandals, and the revelation of our 
weakness; have these been forgotten by the nation 
in the passage of half a generation? 

Or will the recollections aroused by the recur- 
rence of this fateful anniversary enforce the dis- 
interested urgings of those who to-day remind the 
citizens of the United States that courage, de- 
votion, and loyalty only partly equip a man to 
serve his country on the march, in the trenches, 
and on the field of battle? 


As for the theory that the United States 
possesses a “ citizenry trained and accus- 
tomed to arms,” it may well be asked how 
many young men under thirty walking the 
streets of Chicago, or inhabiting a New 
England village, have enough skill in rifle 
practise or company formation to land them 
in anything but the awkward squad? 

In 1898, when—to use use the words of 
Congressman Hepburn—a sudden “ invita- 
tion ” was issued to the “ patriots of the 
land,” the cream of the hastily organized 
volunteer army, by a mighty effort and 
amid vast confusion, was assembled at 
Tampa for the invasion of Cuba. Of that 
force the commanding general reported as 
follows: 


It contains fourteen of the best-conditioned 
regiments of volunteers. These have never been 
under fire. Between thirty and forty per cent are 
undrilled, and in one regiment over three hundred 
men have never fired a gun. 


As a matter of fact, the unenlisted citi- 
zenry of the United States is not “ trained 
and accustomed to arms ” in any sense that 
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could possibly distinguish it, in marching, 
camping, and fighting, from the rawest of 
raw levies. . 

Raising an army in a hurry is not pos- 
sible any longer. The character of modern 
fighting demands a minimum of six months’ 
vigorous preparation under Spartan codes 
of discipline. Willingness to fight, zeal for 
the national honor, are but two of a dozen 
equally essential qualities. 

Only the best-trained French and British 
regulars were pitted against the picked 
legions of Germany in those early days of 
the war when so much depended upon a 
stubborn resistance to the first rush of the 
invaders. When French, Haig, and Smith- 
Dorrien executed their hazardous retreat 
from Mons, in Belgium, to the outskirts of 
Paris, it was to the cream of the British 
soldiery that they entrusted the desperate 
rear-guard fighting that saved them from 
utter disaster. It is only too easy to 
imagine what might have happened had 
recruits of two or three months’ experi- 
ence been substituted for the veterans of 
Indian and African campaigns. 

There have been three notable instances 
when nations have hurriedly raised great 
armies in order to meet a sudden military 
emergency. One was the supreme effort 
that revolutionary France made, in 1792, 
to hurl back the Prussian and Austrian in- 
vaders. The second was the case of the 
Civil War in America; the third was Gam- 
betta’s endeavor, in 1870-1871, to replace 
the lost French armies by a national levy 
en masse. Only in the first of these historic 
instances can one properly say that raw 
troops succeeded, by dint of superb en- 
thusiasm, in overmatching better-trained 
adversaries. 

Even then, the victories of Valmy and 
Fleurus were not a triumph for the vol- 
unteer principle. The French Revolution- 
ary troops were raised compulsorily; so was 
Gambetta’s army in 1870. And who will 
say, in the face of historical proof, that the 
Federal troops in the American Civil War 
were the product of voluntary enlistment, 
as we understand the term? 

Following the attack upon Fort Sumter 
by the Confederates, in April, 1861, Presi- 
dent Lincoln realized the need for vigorous 
recruiting, and called upon seventy-five 
thousand men to serve in the militia. The 
North had at that time about sixteen thou- 
sand regulars. Soon after the first call 
came a further demand for forty-two thou- 





sand volunteers for the army and navy. It 
was then that the military spirit of the 
North reached its most demonstrative 
climax, with a consequent ready flow of 
recruits; but: the records show that the 
enthusiasm subsequently lapsed, and that 
the numbers coming forward rapidly 
dropped. 

Facing a grave dilemma, Lincoln had re- 
course to the draft — which was a plain 
manifesto from the government announcing 
that those who declined to volunteer might 
be forced to serve. No military authority, 
so far as I am aware, holds that volunteer- 
ing would have filled up the armies of the 
North to the required number. Therefore, 
let us not speak of the American Civil War 
as a triumph for voluntaryism, for it was 
no such thing. 

When an American citizen bases his be- 
lief in a successful resistance to invasion 
upon the enlistment of millions of volun- 
teers, he naively assumes that millions will 
volunteer, and that a threatened country 
will have six or eight months after the out- 
break of war in which to prepare an army 
of defense. This passes all reasonable 
bounds of optimism. The truth is only too 
obvious that volunteering, whether in 
America or Europe, has not produced 
armies sufficient to meet a great emergency. 
It was so in England in Pitt’s day; it may 
prove so again in our own day, before the 
German menace is fought down. It was 
patently true of Lincoln’s armies in the 
Civil War. 

Why has voluntary enlistment failed at 
the moment of severest test? Unfamiliarity 
with military life creates a gulf which even 
deep and sustained patriotic enthusiasm 
can scarcely bridge. The citizen unac- 
quainted with the ways of the camp, with 
no knowledge of marksmanship, no respect 
for discipline, can be drafted into a military 
regiment only by heroic abnegation, or the 
pull of some strong motive like the fear of 
ridicule or of unemployment. It was the 
South African War veterans and English 
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reservists and Canadian militiamen who 
first rushed to the colors when Canada 
called for an army last August. The man 
who knew camp life and the “ feel” of a 
rifle was at the enlisting office before it 
could open. There were other volunteers, 
thousands of them, in Britain as in Canada, 
who had yet to touch a trigger or lie around 
a tent-pole, but I am aware from first-hand 
observation that the preliminary to enlist- 
ment was in many cases a titanic battle 
against natural disinclinations. They knew 
nothing of military life and suspected or 
hated what they did not know. Their tim- 
idity was nobly conquered, no doubt, but 
under a different national system, such as 
compulsory training, the moral exercise 
might have been expended to some less per- 
sonal purpose. 

There is one way in which reliance upon 
a “citizenry trained to arms” may be 
justified in the future as it has never been 
in the past. If we could count upon sys- 
tematic and vigorous governmental action — 
in organizing the manhood of the nation 
into rifle- corps, well officered, rigidly 
drilled, and properly related by periodical 
maneuvers, the United States might sit 
back, yawn comfortably, and know its 
shores to be practically proof against 
eventualities. But while there is no radical 
departure from the present method of col- 
lecting an infinitesimal portion of the 
country’s manhood for a few weeks of 
militia training, no address of confidence 
from a Washington rostrum will lessen by 
one iota the danger of present unpre- 
paredness. 

If war ever is forced upon America, the 
one and only answer is to strike, and to 
strike hard, and to strike first—if possible. 
The arguments of diplomacy, the anger and 
indignation of an aroused people, become in 
that day as sounding brass. Powerful and 
well-equipped fleets and armies are the only 
trump-cards. They must be played, each 
in its turn; and no turn must be lost, or 
the enemy scoops the board. 


THE WEB OF LIFE 


Out of a midnight’s star-pierced gloom 
You came like a flame-sheathed knife; 
You cut the warp and threaded the loom; 

I wove, and the cloth was life! 


Talbot Bissell 
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THE SKIPPER FROM SKIBBEREEN 


ROM Skibbereen to Trebizond, 
From County Cork to Lazistan! 
What of the cargo? The winds were fair; 
Kindly as Heaven, they took me where 
I met her in a Turkish khan. 


Love o’ the sea, but she was rare! 
Eyes to melt a houri’s veil! 

Fingers sweet with henna stain 

Bound me with a jasmine chain, 
Bent and held me like a gale. 


From Lazistan to Port of Spain! 
No will of mine cast off the thrall 
Of paradise in Trebizond. 
It’s ever and ever a port beyond, 
Ever away, the wild winds call! 
Richard Butler Glaenzer 


OH, GOLDEN HOURS! 


H, golden hours, fly swift along, 

And bring more hours of gold. 

With golden grapes our cup is filled, 

With lavish hand its nectar spilled; 
Oh, reckless youth, and bold! 


Oh, silver hours, creep slowly by, 
For all our grapes are culled; 
Now by the fire content we sit, 
With hoary head and sharpened wit, 
And drink our vintage—mulled! 
Anne Merwin 


THE MAIN THING 


Ir I could paint, 

I’d limn thee with a halo, like a saint— 

A wondrous, mystic damsel without taint— 
If I could paint. 


If I could write, 
I’d make thee heroine, and me a knight, 
And laud thy raven hair and glances bright, 
If I could write. 


If I could mold, 
I’d shape thy form in ivory and gold 
As did the Grecian artisans of old— 
If I could mold. 


If I could sing, 
I'd catch the soaring muse upon the wing 
And make the welkin to thy praises ring, 
If I could sing! 


But I can work— 
Can find elusive dollars where they lurk. 
If thou wert mine, nor heart nor brain should 
shirk— 
For I can work! 
L. W. Ingalls 


A MODERN GRIEVANCE 


THOUSAND men loafed on the deck, 
Above the lapping tide, 
When death, like a rat, stole underneath, 
And they knew not how they died. 


A hundred men lay on the hill, 
All in the idle sun; 

Death clove the air ten miles away, 
And shattered every one. 


No feeman’s face the sailor saw, 
Nor sword the soldier lifted; 

There was only the trail of a periscope, 
And a little smoke that drifted. 


Oh, give me the pike and the saber-slash, 
And the pant of the foeman’s breath, 
When eye to eye and foot to foot 
Men fought with visible death. 


Give me the shock of Waterloo, 
And the shriek of Trafalgar, 

The rush and riot of sweating troops, 
And the pounding men-of-war. 


Put not a rat with death in his nose, 
And a giant that croucheth low! 
Oh, curse the clever collegers 
Who trick a soldier so! 
Ralph Mortimer Jones 


ALAS! 


** 4 LAS!” he sighed. “We mortals know 
But griefs and sorrows here below; 
And from the cradle to the tomb 
The very flowers are false that bloom 
Beside the path where we must go. 
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LIGHT 


“Unlucky beings we, on whom 
No winds but ill are wont to blow, 
For whom no scented blossoms grow— 
Alas!” he sighed. 


Amazed at such abysmal wo, 

I said: “ Deep grief you seem to show. 
What filled you with this awful gloom? 
What caused this aspect you assume, 

And turned things topsyturvy so?” 

“A lass!” he sighed. 


Louis B. Capron 


THE GLOBE-TROTTER’S PLAINT 


ie been out West and seen the mountains; 
I’ve seen the cowboys, too; 
I’ve sailed out through the Golden Gate 

Into the ocean blue. 


I’ve been in many famous cities, 
I’ve looked into Indian huts; 
I’ve seen them growing pineapples, 

And loading coconuts. 


I’ve seen the Sphinx and Pyramids, 
I've seen the desert sands; 

I’ve watched the natives come and go 
In many different lands. 


But when I try to describe them 
With words that ring and glow, 

A bored reply comes back: “I know— 
I’ve seen that at the picture show!” 


David Baxter 


CONSOLATION 


AST night a strange and wondrous dream came 
visiting my bed; 
I saw a bunch of famous men, and this is what 
they said: 


John D., says he: 
“Tis plain to see 
You're well and strong, all right! 
Of all I’ve made 
The half I'll trade 
For your good appetite!” 


Cried Edison: 
“ My life has run 
Toward its declining stage. 
My graphophone 
I’d make your own 
If I were just your age!” 


Next Wilson spoke: 
“Tt’s not a joke— 
Indeed, I’m in a hurry; 
My White House fine 
I wish were thine, 
If with it went my worry!” 


Came Roosevelt’s smile, 
And for a while 

He gazed with envious glance: 
“T’d give, you bet, 
My fame to get 

Your insignificance!” 


The morai to this little tale I’m sure you'll find 
is true— 
You have what others want, although it mayn’t 
seem much to you. 
G. Morrow 


HIS TITLE TO GLORY 


A SOUL from this planet toiled up toward the 
gate; 

At a distance he looked sadly spotted and 
stained. 

“What use in his coming?” a seraph sedate 

Of St. Peter inquired, as the summit he gained. 

“T can see at a glance he’s bespattered with sin; 

He surely should know that you can’t let him in!” 


Of the question St. Peter was fully aware, 
But he made no reply. He had seen folks before 
Who didn’t look well as they mounted the stair, 
But stacked pretty fair when one saw them 
some more. 
He never went off at half-cock, as we say 
In this terribly flippant and garrulous day. 


The figure came nearer—he didn’t improve 
On closer observing, I’m pained to relate. 
St. Peter poured oil on the long, sloping groove 
That leads to—below—from the heavenly gate, 
Just then there arrived the new pilgrim from earth; 
His countenance showed not a vestige of mirth. 


“What claim to admission?” 
Prompt, 
In tones that full many a sinner have scared. 
Inquisitive cherubs in phalanxes romped 
To the portal, to see how the newcomer fared. 
The candidate stood with humility bent, 
And out through the silence this statement he sent: 


said Peter the 


“T have been but a fizzle at goodness, I fear; 
Some precepts I’ve broken, and others I’ve 
bent ; 
But down in the neighborhood where ‘twould 
appear 
I ought to be known, for my life there I spent— 
Where they knew all my good points as well as 
my ill, 
They said I was good about paying a bill.” 


St. Peter swung wide the huge, jewel-set portal, 
And said: “ My regret is it cannot swing wider. 
No welcomer soul than this new-fledged immortal 
Ever stood at this gate or stepped proudly 
inside ’er. 
’Twould cover up sins that were high as the hills— 
His singular habit of paying his bills4” 
Strickland Gillilan 
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BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


Gy) HE Rev. Homer Pettigrew’s 

Odea of discipline, like all his 

j ideas, was as inflexible as 

iron. It was based in part 

upon his own sternly repressed 

SS S2) childhood — though he him- 

self had no suspicion that it had been 

repressed — in part upon the Old Testa- 

ment. He preached it from the pulpit; 

he drilled it into the ears of parents on 

his parochial calls; he had even published 

a pamphlet, at his own expense, upon 

it. Finally, he put it into practise on a 

son born to him rather late in life, by a 
wife twenty years his junior. 

Pettigrew himself had no music in his 
soul, and could never certainly distinguish 
“ Yankee Doodle” from “ Dixie”; so he 
decided that his son should be a violinist, 
thereby disproving some pernicious theories 
of heredity. At the age of seven, therefore, 
Bantry began his lessons. 

The boy was of a wonderfully sunny, 
tractable disposition, like his mother; and 
he slaved with the bow for nearly a year 
without a murmur. But with him—as also 
with his mother—the limit of forbearance 
was a sharp one. Forced past it, rebellion 
flamed in his breast with a fury which the 
Rev. Homer Pettigrew could only charac- 
terize as demoniacal. Thus it happened 
that one day Bantry stuck his violin in 
the furnace and then calmly informed his 
father of the fact. 

Mr. Pettigrew seized his hat. Half an 
hour later he thrust a new instrument into 
his son’s hands, and sentenced him to three 
days’ confinement in his room, with two 
hours’ practise each morning and afternoon. 

“Are you sorry?” the Roman father 
concluded. 

The boy, with the face of a seraph, 
haloed in wavelets of corn-colored hair, an- 
swered respectfully, without a trace of 
anger or resentment: 


“No, sir. And I never will be. And 


I'll die in that room before I'll say I am 
when I’m not!” 

It was very little progress that the clergy- 
man made on his sermon that morning. 
Yet Bantry —and this was the baffling 
feature of his case—continued his lessons 
and his practise as faithfully as if nothing 
had happened. 

Some six months after this incident Ban- 
try trudged slowly along in the dense mid- 
summer shade of the maples, his cheeks 
still cool and glossy from the wash-cloth 
and his damp hair striated by the brush. 
In one hand he carried a violin-case, in the 
other a music-roll, and out of respect to his 
teacher he wore shoes and stockings and 
his Sunday straw hat. 

It was a drowsy, droning afternoon which 
tinged his thoughts with a sweet sadness— 
for he was something of a poet even at this 
tender age. Scented zephyrs fingered his 
brow; cicadas whirred above his head; a 
turkey-buzzard circled in the blue vault of 
heaven; cocks crowed lazily in the distance; 
and presently the low, tremulous blast of a 
steamboat, still miles away, floated to his 
ears. Through the umbrageous frame of 
trees at the end of the street the blades of 
a corn-field waved and glistened like ban- 
ners of an army, and beyond this lay a 
shimmering reach of the Ohio River—that 
enchanted stream upon which Bantry’s 
fancy had launched a thousand airy barks 
destined for the mysterious islands of un- 
charted seas. 

As he neared Miss Perryman’s old brick 
house, smothered in Virginia creeper, the 
dismal ping-pang-pong of a piano slightly 
out of tune and operated by a slow, uncer- 
tain hand, drifted out the parlor-windows. 
Bantry’s imagination pictured the dusky in- 
terior, with little Lucy Ledbetter at the 
instrument, a penny on the back of each 
hand, to make her hold it level with the 
keyboard, and her tongue between her 
teeth; while Miss Perryman, prematurely 
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gray and ghastly with face-powder, stood 
in the background and _sepulchrally 
counted: 

“ One—two—three—four!” 

His turn came next; but to-day the 
thought of exchanging the hot, sun-distilled 
fragrance of outdoors for the close air of 
the’tightly-shuttered house seemed to pinch 
his nostrils. So, instead of going inside to 
wait, as usual, he dropped down in the tall 
foxtail-grass which flourished between side- 
walk and street. 

Soon there hove in sight a group of boys 
whose pockets and waists bulged with 
apples. 

“Come on and go swimmin’, Bant!” 
sang out Stub Hatch. “ We’re goin’ down 
to the sand-bar, and then we’re goin’ to 
hunt papaws and blackberries, and Backer 
here is goin’ to show us a bumblebees’ nest, 
and if we kin kill ’em off ’thout gittin’ stung 
we'll eat all the honey.” 

“T’ve got to take my lesson,” answered 
Bantry soberly. 

“ Aw, come on! You ain’t never been 
swimmin’ in the river yet, and it’s twice 
as much fun as the crick. There ain’t no 
mud nor snakes in the river, and you kin 
dive with your eyes open and see every- 
thing. Once I seen a fish as big as little 
Chick there. It was a bullhead, and it had 
horns as big as a cow’s, pretty near.” 

“You kin see eels, too,” added Iry 
Fankboner. 

“‘ And once my brother seen a steamboat 
what had blowed up and sunk,” ventured 
little Chick, and then shrank back ashamed 
at the burst of laughter from the older boys. 

Bantry did not laugh, but gazed longing- 
ly at the green Kentucky hills rising from 
the river’s farther edge. As yet he swam 
only “ dog fashion,” and crossing the swim- 
ming-hole in the creek was his greatest 
natatorial exploit. One,of the golden day- 
dreams that swarmed beneath his curly 
thatch was to perfect his art until some day 
he could invite his father and mother for 
a boat-ride, suddenly dive overboard in the 
middle of the stream, and then, while his 
parents were divided between admiration 
and dismay, boldly strike out for shore with 
. that graceful overhand stroke which the big 
boys practised. 

“Come on!” urged Stub, crunching an 
apple. 

Bantry shook his head. 

“T’d like to, but I’ve got to take my 
lesson.” 


“Whatter you want to take lessons on 
a fiddle fur, anyway?” demanded the grimy 
little Hun known as Backer — doubtless 
with reference to the quid of tobacco which 
now bulged his cheek. “ Nobody but nig- 
gers play on fiddles.” 

“ That isn’t true,” answered Bantry with 
an angry flush. “I’ve heard white men 
play on ’em myself. Besides, this isn’t a 
fiddle. It’s a violin.” 

“ What’s the dif?” 

Bantry pondered his answer. 

“ A violin costs twice as much.” 

“ But you told me once, Bant, you didn’t 
like lessons,” put in Stub Hatch. 

“T don’t.” 

“ Then what do you take ’em fur?” 

“ Because my father and mother want 
me to.” 

“°Fraid of gittin’ licked, uh!” taunted 
Backer. 

“ His dad don’t. never lick him,” volun- 
teered Stub, with the authority of one living 
across the alley from the parsonage barn. 
“He only shuts him up in a room, and he 
could climb out of the winder, but he 
won’t.” 

“ Then what is the cowardy calf afraid 
of?” retorted Backer with rising insolence. 
“Tl bet it’s the deep water. Why, even 
little Chick here ain’t afraid of that—are 
you, Chick? He can’t swim, either. We’re 
goin’ to learn him to-day.” 

“T’m not a cowardy calf, and I’m not 
afraid of the deep water,” declared Bantry; 

“ Prove it!” sneered Backer. “ I'll bet 
you dursn’t swim out over your head.” 

“ Take him up, Bant!” prompted Stub, 
cunningly. “Hide your fiddle in them 
bushes. Nobody ’ll ever know you didn’t 
take your lesson except old Ide Perryman, 
and you can tell her you was sick.” 

Bantry knew better. He knew that God 
would know it, and eventually his parents, 
for he had no idea of deceiving them, or of 
telling Miss Perryman a lie. Yet the next 
moment, with that reckless indifference to 
the penalties of disobedience which was oc- 


casionally the despair of his father and 


mother, he shoved his violin and music-roll 
under a trumpet-vine which sprawled over 
the picket fence, and set off with his 
undoers. 


II 
Tue way, after leaving the road, was 


along a lane where tumblebugs somersaulted 
over their unmanageable balls, grasshoppers 
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press up with clicking wing-cases, and 
clouds of white butterflies drifted hither 
and thither; then past an abandoned saw- 
mill that was the reputed haunt, in Boy- 
land, of thieves and counterfeiters; down a 
steep clay-bank, and thence through a 
waist-high patch of jimson-weed to the 
sand-bar. 

Bantry removed his shoes and stockings 
with studied deliberation, so as to finish 
undressing alone — ashamed, not of his 
nakedness, but of his underwear! Then he 
scampered across the sand and mingled his 
white body with the nut-brown skins of the 
others. 

“ Come on out now!” challenged Backer, 
spurting water from his mouth like a young 
whale. 

“I’m coming,” answered Bantry de- 
fiantly. 

The two contestants waded out neck 
deep; then, pawing the water furiously, 
thrashing and splashing with their feet, 
while their wet, sleek, seal-like heads 
bobbed up and down, they struggled for su- 
premacy. 

In a very short time, however — to 
Bantry at least —the expanse of water 
became as lonesome as the bosom of the 


deep; the shouts of the boys behind grew 
faint; the shore-line receded—or seemed to 
recede—by leaps and bounds; and the high 
bank, with its plumes of corn, began to 


sink low upon the horizon. So, remember- 
ing that it was just as far back as out, he 
turned ingloriously about. 

Backer immediately followed suit, for he 
too was tired and short of breath, and his 
triumphant crow fizzled in a gurgle as he 
shipped a mouthful of water. But when 
he reached wading depth again, he badgered 
his rival mercilessly. Bantry, silent and 
crestfallen, but with a glitter in his eyes 
which warned the others not to try to duck 
him, as Backer suggested, sat down in the 
shallow water to rest. 

The victor repaired to his scant heap of 
clothing to invigorate himself with a chew, 
in which he was joined by Stub Hatch. For 
a few minutes the pair basked in the sun 
like lizards; then Backer rolled over and 
over in the sand. His innocent-looking 
gambols brought him close to Bantry’s 
clothes, whereupon he swiftly seized the 
waist and tied a knot in the sleeve. But 
before he could tighten it sufficiently to 
make Bantry “ chaw beans,” Stub snatched 
the garment out of his hands. 
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“ You want the kid’s mother to ketch on 
he’s been swimmin’?” he demanded, with 
loyal indignation. 

Recalling the promised swimming lesson 
for Chick, the two returned to the water; 
but after ducking the little fellow a few 
times, they tired of the sport. Directing 
him to use a near-by fence-rail for a float, 
they turned their restless minds to such 
stunts as diving without holding their noses, 
opening their eyes under water, and knock- 
ing stones under water. 

In the midst of it every boy was brought 
suddenly upright, like a startled turtle, by 
a piercing scream. Looking waterward they 
beheld little Chick clinging desperately to 
his rail, already far beyond their reach, and 
drifting farther every instant. 

The water, so recently a playmate, sud- 
denly became a sinister, fearsome thing, full 
of dead men’s bones and nameless horrors. 
For a moment the boys stood paralyzed; 
then, panic-stricken, they rushed pell-mell 
for shore and leaped into their clothes with 
frenzied haste. As with a covey of startled 
quail, all sense of organization was lost. 
Each was for himself in the mad scramble 
to put the dreadful scene behind him. They 
scaled the bank without regard to paths, 
plunged over, under, or through the barbed- 
wire fence, and disappeared in the corn. 

Bantry alone remained, a statue in ivory 
at the water’s edge, his frightened eyes fixed 
upon his hapless companion. An inveterate 
day - dreamer, he dreamed even in this 
crucial moment. He saw himself cutting 
the water, hand over hand, with the speed 
and grace of a dolphin. The shore was 
lined with people, Chick’s shrieking mother 
in the foreground, and his own parents near 
by. He heard his father’s encouraging 
shout; he waved a jaunty acknowledg- 
ment. Then, seizing Chick as the little 
fellow sank for the third and last time, he 
swam slowly but calmly back to safety with 
one arm. 

It was all as vivid as if etched upon his 
brain by lightning; but quickly it dissolved, 
like a magic-lantern scene, and grim reality 
took its place. There was this difference, 
though—he was now purged of fear, and 
stood panoplied with a stout heart and 
clear head for the rescue. 

He scanned the bank in either direction 
for a boat. None was in sight. Certain 
that he would find one soon, he shouted to 
Chick to hold fast, and then raced along the 
bar, down-stream, cutting his feet on mus- 
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sel-shells and hurling his naked body 
through thickets of willow and hazelnut, 
but unconscious of the pain. 

Beyond the bar lay a mud-flat, hard- 
baked and veined with cracks, and ending 
in a long, narrow spit which stuck out into 
the river. Beached on the point of this spit 
Bantry spied a little punt, such as the 
men used in running their trot-lines. 

A spurt at full speed, a run into the 
water alongside the boat, a final thrust and 
leap, and he found himself embarked, some 


rods below Chick and almost as far out. - 


The discovery that there were no oars in the 
boat dismayed him for an instant; then, 
seizing a rusty tin basin used for bailing, 
he paddled madly, intercepted the floating 
rail by good luck, and after a struggle 
which all but capsized the craft, he man- 
handled Chick over the gunwale. 


III 


For an interval the pair lay in the bot- 
tom of the punt, panting and exhausted; 
then the younger boy began to snivel. 

“What are you crying for?” demanded 
Bantry indignantly. ‘“ You’re saved!” 

“ How we goin’ to git to shore?” sobbed 
Chick. 

“ Paddle, of course.” 

“ What with?” 

What, indeed? The basin had disap- 
peared. After a blank moment Bantry an- 
swered stoutly: 

“ With our hands.” 

They tried it, with promising success; 
but presently, striking a “ crossing ”— 
where the channel, influenced by a bend 
below, left the Illinois shore in a long 
oblique for the opposite side—the current 
neutralized their puny efforts and bore them 
steadily outward. When near the Ken- 
tucky shore, they resumed paddling; but 
soon another crossing intervened, and when 
the sun dipped behind a tail headland they 
found themselves near the middle of the 
mile-wide stream. 

A man’s gage is not a boy’s. The two 
naked, shivering atoms of human flotsam 
scanned the fair face of the river with 
bodings as dismal as any shipwrecked 
mariner’s. The rosy sunset clouds wore the 
sinister aspect of a conflagration of worlds, 
staining the water a bloody red. The 
banks lay at an appalling distance. The 
corn-fields presented the menacing mask of 
jungles; the wooded hills seemed dark and 
impenetrable fastnesses. The howl of a dog 
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became the screaming of a panther. A 
farmer’s far-away “Co-boss! Co-boss!” 
for the evening milking was mistaken for 
the signal of Indians. The rumble of a dis- 
tant train could be nothing less than the 
thunder of a Niagara below, waiting to 
swallow them up. The jug-o’-rum, jug-o’- 
rum of a harmless bullfrog was magnified 
into the bellow of a leviathan, lurking in 
some dark, watery cavern beneath. 

They would have wept under trivial 
provocation, but the cataclysmic character 
of this disaster froze their tears at the 
fountainhead, and they sat vis-d-vis in the 
boat with solemn, drawn faces lit up by 
dilated pupils. 

Chick’s spidery little body was drawn 
into a knot for warmth. 

“Are we near Noo Orleens yet?” he 
hoarsely whispered, after a long silence. 

“Oh, no,” answered Bantry, with his 
superior geography. “ I don’t believe we’ve 
passed Cairo yet. I was there once with 
father and mother, to our church con- 
ference, and there was lots of steamboats 
and wharfs that we’d be sure to see.” 

At the mention of mother, Chick’s chin 
quivered. 

“ Once when I went blackberryin’, and 
didn’t git home till after dark, mammy 
cried. You reckon she’s cryin’ now?” 

A sudden lump in his own throat shut 
off Bantry’s answer for a moment. 

“T don’t think so. The boys will tell 
her and my mother, too, that we’re safe 
in a boat. And probably my father will 
telegraph down the river for somebody to 
come out and get us, like they did when 
that woman floated by on a house, during 
the flood.” 

Chick cast a fearsome glance over the 
dusky waters. 

“ How kin they see us in the dark?” 

“ They'll have lanterns, and we can see 
them, if they can’t see us.” 

“Do you see ’em yet anywhere?” 

“ No, it isn’t time.” 

Another silence followed. 

“ How long does it take people to starve 
to death?” asked Chick. 

“ Two or three days,” answered Bantry, 
at a venture. 

“ How long is it now?” 

“ Why, it isn’t half a day yet,” returned 
Bantry sharply, for these questions uncom- 
fortably stirred his own latent fears. 
“ We’ve got to go to bed and wake up again 
before it’s a day.” 
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“ I’d be in bed now if I was home,” said 
Chick mournfully. 

It was indeed a small boy’s bedtime. 
The late summer twilight was deepening 
into night, blurring the shores and magnify- 
ing the bluffs into mountains. Stars 
popped out overhead, farmers’ lamps 
glowed at intervals, and presently the 
clustered lights of a hamlet swam into 
view. When the boat came opposite them 
the boys shouted lustily, but their thin, 
piping voices could not have carried half 
the distance. There was no response, and 
the lights slowly receded to the rear. 

Chick, complaining of the cold, began to 
whimper again, but checked himself when 
Bantry dropped to his knees and clasped 
his hands. 

“Oh, God!” — Bantry’s voice rose, 
tremulous but clear—‘‘ Oh, God, take care 
of Chick and me. Send somebody to pick 
us up and take us home again. But if they 
don’t come, keep us from: being afraid, for 
Christ’s sake, Amen!” 

He resumed his seat. 
miracle curiously. 

“ Why don’t He do it?” he finally asked. 

Bantry did not answer for a moment. 

“ He hasn’t had time. Maybe He won’t 


Chick awaited the 


do it because you didn’t pray. Suppose 
you do.” 

Chick’s face crimsoned. 

.“ IT don’t know how. You do it fur me.” 


“That wouldn’t count. It’s easy. Just 
say what I said.” 

“T forgit what you said.” 

“ Then I'll say it again, and you say it 
after me. Kneel down! Now— Oh, God!’ 
Why don’t you say it?” 

Chick smiled sheepishly. 

“ If I say the same thing He’ll know I’m 
just copyin’ you.” 

“That don’t make any difference. 
it. ‘Oh, God!’” 

“* Oh, God!’ ” faltered Chick. 

The limping prayer was scarcely finished 
when the long-drawn, sonorous blast of a 
steamboat’s chime-whistle came vibrating 
up the river. Both boys emitted a startled 
cry. Soon the boat’s hoarse, labored ex- 
haust became audible, and after a while 
she swept gloriously around the bend below 
—a floating city, beaded with lights from 
stem to stern, black smoke pouring from 
her twin stacks, a fierce glare leaping in- 
termittently from her furnace-doors, and 
her great side-wheels beating the water 
thunderously. 


Say 
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At this inspiring sight, the excited 
urchins leaped to their feet. 

“Tf we only had a match and some 
paper, we could signal her!” cried Chick, 
who, like every river-town boy, had seen 
many a boat brought to by such a device. 

“Maybe she’ll come close enough to see 
us anyhow,” answered Bantry hopefully. 

It soon looked as if she were coming too 
close for comfort; and the alarmed lads, 
long before they could have been seen or 
heard, wildly waved their arms and hurled 
their puny voices against the uproar of the 
boat. 

In the midst of it all a cone of white light 
shot heavenward from the hurricane-deck, 
trembled uncertainly for an instant, and 
then, describing a great arc, descended to 
earth. It leaped along the bank like a 
giant in seven-league boots, flooding every 
object with a spectral glare and metamor- 
phosing trees, fences, and haystacks into 
ghostly simulacra of their daylight selves. 

Then it shimmered on the water, and 
started across the river from the Kentucky 
to the Illinois shore. It passed over the 
little punt, blinding the boys and leaving 
white specks floating before their eyes. 
But the next instant it halted and came 
back again to the punt, and this time it 
stood still, as if to bore the occupants 
through and through. 

A shuddering blast leaped from the 
whistle. The boys, who had flung them- 
selves face downward to await their fate, 
leaped to their feet and again waved their 
naked arms. Engine-bells jangled; the 
mighty paddle-wheels ceased their thunder- 
ing; the vessel swung to one side, and a 
boat was lowered, with two darkies at the 
oars and an officer in the stern-sheets. A 
minute or two later the lads were hoisted 
into the boat, and their little punt con- 
tinued its lonely journey down the river 
without a crew. 


IV 


A curious group of passengers clustered 
about the captain on the boiler-deck, await- 
ing the return of the rescuers; and when 
the boys, blue with cold, were handed up, 
they were greeted with a cheer. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the captain. 
“ Where do you hail from?” 

“We're from Harrodstown,” answered 
Bantry, shrinking out of sight of the ladies 
in the background. “ Does your boat run 
that far?” 
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“ Yes,” answered the captain, smiling. 
“ But how came you boys in this fix?” 

Bantry explained briefly and added: 

“Tf you will take us home, my father 
will pay our fare.” 

“There is no charge for homing ship- 
wrecked sailors on this boat,” the captain 
said. “ Now tell me your father’s name 
and I'll send him a telegram from the 
next landing, so he can meet you at the 
wharf. How about supper?” 

“We ain’t had none,” piped up Chick, 
promptly. “ And we can’t set down to no 
table ’thouten clothes. But I s’pose we kin 
eat in bed, like paw does the day maw 
washes his shirt.” 

The captain laughed. 

“ We'll see what we can do for you in 
the way of clothes.” 

Taking one of their hands in each of 
his, he piloted them through the friendly, 
smiling group of crew and passengers, 
ascended the companionway to the cabin- 
deck, and ushered them into a stateroom. 
Boys’ clothes, however, proved to be one 
of the few things not included in the Big 
Sandy’s stock of supplies; and when the 
youngsters reappeared, each swaddled in a 
man’s blue-flannel shirt, they more than 
faintly resembled scarecrows. But after 
the stewardess had rolled the sleeves back 
and pinned the tails, fore and aft, around 
their legs, in rough imitation of baggy 
trousers, their appearance was much im- 
proved; and when she kissed both of them 
and seated them at a table, they actually 
smiled. 

The long, narrow saloon, paneled with 
stateroom doors on either side, set with a 
row of white-clothed tables, and decorated 
with arches of gilded fretwork, presented a 
fascinating vista. At every stroke of the 
engines the prism- fringed chandeliers 
tinkled musically, and every blast from 
the whistle above set up a pleasant vibra- 
tion inside one. 

Above all, a delightful warmth pervaded 
the room, in which the boys almost visibly 
expanded. This process of expansion was 
carried still further when a darky waiter 
set supper before them—coffee, hot rolls, 
fried chicken, baked potatoes, sliced 
peaches and cream, and a plate of assorted 
cakes. The climax was reached when a 
beautiful, laughing young woman came 
down the saloon with the frou-frou of 
silken vestures, sat down before a piano, 
and began to play and sing for them. 
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“Gee whillikins!” exclaimed Chick 
thickly, from behind a nut-brown chicken 
thigh. “ Won’t Stub and Backer wish they 
was here when we tell ’em? I never had 
no eatin’s like this!” 

“T have—out at grandma’s once, in the 
country,” answered Bantry. “ But I like 
this better.” 

It was over all too soon. Indeed, they 
could scarcely believe their ears when the 
captain informed them that the next land- 
ing was theirs. But they had one more 
thrill; for as the steamboat, with clanging 
engine-bells and slowly reversed paddle- 
wheels, forged up to the Harrodstown 
wharf, it seemed as if the whole town had 
turned out to welcome them. 

Every face was recognizable in the 
search-light’s glare. In the foreground 
stood Mr. and Mrs. Pettigrew, and beside 
them .Chick’s mother, with a shawl over 
her head. ‘Also, for a wonder, Chick’s 
father was there, quite sober and in a clean 
shirt. But best of all were Stub and 


Backer, open-mouthed and open-eyed, and 
too awed by the grandeur of the occasion 
to answer Bantry’s shout. 

The parents met their children at the 
foot of the stage-plank, amid a rousing 


cheer. The eyes of Chick’s mother were 
red and swollen, and she burst into fresh 
tears as she pressed her boy to her breast. 
Mrs. Pettigrew did not cry when she kissed 
Bantry, but her lips twisted oddly as she 
smiled. 

The Rev. Homer Pettigrew kissed his son 
rather hastily, and then hurried him and 
his mother into Harrodstown’s only hack— 
an ancient vehicle which, like its driver, 
had seen better days. To Bantry it was 
still a very grand affair, in spite of its 
cracked glass doors and faded green up- 
holstery, and it had a distinctly novel smell 
inside. Yet he would have preferred to 
walk, as Chick did, in spite of his bizarre 
costume; for it was not often that such a 
crowd turned out to meet a boy. 

Once inside the vehicle, Alicia Petti- 
grew enclosed her son tightly in her arms. 
As he felt her quiver, he forgave her for 
not crying like Chick’s mother. Then he 
told his story. When it was finished his 
father said gravely: 

“ For Some six hours to-day your mother 
and I believed you to be dead. What our 
suffering was you will never know unless, 
perchance, some day you believe a son of 
your own to be dead, under ciscumstances 
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which would always leave a tarnish on his 
name.” 

“You mean saving Chick?” demanded 
Bantry in amaze. 

“No, no,” answered Mr. Pettigrew 
hastily. ‘“ That was a very brave and fine 
thing to do. I referred to your skipping 
your lesson and going swimming clandes- 
tinely. We are grateful to Almighty God 
for preserving you, yet your disobedience 
leaves our hearts sore. I presume, though, 
you have already been sufficiently pun- 
ished for it.” 

“Why, no,” answered Bantry frankly. 
“ T expected you to punish me.” 

“ Do you mean you have felt no shame, 
no remorse?” queried the father incredu- 
lously. 

“No, sir. I didn’t have time. And I 
didn’t know you and mother were suffering. 
I thought the boys would tell you I was 
safe in the boat.” 

“ But surely you have some compunc- 
tions over doing a forbidden thing, such 
as the boy in that story-book I bought you 
felt over going sailing on Sunday and 
drowning his companion.” 

“JT didn’t drown my companion. I 
saved him from drowning.” 


“ Don’t you think, perhaps, Homer, that 
we had better wait till morning to thrash 
these questions out?” asked Alicia, drop- 
ping her cheek on Bantry’s head. “ He has 
been through so much to-day that I hardly 
think him responsible for all he says.” 


“Oh, yes, I am, mother,” declared 
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Bantry. “Only I don’t feel like father 
does about some things.” 

“What, for instance?” asked Pettigrew 
curiously. 

Bantry reflected a moment. 

“T believe God sent me in swimming 
to-day to save Chick, because if I hadn’t 
been there he would have drowned. The 
other boys ran away.” 

He may have been mistaken, but he 
fancied he felt his mother’s lips move in a 
smile, though why, he did not know. His 
father did not answer at once. 

“You believe, then, that God works 
good through bad — that he makes vice 
serve virtue? I don’t think you ever drew 
such theology from any sermon of mine.” 

“ Well,” said Bantry, after a moment, 
“ He sent Satan to make the boils come 
out on Job, didn’t he?” 

Pettigrew evaded the question. 

“T think perhaps your mother is right. 
We will defer any further discussion of this 
subject until to-morrow. A night’s rest 
may straighten you up.” 

“ Yes, sir,” came the obedient assent. 

The tone evidently touched some chord 
in the father’s breast, for he added, more 
tenderly than before: 

“ But I want to repeat that we are proud 
of your heroism, and are very thankful to 
have you back with us again, safe and 
sound.” 

“So am I,” answered Bantry, with a 
happy smile. “It’s awful lonesome in a 
boat, after dark, without any oars!” 





THE GREAT LAKES 


For your long black wharfs I love you, 
For your oily harbor-smells, 
For you peaked schooners reeling in your fickle, dancing breeze; 
For your sky that’s gray above you, 
For your sullen, warning bells, 
For your shipping and your smoky ports I love you, Inland Seas! 


For your jeweled, golden beaches, 
For your combers running white, 
For your vivid, sunshine islands with their nodding cedar-trees; 
For your mystic northern reaches, 
For your star-reflecting night, 
For your bright, alluring vastitudes I love you, Inland Seas! 


For your chilly reefs of sadness, 
For your passions in the night, 
For your angry open waters and the silence of your lees; 
For your morning smile of gladness, 
For your tenderness and might, 
For your faithful human fellowship I love you, Inland Seas! 


Karl Wilhelm Detzer 
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SCENE FROM THE FAMOUS FOURTH ACT OF 


“THE SONG OF SONGS,” 
WISE, AND CALVIN THOMAS AT THE SUPPER-TABLE, WHEN WISE IS SAYING: 


| 


SHOWING IRENE FENWICK, TOM 
“ STEPHEN'S 


NOT OLD ENOUGH FOR THAT sToRyY!”" 





N setting out to review the year 
in the theaters I am confront- 
| ed with a record that would 

seem to indicate unexampled 
* prosperity. No fewer than 
fourteen plays have rolled up 
New York runs in excess of one hundred 
and twenty-five performances each, while 
half of them will have registered easily 
twice this number before their final cur- 
tains in town ring down. Was all this talk 
about the war hurting the theaters wholly 
buncombe, then? Not a bit of it. The 
business was hit by general depression, 
and hit hard. Playgoing is a luxury, and 
luxuries naturally are the first to be cut off 
in times of retrenchment. 

Why so many long runs, then? I will 
endeavor to reconcile the apparent con- 
tradiction. . 

The season on the road was appalling. 
The provinces appeared to be more careful 
of their spare coin than were the big cities, 
and on tour, you know, actors’ fares, as 
well as their salaries, must be paid out of 
the receipts. Thus the managers of attrac- 
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tions that had secured any sort of a foot- 
hold on Broadway decided to stay where 
they were, even if they had to go to the 
cut-rate ticket-offices to sell their seats. 
Of course, they didn’t all do this, but 
enough of them did so to score up more 
long runs than I have noted at one time 
in all the twenty odd years I have been 
writing about the stage. 

In New York, the successful plays have 
been almost equally divided between the 
gay and the serious. Stars were in the 
minority, and if it hadn’t been for Gran- 
ville Barker poor Shakespeare would have 
had but scant attention. Indeed, the ad- 
vent of this Englishman—who, five years 
ago, was invited to direct the fortunes of 
the New Theater, and declined—was per- 
haps the outstanding feature of the year 
in stageland. At any rate, his striking if 
inexpensive mounting of plays, and his 
presentation of Bernard Shaw’s “ Androcles 
and the Lion,” evoked more comment than 
did anything else between August and May. 

People not only talked about the Barker 
offerings, but paid money to go to see them 
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—a sequence that does not invariably wait 
upon the well-meant efforts of drama- 
boosters. The magic wand of Barker con- 
trived to enliven the five acts of patho- 
logical conversations that made up Shaw’s 
“ Doctor’s Dilemma”; and Arnold Daly, 
floating in on the wave of revived Shavian 
interest, drew smart audiences to applaud 
him afresh in “ You Never Can Tell,” 
*“ Arms and the Man,” and “ Candida.” 
In Chicago, the long runs began with the 
farce “ A Pair of Sixes,” which lasted at 
the Cort from Labor Day until Christmas- 
tide, followed at the same house by about 
four months of the revived “ Henrietta.” 
Louis K. Anspacher’s new play, “ Our 
Children,” which New York has not yet 
seen, also retained the bills for many weeks. 
As to Boston, “ A Pair of Sixes ”’ holds the 
blue ribbon at the Hub for the long-time 
stakes, with “Common Clay,” the prize 
play at the Castle Square, a close second. 
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Another unusual feature of the metro- 
politan season is its promised prolongation 
into the summer months. LEastertide or- 
dinarily sees the last spurt in new produc- 
tions, but at present writing, in the middle 
days of May, they are still being an- 
nounced, while the runs of not a few suc- 
cesses are scheduled to continue straight 
through to the autumn. For this the war 
is in great measure responsible. With 
Europe practically closed to pleasure travel, 
the managers figure that a stay in New 
York will tempt many visitors, especially 
from the South. Last summer there were 
few, if any, really uncomfortable days in 
Manhattan. With two wide rivers and the 
Atlantic so close at hand, Gotham ought 
to be swept by ocean breezes, made brisker 
in the cafons of its streets between the 
towering sky-scrapers. It seems to prophesy 
that more theaters will be open in July and 
August, 1915, than in any previous summer. 
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CAROLINE BAYLEY AND M. HAMLEY-CLIFFORD PREPARE TO DEFEND THEMSELVES IN 


“A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS” 


From a photograph by White. New York 
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MADGE KENNEDY IS SURPRISED BY RAY COX'S ENTRANCE rows THE FIRE-ESCAPE IN THE SECOND 


ACT OF 


From a photograph by White, 


But to return to my record of the past: 
In London, the longest run fell to an 
American play, “ Potash and Perlmutter ” 
having a straight record of more than a 
twelvemonth at the Queen’s, from April 
14, 1914, while “ Peg o’ My Heart,” with 
Laurette Taylor, has been the bill at the 
Globe from October to of last year. Next 
in favor comes the war play, “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home,” which was given in 
New York as “ The White Feather,” and 
which started in London on December 1o, 
with another company doing it on tour. 
For the rest, the West End theaters fell 
back mostly on revivals, both musical and 
dramatic. There were no first nights for 
leading British playwrights, if I except R. 
C. Carton, with his ““ A Busy Day,” a farce 


for Charles Hawtrey, which had none too 
kindly a reception. 

The Paris theaters, of course, were hard 
hit by the war, most of them being closed 





“TWIN BEDS’ 


New York 


for the greater part of the season. In Ber- 
lin the playhouses were open, although not 
many new productions of note were made. 

Taking the New York year more in de- . 
tail, the season opened as early as July 20 
at the Maxine Elliott Theater with a 
failure—the farce “ Apartment 12 K,” by 
a new writer. There was a gap then until 
August 3—perhaps to give the managers 
time to recover their courage. Then an- 
other farce, “The Third Party,” was 
brought out at the Shubert with a corking 
cast, including Taylor Holmes and Walter 
Jones. The good acting of these players 
carried it to success, although it did not 
spend the entire year in town, as did the 
third venture—yet another farce, “ Twin 
Beds,” by Margaret Mayo and Salisbury 
Field, with Madge Kennedy, Georgie Law- 
rence, and John Westley chief among its 
fun-makers. 

“ Sylvia Runs Away,” by a new author, 
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RUTH SHEPLEY 
JOHN W. COPE 


SCENE FROM “IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE, 
WORDS 


Robert Housum, lasted only a brief period 
before the storage-warehouse claimed it. 


However, the banner of the neophytes 
waved proudly on high when “ On Trial ” 
opened the Candler on August 19, to be 
acclaimed the most striking play that had 
reached the boards in many moons. The 
author, Elmer L. Reizenstein, a young 
man not yet twenty-five, was quite un- 
known, but won his spurs with this unique 
and original piece of work, which is still 
on view at the Candler. It has had the 
benefit of a quick scene-changing device— 
not a double stage — invented by Arthur 
Hopkins, to whom “ On Trial” was sub- 
mitted, and who instantly saw its possi- 
bilities could the shifts be made with 
sufficient rapidity. The four players out 
of the seventeen principals to whom “ On 
Trial ” gave most opportunity were Fred- 
erick Perry, as the defendant, Mary Ryan, 


WHEN THE 
‘ADVERTISING ! THAT'S WHAT DID IT, AND THE TRADE-MARK'S WORTH A MILLION! 























WILL DEMING 
GRANT MITCHELL 


THIRTEEN SOAP RING OUT THE 


PROMOTERS OF 


as his wife, Constance Wolf, as their 
daughter, and Frederick Truesdell, as the 
dead man in the portions of the drama that 
hark back to the period before the murder 
was committed. 

The jinx got busy again with the next 
two offerings—‘‘ The Dancing Duchess,” a 
musical comedy at the Casino, and “ What 
Happened at 22,” a melodrama at the 
Harris, neither lasting beyond a fortnight. 
Hot upon these two failures, however, came 
two hits—‘‘ The Girl from Utah,” a tuneful 
musical play from the London Adelphi, 
with three stars, Julia Sanderson, Donald 
Brian, and Joseph Cawthorn to serve it up 
in the best possible style; and “ Under 
Cover.” a mystery comedy, first hit for its 
young writer, Roi Cooper Megrue, with a 
cast headed by William Courtenay and 
Lily Cahill. This last was a “ trick ” play 
—one that fooled the audience, a device 
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against which playwrights have always 
been warned; but it is still the bill at the 
Cort, so Mr. Megrue got away with his 
shattering of rules, as George Cohan did 
last year when he did a somewhat similar 
thing in “ Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 

Next came Lew Fields as the mustard 
king in “ The High Cost of Loving,” a 
farce from the German, which one of the 
reviewers aptly described-as “ broader than 
it was long.” It enjoyed fair success, and 


went on the road in due course, but the sen- 
sation aroused wasn’t sufficiently profitable 
to encourage Mr. Fields in delving more 
deeply into the same questionable mine for 
his fun. 

Meanwhile, the quiet charm and inno- 




















cency embodied in its theme could not save 
“Cordelia Blossom.” George Randolph 
Chester called in his wife Lillian—instead 
of George Cohan, dramatizer of “ Wal- 
lingford ”—to help him make a play out of 
his “ Blossom” stories. But even such 
people as Louise Dresser in the title-réle, 
Burr McIntosh for Colonel Blossom, and 
Jane Grey as Georgia Fleecer worked in 
vain, and the piece soon faded into but a 
memory. 

“Wars of the World,” a Hippodrome 
spectacle that traded on the European out- 
break as far as its name went, but no 
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ELSIE FERGUSON PLEADING WITH 
CHARLES CHERRY IN THE THIRD 
ACT OF “ouUTCAST” 

From a photograph by White, New York 
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farther, failed to inveigle the public, and 
first a country circus, and then the movies, 
were requisitioned to eke out the season. 
These early Sep- 
tember nights 
seemed to be 
fateful, for “ The 
Beautiful Ad- 
venture,” from 
the French, with 





- “ Tnnocent,” 
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Ann Murdock, Charles Cherry, and Mrs. 
Thomas Whiffen, never got a grip on its 
audiences; nor did another play from a 
Gallic source, “‘ The Prodigal Father,” for 
John Drew, carry him farther than holiday- 
time, when he gladly exchanged it for a 
revival of the old reliable “ Rosemary.” 
“The Bludgeon,” by Paul Armstrong, 
may be dismissed with a line, but Pauline 
Frederick saved another unpleasant play— 
by George Broadhurst—from 
a like fate, and remained at the Eltinge 
for several weeks. Quite too innocuous for 
long life in these stiff nights of theatrical 
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From a photograph by White. 
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FRANCES STARR, AS MARIE-ODILE, SEES A YOUNG MAN 


(JEROME PATRICK) FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER 
LIFE, AND TAKES HIM TO BE ST. MICHAEL 
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CHARLES RICHMAN AND GERTRUDE DALLAS IN THE LAST 


ACT OF “SINNERS” 


competition was “ Miss Daisy,” a play 
with music, and with some clever but very 


young people in its cast. Nor could some 
powerful acting and an elaborate mounting 
keep “ The Dragon’s Claw,” a drama of 
the Boxer rebellion in China, from going 
down to swift defeat. 

The transplantation of an essentially 
French play to an English locale was a 
prime cause in the failure of “ The Elder 
Son,” while “The Hawk,” of the same 
origin, and with its Gallic atmosphere left 
undisturbed, proved to be one of the most 


popular vehicles William Faversham has 
ever had. It was instrumental, too, in in- 
troducing to this country a singularly capa- 
ble leading woman from France in Mlle. 
Dorziat. 

A drop into the serious toward the finish 
perhaps explains the comparatively brief 
career of “ He Comes Up Smiling,” very 
entertaining comedy in many respects, with 
which that general favorite, Douglas Fair- 
banks, came forward. Seeking explanation, 
on the other hand, for the persistent favor 
meted out to “ Daddy Long-Legs,” I can 
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wrote the piece, and Julia Dean contrived 
to murder her husband eight times a week 
in a fashion that won the entire approval 
of the spectators. 

A second Paul Armstrong play, “ The 
Heart of a Thief,” calls for no more than 
this mention; but another “ flivver ”’—the 
late Charles Klein’s ‘‘ The Money Makers ” 















































DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 


account for it only 
through the popu- 
larity of the book, 
dramatized by the 
author, Jean Web- 
ster, and through 
the appeal of youth 
in the star, Ruth 
Chatterton. Start- 
ing at the Gaiety 
on September 28, 
the comedy kept 
the boards there 
until May 15. 

A six months’ 
run in town fell to 
“The Law of the 
Land,” between 
which and “ Daddy 
Long-Legs” there 
could scarcely be OLIVE MAY AND PATRICIA COLLINGE IN “ THE SHOW SHOP,” IN WHICH 
greater contrast. DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS WAS FEATURED 


George Broadhurst From photographs by White, New York 
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WHEN GEORGE COHAN PLAYED THE VIOLIN FOR 





LOUISE DRESSER IN “HELLO, BROADWAY!” HE WENT 
BACK TO THE FIRST THING HE EVER DID ON THE STAGE, AS A BOY OF TEN, 
IN HIS NATIVE TOWN, PROVIDENCE 
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—was regrettable, for it certainly held the 
interest and was exceedingly well acted. 
“The Phantom Rival,” from the Hun- 
garian of the man who wrote “ The Devil,” 
brought Leo Ditrichstein back in triumph 
to the Belasco, where, with the effective 
support of Laura Hope Crews, he enter- 
tained large audiences for several months. 

Again new playwrights went down to 
disaster, this time in “ Evidence,” an Eng- 
lish importation; but I 
find that I must curtail 
my record of the season’s 
fiascoes to have adequate 
space left in which to 
treat the more fortunate 
offerings. In all, there 
were nearly fifty misfire 
productions between 
August and May. 

“The Story of the 
Rosary,” an English- 
made but carefully neu- 
tralized war melodrama, 
came in timely fashion 
to the Manhattan Opera 
House, where it found 
many pleased audiences 
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lion,” which rolled up a record of several 
weeks’ stay at two New York theaters—the 
Park and Wallack’s. Another English im- 
portation, “Mr. Wu,” brought Walker 
Whiteside to Broadway again. With only 
the last of its three acts really worth while, 
this play of life in China made but a fleet- 
ing impression. 
In mid October A. H. Woods set out to 
give the public two-dollar drama for one 
dollar a _ seat, offering 
John Mason at the capa- 
cious New York Theater 
in “ Big Jim Garrity,” by 
Owen Davis. Although 
frankly melodrama, the 
piece possessed undoubt- 
ed merit, and was acted 
by a fine cast, but the 
sporadic experiment 
failed, as all such proba- 
bly will. If prices are to 
be lowered, it should be 
a concerted movement. 
Your average playgoer 
doesn’t wish to be labeled 
“ cheap.” 








before taking to the road. 
The _instant favor ac- 
corded’ to the strictly 
American farce, “ It Pays 
to’ Advertise,” by Roi 
Cooper Megrue and 
Walter Hackett, made 
any thought of the road 
for this attraction out 
of the question. Indeed, 





ON THE LEFT, HENRY STE- 
PHENSON AS THE GENERAL AT 
GIBRALTAR, IN WHOSE LIBRARY 
(ON THE RIGHT) THERE COMES 
A TENSE MOMENT IN “ INSIDE 
THE LINES,’ WHEN LEWIS S. 
STONE, AS CAPTAIN WOOD- 
HOUSE, IS CASUALLY ASKED: 
“WEREN'T YOU HERE SEVEN 
YEARS AGO?” 


From photographs by White, 
New York 





an all-summer stay at 

the Cohan Theater seems easily within the 
possibilities for this capital entertainment 
so engagingly set forth by Will Deming, 
Grant Mitchell, Ruth Shepley, and Louise 
Drew. 

Another Cohan & Harris offering—‘‘ The 
Miracle Man,” dramatized by Mr. Cohan 
from the Frank L. Packard novel published 
in Munsey’s Macazine for February, 
1914—awoke wide-spread interest when it 
was staged on September 21 at the Astor. 
It played there until Christmas-time, and 
then went on tour, with William H. Thomp- 
son, Gail Kane, and George Nash still as 
The Patriarch, Helena, and “ Doc” Madi- 
son respectively. 

The first gun in the season’s big Bernard 
Shaw campaign was fired by Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as the Flower Girl in “ Pygma- 


Twenty-eight weeks was the splendid run 
achieved at the Little Theater by “ A Pair 
of Silk Stockings,” a clever comedy of Eng- 
lish high life written by the actor, Cyril 
Harcourt, and brought over by Winthrop 
Ames with an English cast, in which nota- 
bly good work was done by Kenneth 
Douglas and Miss Clifford. The New York 
success of the play easily outfooted its 
London record, while just the opposite 
ruled with a much more ambitious offering, 
“My Lady’s Dress,” by Edward Kno- 
blauch, which, in spite of its novel form, 
failed to get by with our audiences. 

A fine cast, including John Barrymore, 
Jane Grey, Josephine Victor, and Forrest 
Winant, kept “ Kick In” on view from 
October to April, although it was nothing 
but melodrama expanded into four acts by 
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Willard Mack from a vaudeville skit of his 
own. 

The season was notable for the success of 
its revivals. The first of these, Sardou’s 
“ Diplomacy,” Charles Frohman put on 
with a three-ply star cast, headed by Wiil- 
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office takings. In London, the same play 
ran at His Majesty’s from Christmas eve 
until mid April, with Sir Herbert Tree 
doubling as Micawber and Mr. Peggotty. 
What was announced as the farewell 
American tour of Marie Tempest brought 
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iam Gillette, Blanche Bates, and Marie 
Doro. On the same night the first in a trio 
of big musical-comedy hits struck New 
York — “ Chin-Chin,” with Montgomery 
and Stone and an eminently capable sup- 
porting cast, plus a wealth of spectacle and 
vaudeville “stunts” which forthwith 
ranked the affair as the best buy in the 
amusement market. 

“ Dancing Around,” with Al Jolson as 
leading comedy light, the usual beauty of 
costuming, and big measure in scenery, last- 
ed at the Winter Garden from early October 
until February; but alas, Louis N. Parker’s 
dramatization of “ David Copperfield,” un- 
der the name of “ The Highway of Life,” 
fell a speedy victim to paralysis of box- 


over this clever English comedienne in 
repertoire, starting with Henry Arthur 
Jones’s “‘ Mary Goes First,” followed by a 
revival of the old favorite, ‘“‘ The Marriage 
of Kitty.” On the road she added Edgar 
Selwyn’s farce, ““ Nearly Married,” her first 
appearance in American-made _ goods, 
taking the part created last season by Jane 
Grey. 

After a hard hunt for a new vehicle with 
which to follow “ Maggie Pepper,” Rose 
Stahl settled on “A Perfect Lady,” by 
Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf. 
There were some good fun and a strong 
moral to the comedy, but New York did 
not take kindly to it. The road liked it 
better, and Miss Stahl enjoyed a successful 
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LESLIE FABER, OF THE ENGLISH SECRET SERVICE, AND ERIC MASON, AS THE GERMAN SPY, 
IN “THE WHITE FEATHER " 


tour as far as the Pacific coast. Mean- 
while “ Experience,” a play that was all 
moral, written by George V. Hobart, and 
with William Elliott in the lead as Youth, 
spent practically the entire season in Man- 
hattan, moving from theater to theater. 
The suitable play that Elsie Ferguson 
has been awaiting these three or four years 
turned up in “ Outcast,” written by the 
Englishman, Hubert Henry Davies. It ap- 
pealed to the public with such force that 
she remained in it at the Lyceum for many 
weeks. Swift failure, on the other hand, 
overtook Nazimova in “ That Sort,” an ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant concoction by Basil 
Macdonald Hastings. The blessing in 
disguise for the Russian star lay in the 


fact that this failure opened the way for 
her to take up “ War Brides,” a trenchant 
assertion of woman’s rights, by Marian 
Craig Wentworth, which has made the 
sensation of the year in vaudeville. 
November saw the opening of another 
tiny theater, the Punch and Judy, a dream 
realization of its director, Charles Hopkins. 
Unhappily the first feature, ““ The Marriage 
of Columbine,” by Harold Chapin, just 
failed of success. It was replaced, after 
an interval, by Alfred Sutro’s “ The Clever 
Ones,” which did better, lasting until the 
house closed for the season on April 24. 
Mr. Hopkins surrounded himself by an 
excellent company, including his wife, 
Louise Closser Hale, and Edward Emery. 
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Next to “ Chin-Chin,” the longest run 
for a musical play fell to “The Only 
Girl,” which, starting around Election eve, 
was kept in town until the first Saturday in 
June. Adapted from Frank Mandel’s 
comedy, “Our gp Wives,’ by 
Henry Blossom, &% 
with Victor Her- 
bert music, and 
acted by a cast 
whose team work 
was of the first 
water, this suc- 
cess left one with 
no need to won- 
der at it. 
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Nor was it difficult to account for the 
popular appeal of “ Life,” the ambitious 
melodrama that Thompson Buchanan 
wrote for William A. Brady. In a day when 
managers are all too prone to offer their 
audiences short weight in few characters, 
one set, and long intervals, this tremendous 
production, staged at the Manhattan Opera 
House, gave full value for the coin of the 
realm. 

Yet you never can tell. Here was 
“ Papa’s Darling,” with music by Ivan 
Caryll, who wrote the score of “ The Pink 
Lady,” with three principa's from that 
enormous hit, and with a fine outfitting 
otherwise, failing to make good. The 
antiquity of the plot is my reason therefor. 
Stark novelty, however, furnished forth 
“The Big Idea,” by A. E. Thomas and 
Clayton Hamilton. Greeted with all-round 
good notices by the press, and hugely 
enjoyed by its audiences, it supplied 

another item in the ma- 
king of this unusual sea- 
son by going into the 
Broadway discard with- 
in a month of its New 
York opening. 
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MARGARET ANGLIN AS SHE APPEARS IN THE NEW COMEDY BY PAUL KESTER, “ BEVERLY’S BALANCE” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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A like fate waited on “ Across the 
Border,” which led the way for a series of 
war plays. This one, written by Beulah 
Marie Dix, formed a feature of the second 
bill at the Princess, hitherto known as the 
home of thrillers, but such no longer. Hol- 
brook Blinn, who played the lead in 
“ Across the Border ”—David Powell, as 
* the junior lieutenant, carried off most of 
the honors—retired from the directorship 
on the failure of this group of offerings to 
attract audiences, and the Princess there- 
upon took its place in line with the other 
regular producing houses of Manhattan. 

Shakespeare had his inning in late No- 
vember, when “ Twelfth Night ” was put 
on at the Liberty to introduce Phyilis Neil- 
son-Terry to American audiences. It was 
the rather unique outfitting of the produc- 
tion by Joseph Urban that chiefly stamped 
the performance. 

The Dippel Opera Comique Company 
found a good measure of deserved success 
in the presentation of “ The Lilac Domino,” 
with music of excellent quality by Charles 
Cuvillier, and two capable singers to in- 
terpret it in Eleanor Painter 
and Wilfrid Douthitt. After 


a long term in town, the 
troupe toured the countrv. 








THE ALL-STAR CAST 
IN THE REVIVAL 
OF “a CELEBRATED 


ROBERT WARWICK CASE” 


EUGENE O'BRIEN AND ELITA 
PROCTOR OTIS 
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More of Joseph Urban scenery — ex- 
quisite sets, too—could not save “ The 
Garden of Paradise,” Edward Sheldon’s 
dramatization of “ The Little Mermaid,” a 
fairy tale by Hans Christian Andersen. The 
story failed to grip, and its producers, Lieb- 
ler & Co., went into bankruptcy as a result 
of the failure. 

The unflagging faith of its promoters 
kept “ Polygamy ” on the boards from De- 
cember 1 until the middle of April. Fall- 
ing short of stirring up any controversial 
excitement, the gripping nature of the story 
put forward by Harvey O’Higgins and 
Harriet Ford, and the realistic acting of 
Chrystal Herne, Ramsey Wallace, William 
B. Mack, and Howard Kyle, combined to 
afford an enjoyable evening, and the dead 
issue of polygamy in Utah was allowed to 
sleep quietly in its grave. 

Of three musical shows brought out the 
first week 
in Decem- 
ber, only 
one,“ Watch 
Your Step,” 


GOODWIN 


FLORENCE REED 


proved to have enduring 
qualities. With music and 
lyrics by Irving Berlin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Castle to 
dance, and Frank Tinney to 
pull laughs, this second Dil- 
lingham venture of the season ran a close 
second to his “ Chin-Chin ” in popularity, 
and filled the big New Amsterdam until 
May 8. The two pieces that went under 
were both headed by stars—Hazel Dawn 
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in “ The Débutante ” and Jose Collins in 
“Suzi.” Each lasted some weeks in town, 
but were never really successful. Much 
briefer was the career of a somber play 
from England, “ Driven,” by E. Temple 
Thurston, on which Charles Frohman 
wasted such good people as Alexandra 
Carlisle, Haidee Wright, and Leslie Faber. 
One sensational act, a scene from 

which is pictured at the head of 
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this department, is responsible for the long 
run of “ The Song of Songs,” at the Eltinge, 
where it started on December 22 and stayed 
until the 5th of June. Adapted by Ed- 
ward Sheldon from Sudermann’s novel, it 
is by no means a deftly constructed piece of 
dramatic work; but its strong fourth act 
and the good work of a carefully picked 
cast carried it through. 

Henry Arthur Jones’s latest play, “ The 
Lie,” was produced for the first time on 
any stage at the Harris on Christmas eve, 
with Margaret Illington as the star. Full 
of opportunities for old-time emotional 
acting, the public took to it more kindly 
than the critics, and kept it going for five 
months. On the same evening a Lon- 
don Gaiety show also had its first per- 
formance anywhere — “ To- Night’s the 
Night,” with George Grossmith, Emmy 
Wehlen, Maurice Farkoa, and James Blake- 
iey among the players, and with music by 


Paul Rubens. It ran 
at the Shubert until 
April, on the 28th of 
which month it 








MINNA GALE 
HAYNES 


was booked to reopen the Lon- 
don Gaiety, closed for nearly a 
year. 

A somewhat primitive story 
and a rather ordinary score 
hindered “ Lady Luxury ” from lingering 
long at the Casino; but the sheer fun of 
Marie Dressler in Parker Hord’s farce, 
feebly called “ A Mix-Up,” kept this siza- 
ble comedienne several weeks at the Thirty- 
Ninth Street Theater. 

That sterling actor, Otis Skinner, was 
sadly misplaced in “ The Silent Voice,” a 
play built around a deaf man by Jules 
Eckert Goodman, which lasted two months 
in town. George Cohan brought himself 
back to the stage in a musical review 
“ Hello, Broadway!” with William Collier 
as his side partner, and Louise Dresser to . 
sing ““ Down by the Erie Canal,” a travesty 
on sentimental ditties. The thing took like 
wild-fire, and played to big business at 
the Astor from Christmastide until after 
Easter, when it was taken to a few of the 
big Eastern cities. 

Capital fun was made of stage life and 
conventions in “ The Show Shop,” by 
James Forbes, featuring Douglas Fair- 
banks, and bringing George Sidney into 
the lime-light as an excruciatingly up-to-_ 
date manager. Starting on New Year’s 
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DE WOLF HOPPER AND 
NATALIE ALT IN GIL- 
BERT & SULLIVAN'S 
“YEOMEN OF THE 
GUARD” 


From a photograph by 
White, New York 
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eve, the comedy ran at the Hudson until 
May 15. 

Women playwrights fared badly during 
the season. Ethel Watts Mumford fell 
down with “ Just Herself,” written to fit 
Lydia Lopokova, the dancer; and so did 
Kate Jordan, with “Secret Strings,” for 
Lou-Tellegen. The authors of “ Evidence ” 
were women; so, too, were the two writers 
of “ What It Means to a Woman,” which 
lasted just a week. Then came Alice 
Brown, with the Winthrop Ames prize play, 
“ Children of Earth,” which was gathered 
into the storehouse in little more than a 
month’s time. 

Richard Bennett by no means duplicated 
with Brieux’s “ Maternity,” the sensation 
he stirred up two years ago with the same 
writer’s “ Damaged Goods”; but another 
piece with a one-word title, “ Sinners,” 
brought out on the same night—January 
7—is still running at the Playhouse. 


Written by Owen Davis, there’s not as 
much dramatic quality in the thing as there 
was in his luckless “ Big Jim Garrity,” but 
the heart appeal is strong, and an extraor- 
dinarily able cast, including Robert Ede- 
son, Alice Brady, Emma Dunn, Florence 
Nash, and Charles Richman proved a mag- 


net at the box-office. 

An enjoyable feature of the season was 
the revival of Sheridan’s famous comedy, 
“The Critic,” adequately acted at the 
Princess by an English troupe headed by 
B. Iden Payne. It deserved a much longer 
run than it had. Surprise was felt, too, 
at the comparatively brief period allotted 
to Ethel Barrymore at the Empire in “ The 
Shadow,” a play from the French, which 
was loudly acclaimed as the best thing she 
has yet done. But the attendance was not 
commensurate with the notices, possibly on 
account of the somber theme. It might be 
answered that there was no happy ending, 
in the usual understanding of the term, to 
“‘ Marie-Odile,” presented the next night, 
with Frances Starr, at the Belasco. But 
doubtless the novel convent setting and 
Franco-Prussian War atmosphere gave this 
play the vogue which carried its run from 
January 26 to May 8. 

On the following night Granville Barker, 
of whose success I have already spoken, 
came forward at Wallack’s with a double 
bill — Anatole France’s “ The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife ” preceding Bernard 
Shaw’s “ Androcles and the Lion.” The 
latter proved the big favorite in a repertoire 
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to which was added first “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” and then Shaw again in 
“The Doctor’s Dilerama.” 

To Mr. Barker fell the honor of closing 
Wallack’s for all time, a ceremony which 
took place on the evening of May 1, with 
the performance of the double bill by 
France and Shaw, speeches by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barker, and an epilogue of Oliver Her- 
ford’s spoken by Rose Coghlan in the cos- 
tume of Lady Teazie, the character she 
played on January 4, 1882, when the house 
now to be demolished was opened with 
“ The School for Scandal.” 

Robert B. Mantell spent the month of 
February at the Forty-Fourth Street The- 
ater in Shakespeare repertoire, starting 
with “King John,” and adding thereto 
“ Macbeth,” “ Hamlet,” and “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” without necessitating any 
violations of the law against standees in 
theaters. 

This same month brought to the front 
the first two full-length war plays—“ The 
White Feather” and “ Inside the Lines.” 
The former, by Lechmere Worrall and 
Harold Terry, is an importation from Lon- 
don, where it is known as “ The Man Who 
Stayed at Home.” While some of the ac- 
tion is sadly obvious, it was well played by 
an English cast including Leslie Faber and 
Cynthia Brooke, and ran until June. “ In- 
side the Lines,” by Earl Derr Biggers, 
featuring Lewis S. Stone, I found even less 
interesting, but it proved sufficiently pop- 
ular to keep the boards at the Longacre 
from February 12 until May 8. 

The third attempt to stage the European 
conflict, this time with an American locale, 
was made with “ The Hyphen,” a present- 
ment of the German-American propaganda, 
by the late Justus Miles Forman. An ex- 
tremely promising idea went for naught 
owing to the writer’s inexperience in dra- 
matic construction.. It was a tragic ‘coin- 
cidence that Mr. Forman went.down on 
the Lusitania while his soldierless play was 
in the first week of its Boston run, after a 
fortnight in New York. 

Joe Jackson, a trick cyclist who utters 
never a word, and a song sung all over the 
Winter Garden with the aid of flash-lamps, 
were the outstanding features of “ Maid in 
America,” which ran for the four months 
usually allotted to a show at this resort. 
Marie Cahill and Richard Carle, however, 
could not emerge from winter temperature 
with their “ Ninety in the Shade,” so, long 
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before trees began to bud, Miss Cahill pre- 
pared to go into pictures and Mr. Carle 
teok a vaudeville plunge. 

A revival that did not catch on was 
Anthony Hope’s “ The Adventure of Lady 
Ursula,” starring Phyllis Neilson - Terry, 
but if it was necessary to have this misad- 
venture in order to get Miss Terry later on 
as Trilby, the cost was well worth it to 
Joseph Brooks, who happened to be sponsor 
for both ventures. For the revival of the 
Du Maurier play, with its all-star cast, in- 
cluding Wilton Lackaye as Svengali, Burr 
McIntosh as Taffy, and Leo Ditrichstein as 
Zou-Zou — their old réles when the piece 
was new—made the sensation of the spring 
season. Starting on April 3, the run ex- 
tended to June 5s. 

A production that lost its star, but still 
kept on the even tenor of its way, was “ The 
Peasant Girl,” a particularly tuneful op- 
eretta from Austria, which, starting out 
with Trentini, found most admiration be- 
stowed on Clifton Crawford, featured as 
chief fun-maker, and on two newcomers, 
John Charles Thomas, a barytone, and 
Frances Pritchard, a wonderful dancer. Its 
run began March 2; before May, Trentini 
dropped out, her place being taken by 
Edith Thayer, who followed her once be- 
fore in “ The Firefly.” 

The most notable motion picture ever 
shown in New York took possession of the 
Liberty Theater on March 3, and promises 
to be still showing there when Klaw & 
Erlanger are casting about for a theater in 
which to house an autumn attraction. This 
is “ The Birth of a Nation,” presented by 
D. W. Griffith as a historical drama in two 
acts, devoted to scenes of Southern life and 
history before, during, and after the Civil 
War. 

Six weeks in town was the best that could 
be got out of “ Fads and Fancies,” an am- 
bitious musical medley which was launched 
so late in the season that all the best plums 
in the garden of specialties had already 
been plucked for its predecessors. St. 
Patrick’s Day brought Lou - Tellegen to 
town in “ Taking Chances,” a comedy from 
the German, which was advertised as “ de- 
lightfully shocking,” but which kept to such 
neutral territory in both its delights and its 
shocks that the length of its stay has been 
rather a surprise to those who have seen it. 

It seems a pity that so poor a thing as 
Alice Gerstenberg’s dramatization of “ Alice 
in Wonderland ” should have determined 
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Charles Frohman to shelve a version by 
Edward Sheldon which he was almost ready 
to produce. Not only was the thing very 
bunglingly put together, but its presenta- 
tion magnified the faults of its construction. 
After a week or two the piece went up for 
some special children’s matinées, and then 
faded from view like the grin of the famous 
cat in the story. 

Almost equally inept, to my mind, was 
its successor at the Booth, Edward Locke’s 
“The Bubble,” patterned to give Louis 
Mann an opportunity to talk broken Ger- 
man in stage center to his heart’s delight. 
Mathilde Cottrelly’s art served to miti- 
gate the proceedings to some extent, and 
Mr. Mann’s circle of admirers was suffi- 
ciently wide to keep the comedy on view for 
several weeks. , 

April 7 to June 5 was the period covered 
to fine business by a revival of “ A Cele- 
brated Case,” put on at the Empire by 
Charles Frohman and David Belasco, with 
an all-star company including Otis Skinner, 
N. C. Goodwin, Helen Ware, Ann Mur- 
dock, Florence Reed, and others almost 
equally prominent. 

Delightful was Margaret Anglin in a 
modern comedy by Paul Kester, “ Beverly’s 
Balance,” which, it appears, was tried out 
last year with no very gratifying results by 
Annie Russell. Starting at the Lyceum 
April 12, the play ran there for a month 
before taking to the road. 


THE OPERA 


Although there were more or less sensa- 
tional rumors flying about in August and 
September that the war would interfere 
with the season at the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza started the ball rolling with 
“ Un Ballo in Maschera ” on November 16, 
the scheduled date, and gave us twenty- 
three weeks of a repertoire of strictly 
neutral make-up. The revival of “ Car- 
men ” proved the big favorite, with Caruso 
and Geraldine Farrar in the leading rdles. 
It was given nine times—one more than 
“Madama Butterfly,” also with Farrar. 
“ Bohéme ” and Wagner’s “ Die Walkiire ” 
came next, with seven performances each, 
while threadbare “ Trovatore ” broke all its 
Metropolitan records with six representa- 
tions in the newly studied version pre- 
pared by Toscanini. The new Italian tenor, 
Martinelli, won laurels in this, and also 
made an acceptable Don Jose for “ Car- 
men” after Caruso left in mid-season to 
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fulfil an engagement at Monte Carlo. 
That “ Trovatore ” had as many perform- 
ances as “ Mme. Sans-Géne ”—Giordano’s 
new opera with a world premiére at the 
Metropolitan—may be regarded either as a 
compliment to Verdi’s early work or a slap 
at “ Sans-Géne.” 


THE CAREER OF CHARLES FROHMAN 


Sad is the task of recording in the sea- 
son’s story the passing of Charles Froh- 
man, who went down on the Lusitania in 
company with so many other well-known 
Americans, including Charles Klein and 
Justus Miles Forman. Mr. Frohman is the 
third leading New York manager to meet 
tragic death within the past ten years, 
the others being Sam S. Shubert, killed in 
a railroad wreck, and Henry B. Harris, a 
passenger on the Titanic. 

Born in Sandusky, Ohio, in 1860, Charles 
Frohman was in the prime of life when he 
was suddenly snatched out of it. His 
father, Henry Frohman, a native of Darm- 
stadt, Germany, came to the United States 
as a boy, and was in the tobacco business 
at the time of the birth of his three sons. 
His theatrical affiliations never went 


further than amateur acting in a Sandusky 


organization. 

The loss of Charles Frohman is an in- 
ternational one. He had been a leading 
producer in London since 1887, when he 
did “‘ Held by the Enemy ” over there. It 
is a singular coincidence, bearing in mind 
how his death came about, that the first 
play with which his name was connected in 
New York (“ Shenandoah ’’) and the last 
(‘‘ The Hyphen ”) were both on war sub- 
jects, as was also his earliest London pro- 
duction. 

All three of these pieces were by Ameri- 
can authors—a fact to be remembered in 
view of his many luckless experiences, of 
late years, with the native writer, with 
whom, nevertheless, he courageously con- 
tinued to make experiments. We should not 
forget, too, that it is to Charles Frohman 
that we owe the Barrie of the stage. We also 
owe him such stars as Maude Adams, John 
Drew, and Otis Skinner. 

His ideals were consistently high. As 
recently as the present season he re- 
linquished his rights in a play after seeing 
it in production, simply because he felt 
that the tone of the thing was not the sort 
he desired to stand for. Under another 
management it has registered a long run. 
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Particularly he was the friend of the 
actor, quick to note budding talent, and 
eager to extend opportunities for its fruit-" 
age. His passing will be poignantly felt 
by hosts of players to whom “ C. F.” was 
a rock of refuge in a weary land—a region 
littered with torn scraps of paper which 
they had fondly regarded as binding con- 
tracts. It was a matter of wide knowledge 
that with Charles Frohman no written 
agreement was necessary. 

Modest to a degree, he was strenuously 
opposed to the publication of his portrait, 
and it was only in very recent years that 
playgoers in general had any idea of his 
personal appearance, though he had long 
been more widely known by reputation 
than any other single figure in stageland. I 
recall that on one occasion I desired to ob- 
tain from him the story of his career. 

“Don’t bother about me,” he wrote in 
reply to my request. “ The public is far 
more interested in my stars.” 

His bravery under the disability that of 
late years made him slightly lame is well- 
known to his intimates, and makes quite 
credible the report that his last words, as 
the great ship took her final plunge, were: 

‘““ Why should one fear death? It is the 
most beautiful adventure in life.” 

Charles Frohman, the man, is gone, but 
his name and fame will long endure, even 
if some one else does not do what his own 
modesty never permitted him to do him- 
self—place “ Frohman’s”’ across the front 
of a theater. 


NEW PLAYWRIGHT SCORES A HIT 


“ A Full House,” produced on May 10, 
promises to link this season with the next 
by running straight through the summer 
at the Longacre Theater. It was dramatized 
by Fred Jackson from his story, “ A Grip 
Full of Trouble,” which appeared in the Adl- 
Story, one of the Munsey magazines, two 
years ago. Remarkable ingenuity enters into 
the devising of situations that keep the audi- 
ence constantly laughing. There is not a 
single new ingredient in the make-up of the 
two and a half hours of hilarity. Lost 
necklace, mix-up in satchels, wily burglar, 
comic policemen—we have seen all of them 
in either “ Officer 666,” “ Stop Thief,” or 
“ Under Cover ”’; yet in “ A Full House ” 
these familiar condiments have been so 
deftly stirred that I found the result much 
more amusing than “A Pair of Sixes,” 
which was based on a really novel idea. 
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BY PERLEY POORE SHEEHAN 


ERE was a slight shock of 
consciousness, such as one ex- 
periences when emerging from 
a brown study or a profound 
sleep, and Louis Marcel heard, 

74 as if for the first time, the 
oceanic surge and clamor of a vast crowd. 

“What has happened?” he asked him- 
self, silently. 

He lay there and listened, trying to un- 
derstand. Words reached him that were 
both sinister and gay, like the things that 
float on the surface of a flood—‘ Adieu!” 
“ Death!” “ Well done!” “ Terror!” But 
these were mere fragments awash in the 
rumble of miscellaneous cheering, of hoots 
and laughter. 

Even while he was collecting these words, 
trying to piece them together into some 
sort of an explanation, he had a disquiet- 
ing sense of having heard his own name. 
There it was again: 

“ Good-by, Louis! Good-by, old man! 
Louis! Louis is dead!” 

And there came another huge surge, like 
a universal laugh, or sob, or cheer, he 
couldn’t tell which. It was a roar—the 
roar of the Paris mob when exalted. 

“ Bon Dieu!” he murmured. “ Some- 
thing has happened—something has hap- 
pened down there!” 

He was fully awake now, and listening 
with passionate attention. Who was this 
Louis who was dead? Before he could 
formulate so much as a guess, he heard his 
name once more, this time complete— 
“ Louis Marcel!” There could be no doubt 
of it whatsoever. Yet he remained incredu- 
lous, eerily amazed. 

“ That’s strange!” he said to himself. 
“ Here I am, safe in my bed; and down 
there a crowd clamors that I am dead. Or 
—aha!—is it that there is another Louis 
Marcel?” 


It needed no reflection to convince him 
that there must be many Louis Marcels in 
Paris. It was a common name. And yet, 
somehow, the conviction failed to pacify 
him. He had a vague but overwhelming 
certainty that he was the man who was 
meant, none other. Besides, there was 
something else. The crowd was clamoring 
not simply about Louis Marcel, but about 
“ Louis Marcel, the something or other of 
Montrouge!” And he himself was Louis 
Marcel, the something or other of Mont- 
rouge. 

“Tis true,” said Louis, “that I have 
lived in Montrouge all my life, that I be- 
came celebrated there, that I am the only 
one about whom a crowd would bellow like 
that. I was—now what was I?” 

His memory skipped back, but refused to 
come forward, and he had his first definite 
twinge of nightmare. He had become cele- 
brated in Montrouge. He had become the 
“ something or other of Montrouge ”; what, 
he couldn’t remember at all. He strove to 
understand what the crowd was saying, and 
bent himself again to listen with the most 
avid interest. 

There were nothing but detached words, 
the rags and tatters of sentences— 
“ Tragedy ”—“ Stoic to the end ”—“ Tor- 
rent of blood ”—things like that. But over 
these there was gradually and swiftly rolling 
a new tidal wave of sound, as hundreds and 
thousands of voices began to howl the same 
thing: 

“ Louis Marcel is dead! Ow-o0! Ow-oo! 
Louis Marcel is dead!” 

He tried to think, tried to concentrate his 
mind, made all those groping efforts at rea- 
son common to men when confronted with 
something they cannot understand. He 
was perfectly calm about it, although he 
could not free himself from the impression 
that something impended, something sad 
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and awesome. As best he could, he reas- 
sured himself. 

He was lying down. 
was warm and comfortable. 
must be in his own bed. 

But—last night? 

Apart from the vague recollection that 
he had been distressed about something, 
that he had been looking forward to some- 
thing, he couldn’t remember. 

“Ts it that I committed suicide?” he 
asked himself. 

He lay there for a while and meditated 
on this possibility. Then he rejected it. 
If he had committed suicide, he wouldn’t 
have taken all Paris into his confidence. 
Nor would all Paris be there now, shouting 
about it. Suicides were too common. , Not 
even those who jumped from the Eiffel 
Tower got much attention any more. Be- 
sides, he had never meditated suicide. 

The sea of voices had become choppy 
again, had split up into an infinity of cries 
and hoots that he could not understand. 
Perhaps those earlier impressions of his had 
been mistaken. Yet what was this strange 
and insistent spell of doom that seemed to 
be brooding about him? He heard a 
hauntingly unnatural voice, close at his side, 
which seemed to say: 

“Tt is done.” 

Then this voice was obliterated by the 
roar of the crowd, once more rising in the 
refrain he had already heard. He listened 
to it with a queer mingling of mirth and 
fright: 

“ Ow-oo0! 
mort / ” 

Louis experienced a little gust of uncanny 
sickness. There was no mistaking it. That 
was the voice of the Paris mob! He him- 
self had been in mobs, many a time, and 
had helped to swell the wolfish cry. 

“ Mon dieu!” he exclaimed. “ Is it that 
the mob is right, and that I am dead? 
Evidently no! This is a nightmare, and J 
must wake myself up.” 

He sought to pinch himself, but the 
nightmare beset him so thickly that he 
might as well have tried to pinch himself 
with boxing-gloves. He recalled his alarm- 
clock, which always stood on the night- 
table at the head of his bed. If he pressed 
the spring, it would strike the hour. But 
the clock was not there. Even the table 
itself was gone. 

He determined to open his eyes. Whether 
he opened them or not it was impossible to 


It was dark. He 
Therefore, he 
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say. In any case he saw nothing but gray 
fog, static, opaque. 

“ This has gone far enough!” he said. 

The hooting of the mob was making him 
desperate. He gave a kick, two of them; 
but no feeling came from either of his legs. 
Indeed, it was as if he had no legs. The 
impression was oddly similar to the one he 
had experienced when he wanted to touch 
his alarm-clock. Then it had been as if he 
had no arms. It was clear that if he wanted 
to get rid of his nightmare he must regain 
control of his body. 

“ Tl turn over,” he grunted. 

But, as he carried out this resolve, his 
nightmare took a still more aggravated 
form. He was strangely without weight. 
His whole body seemed to have zipped over 
as lightly as a cotton thread, and he was 
lying on his face. To test the sensation, 
he summoned his will to turn again; and 
this time he rolled over and over, deft and 
swift, like a billiard-ball. He checked him- 
self, face upward, breathless, listening. 

“Louis Marcel is dead. Ow-o0! Ow-oo! 
Louis Marcel is dead!” 

That was the refrain of the crowd. It 
was a composite roar like the roar of surf; 
and then, through it all, once more came 
that nearer voice. It intoned a mellow 
chant, gentle, noble; and yet, when Louis 
comprehended the words, he was more 
troubled than by anything he had hitherto 
heard. 

“De profundis — clamavi — ad 
Domine—” 

It was the prayer for the dead. Louis 
Marcel had never been a religious man. He 
had seldom entered a church; but he was 
familiar with that stately litany, as men are 
familiar with the words of some ancient 
cradle-song. This was the cradle-song of 
dead workmen, dead bishops, dead mil- 
lionaires, and it was echoing over and over 
again in his brain: 

“ De profundis—de profundis—” 

Only the congregation, instead of coming 
out with the usual response, continued to 
howl in chorus the words he had already 
heard. It was inexplicable, ghoulish! 


II 


Louts made a supreme effort to hurl him- 
self out of bed, and bring his chimera to 
an end that way. Impossible! His body 
was as indifferent to his will as so much air. 
He was a man of transporting passions He 
had never acknowledged restraint of any 
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kind; but now he was in the grip of some- 
thing that restrained him utterly. 

He summoned his powers, like a wrestler 
who is momentarily baffled. It was almost 
dawn, he judged, by the gray light; and 
foggy, with the peculiar smell and taste of 
the Paris fog, metallic, saline, like the smell 
and taste of blood. And the fog must have 
blanketed the crowd out there, howling like 
so many revolutionists when marching 
along the boulevards intent on the over- 
throw of an unpopular ministry. 

“But if I am dead,” Louis queried 
tremulously and curiously, “ how did I die? 
Why is there such a crowd? Why the dem- 
onstration? Or is it that this is some 
damnable joke?” 

His brain was responsive to his will, even 
if his body was not, and his thought raced 
from conjecture to conjecture, building up 

knocking down with all that he pos- 

sed of logic and information. His knowl- 

edge of the Paris mob was vast and in- 

timate; and now, almost automatically, he 
scanned the possibilities. 

If he had been killed in a strike riot, the 
crowd would have bellowed like that. If 
he had been bowled over by a tram-car, it 
might have done the same. But there was 


a hint of something more tragic still, more 


stirring. It was maddening, intolerable. If 
he could only remember! 

“ They remarked that I was stoic until 
the end,” said Louis. “ Evidently I was not 
apoltroon. Is it that I died a hero? How 
was I dressed? It would make Odette blush 
with shame if—if—” 

At thought of his wife he forgot himself 
utterly. How often she had asked him to 
put on his Sunday suit, when faring forth; 
had begged him to shave, to smooth his 
hair! It was she who had always brushed 
his clothes for him, and blacked his shoes. 
Just to think of it submerged him in tender- 
ness and poignant yearning. 

In spite of his emotion, however, his 
aotive brain suggested that here was succor 
that had never failed him, would not fail 
him now. He tried to call her. 

“ Odette!” 

No sound came. He tried again. 

“ Odette! Help!” 

His voice was like the fall of a forest 
tree where there are no ears to hear—some- 
thing that should be crashingly loud, yet 
is soundless, absolutely soundless. 

He blinked at the grayness, gulped at the 
silence. 
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Ordinarily Odette slept in the next room, 
with Marie, while little Paul slept here at 
his side. Were they hearing the solemn 
prayer and the clamor of the crowd? He 
sought to touch Paul. He was aware of 
a breath, a zone of tepid heat; but there 
was no contact of any kind. The thought 
that he was in some way shut off from those 
he loved gripped him as insistently as the 
fog. 

It wasn’t what might have happened to 
him that mattered. It was what might hap- 
pen to his wife and children if they didn’t 
have him to depend upon. This thought 
obsessed him. It was possible that he had 
been stricken with paralysis. It was pos- 
sible that something had happened to his 
brain. But how about them? 

He was making frantic efforts to remem- 
ber whether they were provided for, whether 
there was some friend or relative who would 
look out for them, whether this thing that 
had happened to him had been foreseen. 
He was in an agony of doubt, and it was 
changing into an agony of grief. He 
couldn’t remember; and yet at some points 
his memory flickered up with pitiful 
brilliance. 

He discerned all manner of minute de- 
tails, such as the hole in little Paul’s left 
shoe, the blue veins in Marie’s white temple. 
His wife’s face flashed upon him, young 
and beautiful, though pinched and hollow- 
eyed; appealing in its expression of suffer- 
ing patience; the face of one who is fam- 
ished but brave. 

“ Odette—for the love of God!” 

The only answer was an_ echoing 
“ Requiem—requiem aeternam” and the 
infernal chorus of the mob, “ Ow-oo! Ow- 
00! Louis Marcel is dead!” 

And still Odette was just there, looking 
at him as she had looked at him once be- 
fore on a certain occasion, with fear in her 
eyes, with her disheveled brown hair waving 
down over a thin, white shoulder. He was 
stricken to the soul with tenderness and 
remorse. 

Mon Dieu! Why did she look like that? 
Had he made her unhappy? Had he done 
something to hurt her? 

The possibility of such a thing filled him 
with horror. It was true that he had al- 
ways been of a violent nature, that he had 
never restrained himself; but to see Odette 
like that was too much. He craved for 
prayer. He craved for the power of God. 
His grief was so poignant that it became an 
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indescribable, throbbing ache. But he still 
continued to struggle. 

“ Oh, Mother of Christ,” he begged; “ for 
her sake—for her sake!” 

But the gray fog merely gripped him the 
tighter with a soft, invisible hand. As if 
satisfied, the crowd was moving away. Its 
voice reached him more and more faintly, 
like the bourdon of tolling bells on a day 
of public mourning. Were they mourning 
for him? Fainter yet came the voice that 
had intoned the litany: 

“ Kyrie eleison! ” 

Lord have pity! 

And it may have been this, or that cry 
of his own that he had sent up, but Louis 
Marcel was touched with an_ ineffable 
breath of hope. He surrendered. Only, on 
Odette’s account, he wept. 


III 


TuHRouGH the drab morning the crowds 
trailed away, and Paris assailed its daily 
work again. To-day there was this thing 
to talk about. To-morrow there would be 


something else. But the newsboys—most 
of them old men—slipped and slopped 
through the grimy streets and shouted their 
extras and did a lively trade. 


“Ta Patrie! La Patrie! The end of 
Louis Marcel!” 

“ Enfin,” cried Pierre to Paul, and Mar- 
cel to Etienne, as they bought the papers 
and hurried on their way to work, “ the 
Terror of Montrouge has met his just 
deserts!” 

They read the details with manifest satis- 
faction—how this man, who had murdered 
his family in a fit of rage, had mounted the 
guillotine, “ stoic to the end ”; how he had 
looked out indifferently over the morbid, 
cheering crowd, had given those honest peo- 
ple their last look at a face so brutal that 
no one could see it without a shiver of 
dread; how the mob had begun to chant 
its “‘ Ow-oo!” even as the knife fell and the 
aged almoner bent over with his crucifix. 

“ But I tell you,” cried Dujardin, of the 
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Matin, to the other journalists who were 
breakfasting with him in the Café du Com- 
merce, “I tell you, I saw it with my own 
eyes. Don’t tell me that there is no life 
after death! Me, I tell you—me, Emil Du- 
jardin—I have seen.” 

“What hast thou seen, my son?” asked 
Maurice, of the Petit Parisien, as he dipped 
his roll into his coffee and winked good- 
naturedly at his colleagues. 

They had all been present at the execu- 
tion that morning. They were light-hearted 
and pleasantly cynical, and they found 
Dujardin’s emotion highly diverting. 

“ Yes, what did you see?” they echoed. 

“It was after the knife fell,” said Du- 
jardin, “ and the almoner and I leaned over 
him. The almoner saw it, too, and called 
it the grace of God.” 

‘“‘ Oh, you mean when the poor devil gave 
that jerk—” 

‘“* He means,” said Maurice, “ when Louis 
Marcel’s head turned over like a billiard- 
ball.” 

“ Mais, non,’ Dujardin insisted, as his 
voice became still more intense, and sank 
until it was little louder than a whisper. 
“It was after that. You others did not 
see. Only the almoner and I were near 
enough, and M. Deibler, the executioner. 
Listen! We've all of us written about Mar- 
cel’s brutal face. "Twas true enough; but 
when his head stopped rolling, and that face 
of his was turned up to the sky, the expres- 
sion had changed, the brutality was gone. 
It changed still more, even while we looked, 
became gentle, wistful, beautiful.” 

The journalists were silent as Dujardin 
looked from face to face. Paris ground 
through the narrow street outside on its 
way to work. The newsboys barked their 
wares. 

“The almoner called it the grace of 
God,” said Dujardin softly; “ and I believe 
it. For on the lips of Louis Marcel—and 
him already dead—there came a smile; and 
from his eyes, my friends, there came—a 
flow of tears!” 


GUESS? 


THE sun is but a little swinging ball; 
The hills are tiny, and the seas are small; 
The sky is not so lofty, after all. 


But see! 


This man we're hanging—in him lies, 


No matter what the guilt for which he dies, 
A living soul, and who can guess its size? 


Mary Carolyn Davies 
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OUISE, self-engrossed, and with 

a pleasant sense of detachment 

from the prospective incon- 

veniences of the moment, was 

leaning back among the cushions 

of the motionless car. Her eyes, 

lifted upward, traveled past the dimly lit hill- 

side, with its patchwork of wall-enclosed fields, 

up to where the leaning clouds and the unseen 
heights met in a misty sea of obscurity. 

The moon had not yet risen, but a faint 
and luminous glow, spreading like a halo about 
the topmost peak of that ragged line of hills, 
heralded its approach. Louise sat with 
clasped hands, rapt and engrossed in the 
esthetic appreciation of a beauty which found 
its way but seldom into her town-enslaved life. 
She listened to the sound of a distant sheep- 
bell. Her eyes swept the hillsides, vainly yet 
without curiosity, for any sign of a human 
dwelling. The voices of her chauffeur and her 
maid, who stood talking heatedly together by 
the bonnet of the car, seemed to belong to an- 
other world. She had the air of one completely 
yet pleasantly detached from all material sur- 
roundings. 

The maid, leaving her discomfited com- 
panion with a final burst of reproaches, came 





to the side of the car. Her voice, when she 
addressed her mistress, sank to a lower key, 
but her eyes still flashed with anger. 

“ But would madame believe it?” she ex- 
claimed. “It is incredible! The man Charles 
there, who calls himself a chauffeur of ex- 
perience, declares that we are what he calls 
‘hung up’! Something unexpected has hap- 
pened to the magneto. There is no spark. 
Whose fault can that be, I ask, but the chauf- 
feur’s? And such a desert we have reached! 
We have searched the map together. We are 
thirty miles from any town, many miles from 
even a village. What a misfortune!” 

Louise turned her head regretfully away 
from the mysterious spaces. She listened 
patiently, but without any sort of emotion, to 
her maid’s flow of distressed words. She even 
smiled very faintly when the girl had finished. 

“ Something will happen,” she remarked in- 
differently. “There is no need for you to 
distress yourself. There must be a farmhouse 
or shelter of some sort near. If the worst 
comes to the worst, we can spend the night 
in the car. We have plenty of furs and rugs. 
You are not a good traveler, Aline. You lose 
heart too soon.” 

The girl’s face was a study. 


* Copvright, 1915, by E. Philligs Oppenheim 
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“ Madame speaks of spending the night in 
the car!” she exclaimed. “ Why, one has not 
eaten since luncheon, and of all the country 
through which we have passed, this is the 
loneliest and dreariest spot.” 

Louise leaned forward and called to the 
chauffeur. 

“ Charles,” she asked, “ what has happened? 
Are we really stranded here?” 

The man’s head emerged from the bonnet. 
He came round to the side of the car. 

“T am very sorry, madam,” he reported, 
“but something has gone wrong with the 
magneto. I shall have to take it to pieces be- 
fore I can tell exactly what is wrong. At 
present I can’t get a spark of any sort.” 

“ There is no hope of any immediate repair, 
then?” 

The chauffeur shook his head dolefully. 

“T shall have to take the magneto down, 
madam,” he said. “ It will take several hours, 
and it ought to: be done by daylight.” 

“ And in the mean time, what do you sug- 
gest that we do?” she asked. 

The man looked a little helpless. His bat- 
tle of words with Aline had depressed him. 

“T heard a dog bark a little while ago,” he 
remarked. “ Perhaps I had better go and see 
whether there isn’t a farm somewhere near.” 

“ And leave us here alone?” Aline exclaimed 
indignantly. “It is a good suggestion. It 
comes well from the man who has got us into 
such trouble!” 

Her mistress smiled at her reassuringly. 

“ What have we to fear, you foolish girl? 
For myself, I would like better than anything 
to remain here until the moon comes over the 
top of that round hill. But listen! It is just 
as I told you. There is no necessity for 
Charles to leave us.” 

They all turned their heads. From some 
distance behind on the hard, narrow road, 
curling like a piece of white tape around the 
hillside, there came, faintly at first, but more 
distinctly every moment, the sound of horse’s 
hoofs. 

“Tt is as I told you,” Louise said composed- 
ly. “Some one approaches —on horseback, 
too. He will be able to fetch assistance.” 

The chauffeur walked back a few yards, pre- 
pared to give early warning to the approaching 
horseman. The two women, standing up in 
the car, watched the spot where the road, 
hidden for some time in the valley, came into 
sight. 

Louder and louder came the sound of the 
beating of hoofs. Louise gave a little cry as 
a man on horseback appeared in sight at the 
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crest of the hill. The narrow strip of road 
seemed suddenly dwarfed, an unreasonable 
portion of the horizon blotted out. In the 
half light there was something almost awesome 
in the unusual size of the horse and of the 
man who rode it. 

“Tt is a world of goblins, this, Aline!” her 
mistress exclaimed softly. “ What is it that 
comes ?” 

“Tt is a human being, Dieu merci!” the 
maid replied, with a matter-of-fact little sigh 
of content. 

Conscious of the obstruction .in the foad, 
the rider slackened his speed. His horse, a 
great, dark-colored animal, pricked up his ears 
when scarcely a dozen yards away from the 
car, stopped short, and suddenly bolted out 
on the open moor. There was the sound of a 
heavy whip, a loud, masterful voice, and a 
very brief struggle, during which the horse 
once plunged and reared so high that Louise, 
watching, cried out in fear. A few moments 
later, however, horse and rider, the former 
quivering and subdued, were beside the car. 

“Has anything happened?” the newcomer 
asked, raising his whip to his cap. 

He addressed Louise, instinctively conscious, 
even in that dim light, that she was the person 
in authority. 

She did not at once reply. 
fixed upon the face of her questioner. There 
was little enough of him to be seen, yet she 
was aware of an exceptional interest in his 
dimly revealed personality. He was young, 
unusually tall, and his voice was cultivated. 
Beyond that, she could see or divine nothing. 

He, for his part, with his attention still 
largely engaged in keeping his horse under 
control, yet knew, in those first few moments, 
that he was looking into the face of a woman 
who had no kinship with the world in which 
he had been born and had lived his days. 
Those were fugitive thoughts which passed be- 
tween them, only half conceived, yet strong 
enough to remain as first and unforgetable 
impressions. Then the commonplace interests 
of the situation became insistent. 

“T have broken down,” Louise said. “My 
chauffeur tells me that it will take hours to 
effect some necessary repair to the car. And 
meanwhile—here we are!” 

“You couldn’t have chosen a worse place 
for a breakdown,” the young man observed. 
“You are miles away from anywhere.” 

“You are indeed a comforter!” Louise mur- 
mured. “Do you think that you could pos- 
sibly get down and advise us what to do? You 
look so far away up there.” 


Her eyes were 
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There was another brief struggle between 
the man and his still frightened horse. Then 
the former swung himself down, and, with 
the bridle through his arm, came and stood 
by the car. 

“Tf there is any way in which I can help,” 
he ventured, “I am quite at your service.” 

Louise smiled at him. She remained unop- 
pressed by any fear of inconvenience or hard- 
ship. She had the air of one rather enjoying 
her plight. 

“ Well, you have begun very nicely by doing 
what I asked you,” she said. “ Really, you 
know, to an impressionable person there was 
something rather terrifying about you when 
you appeared suddenly from out of the shadows 
in such a lonely place. I was beginning to 
wonder whether you were altogether real, 
whether one of those black hills there had not 
opened to let you out. You see, I know some- 
thing of the legends of your country, although 
I have never been here before.” 

The young man was less at his ease. He 
stood tapping his boot nervously with his long 
riding-whip. 

“TI am sorry if I frightened you,” he said. 
“ My horse is a little restive, and the acetylene 
light which your chauffeur turned on him was 
sufficiently alarming.” 


“You did not exactly frighten me,” she as- 
sured him, “but you looked so abnormally 


Please tell us what you would advise 
us to do. Is there a village near, or an inn, 
or even a barn? Or shall we have to spend 
the night in the car?” 

“ The nearest village,” he replied, “ is twelve 
miles away. Fortunately, my own home is 
close by. I shall be very pleased—I and my 
brother—if you will honor us. I am afraid I 
cannot offer you very much in the way of 
entertainment—” 

She rose briskly to her feet and beamed 
upon him. 

“You are indeed a good Samaritan!” she 
exclaimed. “A roof is more than we had 
dared to hope for, although when one looks 
up at this wonderful sky and breathes this air, 
one wonders, perhaps, whether a roof, after all, 
is such a blessing.” 

“It gets very cold toward morning,” the 
young man said practically. 

“ Of course,” she assented. “ Aline, you will 
bring my dressing-bag and follow us. This 
gentleman is kind enough to offer us shelter 
for the night. Dear me, you really are almost 
as tall as you appeared!” she added, as she 
stood by his side. “For the first time in my 
life you make me feel undersized.” 


large. 
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He looked down at her, a little more at his 
ease now by reason of the friendliness of her 
manner, although he had still the air of one 
embarked upon an adventure, the outcome of 
which was to be regarded with some qualms. 
She was of little more than medium height, 
and his first impressions of her were that she 
was thin, and too pale to be good-looking; that 
her eyes were large and soft, with eyebrows 
more clearly defined than is usual among 
Englishwomen; and that she moved without 
seeming to walk. 

“ I suppose I am tall,” he admitted, as they 
started off along the road. “One doesn’t 
notice it around here. My name is John 
Strangewey, and our house is just behind that 
clump of trees there, on the top of the hill. 
We will do our best to make you comfortable,” 
he added a little doubtfully; “but there are 
only my brother and myself, and we have no 
women servants in the house.” 

“A roof of any sort will be a luxury,” she 
assured him. “I only hope that we shall not 
be a trouble to you in any way.” 

“And your name, please?” he asked. 

She was a little amazed at his directness, but 
she answered him without hesitation. 

“ My name,” she told him, “ is Louise.” 

He leaned down toward her, a little puzzled. 

“Louise? But your surname?” 

She laughed softly. It occurred to him that 
nothing like her laugh had ever been heard on 
that gray-walled stretch of mountain road. 

“Never mind! I am traveling incognito. 
Who I am, or where I am going—well, what 
does that matter to anybody? Perhaps I do 
not know myself. You‘ can imagine, if you 
like, that we came from the heart of your hills, 
and that to-morrow they will open again and 
welcome us back.” 

“T don’t think there are any motor-cars in 
fairy-land,” he objected. 

“We represent a new edition of fairy lore,” 
she told him. “ Modern romance, you know, 
includes motor-cars and even French maids.” 

“ All the same,” he protested, with masculine 
bluntness, “I really don’t see how I can in- 
troduce you to my brother as ‘ Louise from 
fairy-land.’ ” 

She evaded the point. 

“Tell me about your brother. Is he as 
tall as you, and is he younger or older?” 

“ He is nearly twenty years older,” her com- 
panion replied. “He is about my height, but 
he stoops more than I do, and his hair is gray. 
I am afraid that you may find him a little 
peculiar.” 

Her escort paused and swung open a white 
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gate on their left-hand side. Before them was 
an ascent which seemed to her, in the dim 
light, to be absolutely precipitous. 

“ Do we have to climb up that?” she asked 
ruefully. 

“ Tt isn’t so bad as it looks,” he assured her, 
“and I am afraid it’s the only way up. The 
house is at the bend there, barely fifty yards 
away. You can see a light through the trees.” 

“You must help me, then, pléase,” she 
begged. 

He stooped down toward her: She linked 
her fingers together through his left arm, and, 
leaning a little heavily upon him, began the 
ascent. He was conscious of some subtle 
fragrance from her clothes, a perfume strange- 
ly different from the odor of the ghostlike 
flowers that bordered the steep path up which 
they were climbing. Her arms, slight, warm 
things though they were, and great though his 
own strength, felt suddenly like a yoke. At 
every step he seemed to feel their weight more 
insistent—a weight not physical, solely due to 
this rush of unexpected emotions, 

It was he now whose thoughts rushed away 
to that medley of hill legends of which she 
had spoken. Was she indeed a creature of 


flesh and blood, of the same world as the dull 
people among whom he lived? 


Then he re- 
membered the motor-car, the chauffeur, and 
the French maid, and he gave a little sigh of 
relief. 

“ Are we nearly there?” she asked. 
tell me if I lean too heavily upon you.” 

“It is only a few steps further,” he replied 
encouragingly. “Please lean upon me as 
heavily as you like.” 

She looked around her almost in wonder as 
her companion paused with his hand upon a 
little iron gate. From behind that jagged 
stretch of hills in the distance a corner of 
the moon had now appeared. By its light, 
looking backward, she could see the road which 
they had left below, the moorland stretching 
away into misty space, an uneasy panorama 
with its masses of gray boulders, its clumps 
of gorse, its hillocks and hollows. 

Before her, through the little iron gate which 
her escort had pushed open, was a garden, a 
little austere-looking with its prim flower-beds, 
filled with hyacinths and crocuses, bordering 
the flinty walks. The trees were all bent in 
the same direction, fashioned after one pattern 
by the winds. Before them was the house—a 
long, low building, part of it covered with 
some kind of creeper. 

As they stepped across the last few yards 
of lawn, the black, oak door which they were 
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approaching suddenly opened. A tall, elderly 
man stood looking inquiringly out. He 
shaded his eyes with his hands. 

“Ts that you, brother?” he asked doubtfully. 

John Strangewey ushered his companion into 
the square, oak-paneled hall, hung with many 
trophies of the chase, a few oil-paintings, here 
and there some sporting prints. It was lighted 
only with a single lamp which stood upoff a 
round, polished table in the center of the white- 
flagged floor. 

“This lady’s motor-car has broken down, 
Stephen,” John explained, turning a little 
nervously toward his brother. “I found them 
in the road, just at the bottom of the hill, 
She and her servants will spend the night here. 
I have explained that there is no village or inn 
for a good many miles.” 

Louise turned graciously toward the elder 
man, who was standing grimly apart. Even 
in those few seconds, her quick sensibilities 
warned her of the hostility which lurked be- 
hind his tightly-closed lips and _ steel-gray 
eyes. His bow was stiff and uncordial, and he 
made no movement to offer his hand. 

“We are not used to welcoming ladies at 
Peak Hall, madam,” he said. “I am afraid 
that you will find us somewhat unprepared for 
guests.” 

“T ask for nothing more than a roof,” 
Louise assured him. 

John threw his hat and whip upon the round 
table and stood in the center of the stone 
floor. She caught a glance which flashed be- 
tween the two men—of appeal from the one, 
of icy resentment from the other. 

“We can at least add to the roof a bed and 
some supper—and a welcome,” John declared. 
“Ts that not so, Stephen?” 

The older man turned deliberately away. It 
was as if he had not heard his brother’s words. 

“T will go and find Jennings,” he said. “ He 
must be told about the servants.” 

Louise watched the disappearing figure until 
it was out of sight. Then she looked up into 
the face of the younger man, who was stand- 
ing by her side. 

“T am sorry,” she murmured apologetically. 
“T am afraid that your brother is not pleased 
at this sudden intrusion. Really, we shall give 
you very little trouble.” 

He answered her with a sudden eager en- 
thusiasm. He seemed far more natural then 
than at any time since he had ridden up from 
out of the shadows to take his place in her 
life. 

“TIT won’t apologize for Stephen,” he said. 
“He is a little crotchety. You must please 
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be kind and not notice. You must let me, if 
I can, offer you welcome enough for us both.” 


Il 


Louise, with a heavy, silver-plated candle- 
stick in her hand, stood upon the uneven floor 
of the bedroom to which she had been con- 
ducted, looking up at the oak-framed family 
tree which hung above the broad chimney- 
piece. She examined the coat of arms em- 
blazoned in the corner, and peered curiously 
at the last neatly printed addition, which in- 
dicated Stephen and John Strangewey as the 
sole survivors of a diminishing line. When 
at last she turned away, she found the name 
upon her lips. 

“Strangewey!” she murmured. “ John 
Strangewey! The name seems to bring some- 
thing into my memory. Have I.ever known 
any one with such a name, Aline?” 

The maid shook her head. 

“ Never, madame, to the best of my belief,” 
she declared. “ Yet I, too, seem to have heard 
it, and lately. It is perplexing. One has seen 
it somewhere. One finds it familiar.” 

Louise shrugged her shoulders. She stood 
for a moment looking around her before she 
laid down the candlestick, 

The room was of unusual size, with two 
worm-eaten beams across the ceiling; the 
windows were casemented, with broad seats in 
each recess. The dressing-table, upon which 
her belongings were set out, was of solid, black 
oak, as also was the framework of the huge 
sofa, the mirror, and the chairs. The ancient 
four-poster, hung with chints and supported 
by carved pillars, was spread with fine linen 
and covered with a quilt made of small pieces 
of silk, lavender-perfumed. The great ward- 
robe, with its solid mahogany doors, seemed 
ancient enough to have stood in its place since 
the building of the house itself. A log of 
sweet-smelling wood burned cheerfully in the 
open fireplace. 

“ Really,” Louise decided, “we have been 
most fortunate. This is an adventure! Aline, 
give me some black silk stockings and some 
black slippers. I will change nothing else.” 

The maid obeyed in somewhat ominous 
silence. Her mistress, however, was living in 
a little world of her own. 

“ John Strangewey!” she murmured to her- 
self, glancing across the room at the family 
tree. “It is really curious how that name 
brings with it a sense of familiarity. It is so 
unusual, too. And what an unusual-looking 
person! Do you think, Aline, that you ever 
saw any one so superbly handsome?” 
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The maid’s little grimace was expressive. 

“ Never, madame,” she replied. “And yet 
to think of it—a gentleman, a person of in- 
telligence, who lives here always, outside the 
world, with just a terrible old man servant, the 
only domestic in the house! Nearly all the 
cooking is done at the bailiff’s, a quarter of 
a mile away.” 

Louise nodded _ thoughtfully. 

“Tt is very strange,” she admitted. “I 
should like to understand it. Perhaps,” she 
added, half to herself, “ some day I shall.” 

She passed across the room, and on her way 
paused before an old cheval-glass, before which 
were suspended two silver candlesticks con- 
taining lighted wax candles. She looked stead- 
fastly at her own reflection. A little smile 
parted her lips. In the bedroom of this quaint 
farmhouse she was looking upon a face and 
a figure which the illustrated papers and the 
enterprise of the modern photographer had 
combined to make familiar to the world. 

A curious feeling came to her that she was 
looking at the face of a stranger. She gazed 
earnestly into the mirror, with new eyes and 
a new curiosity. She contemplated critically 
the lines of her slender figure in its neat, per- 
fectly tailored skirt —the figure of a girl, it 
seemed, notwithstanding her twenty-seven 
years. Her soft, white blouse was open at the 
neck, displaying a beautifully rounded throat. 
Her eyes traveled upward, and dwelt with an 
almost passionate interest upon the oval face, 
a little paler at that moment than usual; with 
its earnest, brown eyes, its faint, silky eye- 
brows, its strong, yet mobile features; its lips 
a little full, perhaps, but soft and sensitive; 
at the masses of brown hair drawn low over 
her ears. 

This was herself, then. Did she really 
justify her reputation for beauty, or was she 
just a cult, the passing craze of a world a little 
weary of the ordinary standards? Or, again, 
was it only her art that had focused the ad- 
miration of the world upon her? 

How would she seem to these two men 
down-stairs, she asked herself—the dour, grim 
master of the house, and her more youthful 
rescuer, whose coming had somehow touched 
her fancy? They saw so little of her sex. 
They seemed, in a sense, to be in league 
against it. Would they find out that they 
were entertaining an angel unawares? 

She thought with a gratified smile of her 
incognito. It was a real trial of her strength, 
this! When she turned away from the mirror 
the smile still lingered upon her lips, a soft 
light of anticipation was shining in her eyes. 
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John met her at the foot of the stairs. She 
noticed with some surprise that he was wear- 
ing the dinner-jacket and black tie of civiliza- 
tion. 

“Will you come this way, please?” he 
begged. “Supper is quite ready.” 

He held open the door of one of the rooms 
on the other side of the hall, and she passed 
into a low dining-room, dimly lit with shaded 
lamps. The elder brother rose from his chair 
as they entered, although his salutation was 
even grimmer than his first welcome. He was 
wearing a dress-coat of old-fashioned cut, and 
a black stock, and he remained standing, with- 
out any smile or word of greeting, until she 
had taken her seat. Behind his chair stood a 
very ancient man servant in a gray pepper- 
and-salt suit, with a white tie, whose expres- 
sion, at the entrance of this unexpected guest, 
seemed curiously to reflect the inhospitable in- 
stincts of his master. 

Although conscious of this atmosphere of 
antagonism, Louise looked around .her with 
frank admiration as she took her place in the 
high-backed chair which John was holding for 
her. The correctness of the setting appealed 
strongly to her artistic perceptions. The fig- 
ures and features of the two men—Stephen, 
tall, severe, stately; John, amazingly handsome, 
but of the same type; the black-raftered ceil- 
ing; the Jacobean sideboard; the huge easy 
chairs; the fine prints upon the walls; the pine 
log which burned upon the open hearth—no- 
where did there seem to be a single alien or 
modern note. 

The table was laid with all manner of cold 
dishes, supplemented by others upon the side- 
board. There were pots of jam and honey, 
a silver teapot and silver spoons and forks of 
quaint design, strangely cut glass, and a great 
Dresden bow! filled with flowers. 

“T am afraid,” John remarked, “that you 
are not used to dining at this hour. My brother 
and I are very old-fashioned in our customs. 
If we had had a little longer notice—” 

“ T never in my life saw anything that looked 
so delicious as your cold chicken,” Louise de- 
clared. “ May I have some—and some ham? 
I believe that you must farm some land your- 
selves. Everything looks as if it were home- 
made or home-grown.” 

“ We are certainly farmers,” John admitted, 
with a smile, “ and I don’t think there is much 
here that isn’t of our own production.” 

“ Of course, one must have some occupation, 
living so far out of the world,” Louise mur- 
mured. “I really am the most fortunate per- 
son,” she continued. “ My car comes to grief 
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in what seems to be a wilderness, and I find 
myself in a very palace of plenty!” 

“T am not sure that your maid agrees,” 
John laughed. “She seemed rather horrified 
when she found that there was no woman 
servant about the place.” 

“Aline is spoiled, without a doubt,” her 
mistress declared. “But is that really the 
truth?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“But how do you manage?” Louise went 
on, “Don’t you need dairymaids, for 
instance?” 

“The farm buildings are some distance 
away from the house,” John explained. 
“ There is quite a little colony at the back, and 
the woman who superintends the dairy lives 
there. It is only in the house that we are 
entirely independent of your sex. We manage, 
somehow or other, with Jennings here and two 
boys.” 

“You are not both woman-haters, I hope?” 

Her younger host flashed a warning glance 
at Louise, but it was too late. Stephen had 
laid down his knife and fork and was leaning 
in her direction. 


asked the question, I will confess that I have 
never known any good come to a man of our 
family from the friendship or seryice of 
women. Our family history, if evér you 
should come to know it, would amply, justify 
my brother and myself for our attitude toward 
your sex.” 

“Stephen!” John remonstrated, a_ slight 
frown upon his face. “Need you weary our 
guest with your peculiar views? It is scarely 
polite, to say the least of it.” 

The older man sat, for a moment, grim and 
silent. 

“Perhaps you are right, brother,” he ad- 
mitted. “This lady did not seek our com- 
pany, but it may interest her to know that she 
is the first woman who has crossed the 
threshold of Peak Hall for a matter of six 
years.” 

Louise looked from one to the other, half 
incredulously. 

“Do you really mean it? Is that literally 
true?” she asked John. 

“ Absolutely,” the young man assured her; 
“but please remember that you are none the 
less heartily welcome here. We have few 
women neighbors, and intercourse with them 
seems to have slipped out of our lives. Tell 
me, how far have you come to-day, and where 
did you hope to sleep to-night?” 


Louise hesitated for a moment. For some 


a 
“ Madam,” he intervened, “ since you havé ~~ 
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reason or other, the question seemed to bring 
with it some wumexpected and disturbing 
thought. 

“TI was motoring from Edinburgh. As re- 
gards to-night, I had not made up my mind. 
I rather hoped to reach Kendal. My journey 
is not at all an interesting matter to talk 
about,” she went on. “Tell me about your 
life here. It sounds most delightfully pas- 
toral. Do you really mean that you produce 
nearly everything yourselves? Your honey 
and preserves and bread and butter, for in- 
stance—are they all home-made?” 

“ And our hams,” the young man laughed, 
“and everything else upon the table. You 
underestimate the potentiality of male labor. 
Jennings is certainly a better cook than the 
average woman. Everything you see was 
cooked by him. We have a sort of secondary 
kitchen, though, down at the bailiff’s, where 
the preserves are made and some of the other 
things.” 

“ And you live here all the year round?” she 
asked. 

“ My brother,” John told her, “ has not been 
further away than the nearest market-town 
for nearly twenty years.” 

Her eyes grew round with astonishment. 

“ But you go to London sometimes?” 

“T was there eight years ago. Since then 
I have not been further away than Carlisle or 
Kendal. I go into the camp near Kendal for 
three weeks every year—Territorial training, 
you know.” 

“ But how do you pass your time? What do 
you do with yourself?” she asked. 

“Farm,” he answered, “ Farming is our 
daily occupation. Then for amusement we 
hunt, shoot, and fish. The seasons pass before 
we know it.” 

She looked appraisingly at John Strangewey. 
Notwithstanding his sun-tanned cheeks and 
the splendid vigor of his form, there was noth- 
ing in the least agricultural about his manner 
or his appearance. There was humor as well 
as intelligence in his clear, gray eyes. She 
opined that the books which lined one side of 
the room were at once his property and his 
hobby. 

“It is a very healthy life, no doubt,” she 
said; “ but somehow it seems incomprehensi- 
ble to think of a man like yourself living al- 
ways in such an out-of-the-way corner, with 
no desire to see what is going on in the world, 
or to be able to form any estimate of the 
changes in men’s thoughts and habits. Human 
life seems to me so much more interesting 
than anything else. Does this all sound a lit- 
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tle impertinent?” she wound up naively. “I 
am so sorry! My friends spoil me, I believe, 
and I get into the habit of saying things just 
as they come into my head.” 

John’s lips were open to reply, but Stephen 
once more intervened. 

“Life means a different thing to each of 
us, madam,” he said sternly. “There are 
many born with the lust for cities and the 
crowded places in their hearts, born with the 
desire to mingle with their fellows, to absorb 
the conventional vices and virtues, to become 
one of the multitude. It has been different 
with us Strangeweys.” 

Jennings, at a sign from his master, re- 
moved the tea equipage, evidently produced in 
honor of their visitor. Three tall-stemmed 
glasses were placed upon the table, and a de- 
canter of port reverently produced. 

Louise had fallen for a moment or two into 
a fit of abstraction. Her eyes were fixed upon 
the opposite wall, from which, out of their 
faded frames, a row of grim-looking men and 
women, startlingly like her two hosts, seemed 
to frown down upon her, 

“Ts that your father?” she asked, moving 
her head toward one of the portraits. 

“My grandfather, John Strangewey,” 
Stephen told her. 

“Was he one of the wanderers?” 

“ He left Cumberland only twice during his 
life. He was master of hounds, magistrate, 
colonel in the yeomanry of that period, and 
three times he refused to stand for Parlia- 
ment.” 

“ John Strangewey!” Louise repeated softly 
to herself. “I was looking at your family 
tree up-stairs,” she went on. “It is curious 
how both my maid and myself were struck 
with a sense of familiarity about the name, as 
if we had heard or read something about it 
quite lately.” . 

Her words were almost carelessly spoken, 
but she was conscious of the somewhat om- 
inous silence which ensued. She glanced up 
wonderingly and intercepted a rapid look 
passing between the two men. More puzzled 
than ever, she turned toward John as if for 
an explanation. He had risen somewhat 
abruptly to his feet, and his hand was upon 
the back of her chair. 

“Will it be disagreeable to you if my 
brother smokes a pipe?” he asked. “I tried 
to have our little drawing-room prepared for 
you, but the fire has not been lit for so long 
that the room, I am afraid, is quite im- 
possible.” 

“ Do let me stay here with you,” she begged; 

















“and I hope that both of you will smoke. I 
am quite used to it.” 

John wheeled up an easy chair for her. 
Stephen, stiff and upright, sat on the other 
side of the hearth. He took the tobacco-jar 
and pipe that his brother had brought him, and 
slowly filled the bowl. 

“With your permission, then, madam,” he 
said, as he struck a match, 

Louise smiled graciously. Some instinct 
prompted her to stifle her own craving for a 
cigarette and keep her little gold case hidden 
in her pocket. All the time her eyes were 
wandering around the room. Suddenly she 
rose and, moving round the table, stood once 
more facing the row of gloomy-looking por- 
traits. 

“So that is your grandfather,” she remarked 
to John, who had followed her. “Is your 
father not here?” 

He shook his head. 

“ My father’s portrait was never painted.” 

“Tell the truth, John,” Stephen enjoined, 
rising in his place and setting down his pipe. 
“ Our father’s portrait is not here, madam, be- 
cause he was one of those of whom I have 
spoken—one of those who were drawn into 
the vortex of the city, and who knew only the 
shallow ways of life. Listen!” 

With a heavy silver candlestick in either 
hand, Stephen crossed the room. He raised 
them high above his head and pointed to the 
pictures one by one. 

“ John Robert Strangewey, our great-grand- 
father,” he began. “ That picture was a pres- 
entation from the farmers of* Cumberland. 
He, too, was a magistrate, and held many pub- 
lic offices in the county. 

“ By his side is his brother, Stephen George 
Strangewey. For thirty-five years he took the 
chair at the farmers’ ordinary at Market Ket- 
ton on every Saturday at one o’clock, and 
there was never a deserving man in this part 
of the county, engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, who at any time sought his aid in vain. 
They always knew where he was to be found, 
and every Saturday, before dinner was served, 
there would be some one there to seek his aid 
or advice. He lived his life to his own benefit 
and to the benefit of his neighbors—the life 
which we are all sent here to lead. 

“Two generations before him you see my 
namesake, Stephen Strangewey. It was he 
who invented the first thrashing-machine used 
in this county. He farmed the land that my 
brother and I own to-day. He was church- 
warden at our little church, and he, too, was 
a magistrate. He did his duty in a smaller 
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way, but zealously and honestly, among the 
hillmen of this district.” 

“There are gaps in your family history,” 
Leuise observed. _ 

“The gaps, madam,” Stephen explained, 
“are left by those who have abandoned their 
natural heritage. We Strangeweys were hill- 
folk and farmers, by descent and destiny, for 
more than four hundred years. Our place is 
here upon the land, almost among the clouds, 
and those of us who have realized it have led 
the lives God meant us to lead. There have 
been some of our race who have been tempted 
into the lowlands and the cities. Not one of 
them brought honor upon our name. Their 
pictures are not here. They are not worthy 
to be here.” 

Stephen set down the candlesticks and re- 
turned to his place. Louise, with her hands 
clasped behind her back, glanced toward John, 
who still stood by her side. 

“Tell me,” she asked him, “ have none of 
your people who went out into the world done 
well for themselves?” 

“Scarcely one,” he admitted. “My 
brother’s words seem a little sweeping, but 
they are very near the truth. The air of the 
great cities seems to have poisoned every 
Strangewey—” 

“ Not one,” Stephen interrupted. “ Colonel 
John Strangewey died leading his regiment at 
Waterloo, an end well enough, but reached 
through many years of evil conduct and loose 
living.” 

“He was a brave soldier,” John put in 
quietly. 

“That is true,” Stephen admitted. “ His 
best friends have claimed no other quality for 
him, Madam,” he went on, turning toward 
Louise, “ lest my welcome to you this evening 
should have seemed inhospitable, let me tell 
you this. Every Strangewey who has left our 
county, and trodden the downward path of 
failure, has done so at the instance of one of 
your sex. That is why those of us who inherit 
the family spirit look askance upon all strange 
women. That is why no woman is ever wel- 
come within this house.” 

Louise resumed her seat in the easy chair. 

“TI am so sorry,” she murmured, looking 
down at her slipper. “I could not help break- 
ing down here, could I ?” 

“IYor could my brother fail to offer you the 
hospitality of this roof,” Stephen admitted. 
“ The incident was unfortunate but inevitable. 
It is a matter for regret that we have so little 
to offer you in the way of entertainment.” He 
rose to his feet. The door had been opened. 
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Jennings was standing there with a candle- 
stick upon a massive silver salver. Behind him 
was Aline. “ You are doubtless fatigued by 
your journey, madam,” Stephen concluded. 

Louise made a little grimace, but she rose 
at once to her feet. She understood quite 
well that she was being sent to bed, and she 
shivered a little when she looked at the hour— 
barely ten o’clock. Yet it was all in keeping. 
From the doorway she looked back into the 
room, in which nothing seemed to have been 
touched for centuries. She stood upon the 
threshold to bid her final good night, fully con- 
scious of the complete anachronism of her 
presence there. 

Her smile for Stephen was respectful and 
full of dignity. As she glanced toward John, 
however, something flashed in her eyes and 
quivered at the corners of her lips, something 
which escaped her control, something which 
made him grip for a moment the back of the 
chair against which he stood. Then, between 
the old man servant, who insisted upon carry- 
ing her candle to her room, and her maid, who 
walked behind, she crossed the white stone 
hall and stepped slowly up the broad flight of 
stairs. ° 

III 


Louise awoke the next morning filled with 
a curious sense of buoyant expectancy. The 
sunshine was pouring into the room, brighten- 


ing up its most somber corners. It lay across 
the quilt of her bed, and seemed to bring out 
the perfume of lavender from the pillow on 
which her head reposed. 

Aline, hearing her mistress stir, hastened at 
once to the bedside. 

“ Good morning, madame! ” 

Louise sat up and looked around her, with 
her hands clasped about her knees. 

“Tell me everything, Aline,” 
“Have you my breakfast there? 
time is it?” 

“Tt is half-past nine, madame,” Aline re- 
plied, “and your breakfast is here. The old 
imbecile from the kitchen has just brought 
it up.” 

Louise looked approvingly at the breakfast 
tray, with the home-made bread and deep- 
yellow butter, the brown eggs and clear honey. 
The smell of the coffee was aromatic. She 
breathed a little sigh of content. 

“ How delicious everything looks!” she ex- 
claimed, 

“The home-made things are well enough in 
their way, madame,” Aline agreed, “ but I have 
never known a household so strange and dis- 


she said. 
And what 
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agreeable. That M. Jennings, who calls him- 
self the butler —he is a person unspeakable, 
a savage!” 

Louise’s eyes twinkled. 

“I don’t think they are fond of women in 
this household, Aline,” she remarked. “ Tell 
me, have you seen Charles?” 

“Charles has gone to the nearest black- 
smith’s forge to get something made for the 
car, madame,” Aline replied. “He asked me 
to say that he was afraid he would not be 
ready to start before midday.” 

“That does not matter,” Louise declared, 
as she settled down to her breakfast. “I do 
not care how long it is before he is ready. I 
should love to spend a month here!” 

Aline held up her hands. She was speech- 
less. Her mistress laughed at her consterna- 
tion. 

“ Well,” she continued, “ there is no fear of 
their asking us for a month, or for an hour 
longer than they can help. The elder Mr. 
Strangewey, it seems, has the strongest objec- 
tion to our sex. There is not a woman servant 
in the house, is there?” 

“Not one, madame,” Aline replied. “I 
have never been in a household conducted in 
such a manner. It is like the kitchen of a 
monastery. The terrible Jennings is speech- 
less. If one addresses him, he only mumbles. 
The sound of my skirts, or my footstep on 
the stone floor, makes him shiver. He is 
worse, one would imagine, than his master.” 

Louise ate and drank reflectively. 

“Tt is the queerest household one could pos- 
sibly stumble upon,” she remarked. “ The 
young Mr. Strangewey —he seems different, 
but he falls in with his brother’s ways.” 

Aline glanced at herself in the mirror. She 
was just out of her mistress’s range of vision, 
and she made a little grimace at her reflection. 

“T met him twice this morning in the hall,” 
she remarked. “He wished me good morning 
the first time. The second time he did not 
speak. He did not seem to see me.” 

Louise finished her breakfast and strolled 
presently to the window. She gave a little sigh 
of pleasure as she looked out. 

“But, Aline,” she exclaimed, 
quisite!” 

The maid glanced over her shoulder and 
went on preparing her mistress’s clothes. 

“It is as mgdame finds it,” she replied. 
“For myself, I like the country for féte days 
and holidays only, and even then I like to 
find plenty of people there.” 

Louise heard nothing. 
eagerly out of the casement-window. 


“how ex- 


She was gazing 
Im- 
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mediately below was a grass-grown orchard 
which stretched upward, at a precipitous angle, 
toward a belt of freshly-plowed field; beyond, 
a little chain of rocky hills, sheer overhead. 
The trees were pink and white with blossom; 
the petals lay about upon the ground like 
drifted snowflakes. Here and there yellow 
jonquils were growing among the long grass. 
A waft of perfume stole into the room through 
‘the window which she had opened. 

“ Fill my bath quickly, Aline,” Louise or- 
dered. “I must go out. I want to see 
whether it is really as beautiful as it looks.” 

Aline dressed her mistress in silence. It was 
not until she had finished lacing her shoes that 
she spoke another word. Then, suddenly, she 
stopped short in the act of crossing the room. 
Her eyes had happened to fall upon the em- 
blazoned genealogical record. A little exclama- 
tion escaped her. She swung round toward her 
mistress, and for once there was animation 
in her face. 

“But, madame,” she exclaimed, “I have 
remembered! The name Strangewey — you 
see it there—it was in our minds all the time 
that we had seen or heard of it quite lately. 
Don’t you remember—” 

“Yes, yes!” Louise interrupted. “I know 
it reminds me of something, -but of what?” 


“Yesterday morning,” Aline continued, “ it 
was you, madame, who read it out while you 
took your coffee. You spoke of the good 
fortune of some farmer in the north of Eng- 
land to whom a relative in Australia had left 
a great fortune—hundreds and thousands of 


pounds. The name was Strangewey, the same 
_ asthat. I remember it now.” 

She pointed once more to the family tree. 
Louise sat for a moment with parted lips. 

“You are quite right, Aline, I remember 
it all perfectly now. I wonder whether it 
could possibly be either of these two men!” 

Aline shook her head doubtfully. 

“Tt would be unbelievable, madame,” she 
decided. “Could any sane human creatures 
live here, with no company but the sheep and 
the cows, if they had money——money to live 
in the cities, to buy pleasures, to be happy? 
Unbelievable, madame!” 

Louise remained standing before the win- 
dow. She was watching the blossom-laden 
boughs of one of the apple-trees bending and 
swaying in the fresh morning breeze—watch- 
ing the restiess shadows which came and went 
upon the grass beneath. 

“That is just your point of view, Aline,’ 
she murmured; “but happiness — well, you 
would not understand. They are strange men, 
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these two. The young one is different now, 
but as he grows older he will be like his 
brother. He will live a very’ simple and 
honorable life. He will be—what is it they 
call it?—a county magistrate, chairman of 
many things, a judge at agricultural shows. 
When he dies, he will be buried up in that 
windy little churchyard, and people will come 
from a long way off to say how good he was. 
My hat, quickly, Aline! If I am not in that 
orchard in five minutes I shall be miserable!” 

Louise found her way without difficulty 
across a cobbled yard, through a postern gate 
set in a red-brick wall, into the orchard. Very 
slowly, and with her head turned upward to- 
ward the trees, she made her way toward the 
boundary wall. Once, with a little exclama- 
tion of pleasure, she drew down a bough of 
the soft, cool blossom and pressed it against 
her cheek. She stopped for a moment or two 
to examine the contents of a row of chicken- 
coops, and at every few steps she turned 
around to face the breeze which came sweeping 
across the moorland from the other side of 
the house. 

Arrived at the farther end of the orchard, 
she came to a gate, against which she rested 
for a moment, leaning her arms upon the top- 
most bar. Before her was the little belt of 
plowed earth, the fresh, pungent odor of which 
was a new thing to her; a little way to the 
right, the rolling moorland, starred with clumps 
of gorse; in front, across the field on the other 
side of the gray stone wall, the rock-strewn 
hills. The sky—unusually blue it seemed to 
her, and dotted all over with little masses of 
fleecy, white clouds—seemed somehow lower 
and nearer; or was she, perhaps, higher up? 

She lingered there, absolutely bewildered by 
the rapid growth in her brain and senses of 
what surely must be some newly kindled 
faculty of appreciation. There was a beauty 
in the world which she had not felt before. 

She turned her head almost lazily at the 
sound of a man’s voice, A team of horses, 
straining at a plow, were coming round the 
bend of the field, and by their side, talking 
to the laborer who guided them, was John 
Strangewey. She watched him as he came into 
sight up the steep rise. Against the empty 
background, he seemed to lose nothing of the 
size and strength that had impressed her on 
the previous night. He was bareheaded, and 
she noticed for the first time that his closely- 
cropped fair hair was inclined to curl a little 
near the ears. 

He walked in step with the plowman by his 
side, but without any of the laborer’s me- 
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chanical plod—with a spring in his footsteps, 
indeed, as if his life and thoughts were full 
of joyous things. He was wearing black-and- 
white tweed clothes, a little shabby but well- 
fitting; breeches and gaiters; thick boots, 
plentifully caked now with mud. He was 
pointing with his stick along the furrow, so 
absorbed in the instructions he was giving 
that he was almost opposite the gate before 
he was aware of her presence. He promptly 
abandoned his task and approached her. 

“ Good morning!” he called out. 

She waved her hand. 

“ Good morning!” 

“You have slept well?” he asked. 

“ Better, I think, than ever before in my 
life,” she answered. “ Differently, at any rate. 
And such an awakening!” 

He looked at her, a little puzzled. The glow 
upon her face and the sunlight upon her brown 
hair kept him silent. He was content to look 
at her and wonder. 

“Tell me,” she demanded impetuously, “ is 
this a little corner of fairy-land that you have 
found? Does the sun always shine like this? 
Does the earth always smell as sweetly, and 
are your trees always in blossom? Does your 
wind always taste as if God had breathed the 
elixir of life into it?” 

He turned around to follow the sweep of her 
eyes. Something of the same glow seemed to 
rest for a moment upon his face. 

“Tt is good,” he said, “to find what you 
love so much appreciated by some one else.” 

They stood together in a silence almost 
curiously protracted. Then the plowman 
passed again with his team of horses, and John 
called out some instructions to him. She fol- 
lowed him down to earth. 

“Tell me, Mr. Strangewey,” she inquired, 
“where are your farm-buildings?” 

“Come and I will show you,” he answered, 
opening the gate to let her through. “ Keep 
close to the hedge until we come to the end 
. of the plow; and then — but no, I won’t an- 
ticipate. This way!” 

She walked by his side, conscious every now 
and then of his frankly admiring eyes as he 
looked down at her. She herself felt all the 
joy of a woman of the world imbibing a new 
experience. She did not even glance toward 
the dismantled motor in the barn which they 
passed. 

“T am glad,” he remarked presently, “ that 
you look upon us more charitably than your 
maid.” 

“ Aline is a good girl,” Louise said, smiling, 
“but hot-water taps and electric lights are 
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more to her than sunshine and hills. Do you 
know,” she went on, “I feel like a child being 
led through an undiscovered country, a land 
of real adventures. Which way are we going, 
and what are we going to see? Tell me, 
please!” 

“Wait,” he begged. “It is just a queer 
little corner among the hills, that is all.” 

They reached the end of the plowed field, 
and, passing through a gate, turned abruptly 
to the left and began to climb a narrow path 
which bordered the boundary wall, and which 
became steeper every moment. As _ they 
ascended, the orchard and the long, low house 
on the other side seemed to lie almost at their 
feet. The road and the open moorland be- 
yond, stretching to the encircling hills, came 
more clearly into sight with every backward 
glance. Louise paused at last, breathless. 

“T must sit down,” she insisted. “It is too 
beautiful to hurry over.” 

“Tt is only a few steps farther,” he told 
her, holding out his hand; “ just to where the 
path winds its way round the hill there. But 
perhaps you are tired?” 

“On the contrary,” she assured him, “I 
never felt so vigorous in my life. All the ex- 
ercise I take, as a rule, is in Kensington Gar- 
dens; and look!” She pointed downward to 
her absurd little shoes, and held out her hand. 
“ You will have to help me,” she pleaded. 

The last few steps were, indeed, almost pre- 
cipitous. Fragments of rock, protruding 
through the grass and bushes, served as steps. 
John moved on a little ahead and pulled her 
easily up. Even the slight tightening of his 
fingers seemed to raise her from her feet. She 
looked at him wonderingly. 

“ How strong you are!” 

“A matter of weight,” he answered, smiling. 
“ You are like a feather. You walk as lightly 
as the fairies who come out on midsummer 
night’s eve and dance in circles around the 
gorse-bushes there.” 

“Ts it the home of the fairies you are taking 
me to?” she asked. “If you have discovered 
that, no wonder you find us ordinary women 
outside your lives!” 

He laughed. 

“ There are no fairies where we are going,” 
he assured her. 

They were on a roughly-made road now, 
which turned abruptly to the right a few yards 
ahead, skirting the side of a deep gorge. They 
took a few steps further, and Louise stopped 
short with a cry of wonder. 

Around the abrupt corner an entirely new 
perspective was revealed—a little hamlet, built 
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on a shoulder of the mountain; and on the 
right, below a steep descent, a wide and sunny 
valley. It was like a tiny world of its own, 
hidden in the bosom of the hills, There was 
a long line of farm-buildings, built of gray 
stone and roofed with red tiles; there were 
fifteen or twenty stacks; a quaint, white- 
washed house of considerable size, almost cov- 
ered on the southward side with creepers; a 
row of cottages, and a gray-walled enclosure— 
stretching with its white tombstones to the 
very brink of the descent—in the midst of 
which was an ancient church, in ruins at the 
further end, partly rebuilt with the stones of 
the hillside. . 

Louise looked around her, silent with won- 
der. A couple of sheep-dogs had rushed out 
from the farmhouse and were fawning around 
her companion. In the background a gray- 
bearded shepherd, with Scottish plaid thrown 
over his shoulder, raised his hat. 

“Tt isn’t real, is it?” she asked, clinging for 
a moment to John Strangewey’s arm. 

He patted one of the dogs and smiled down 
at her. 

“Why not? William Elwick there is a very 
real shepherd, I can assure you. He has sat 
on these hills for the last sixty-eight years.” 

She looked at the old man almost with awe. 

“It is like the Bible!” she murmured. 
“Fancy the sunrises he must have seen, and 
the sunsets! The coming and the fading of 
the stars, the spring days, the music of the 
winds in these hollow places, booming to him 
in the night-time! I want to talk to him. 
May I ?” 

He shook his head. The old man was al- 
ready shambling off. 

“ Better not,” he advised. “You would 
be disappointed, for William has the family 
weakness—he cannot bear the sight of a wom- 
an. You see, he is pretending now that there 
is something wrong with the hill flock. You 
asked where the land was that we tilled. Now 
look down. Hold my arm if you feel giddy.” 

She followed the wave of his ash stick. The 
valley sheer below them, and the lower hills 
on both sides, were parceled out into fields, 
enclosed within stone walls, reminding her, 
from the height at which they stood, of nothing 
so much as the quilt upon her bed. 

“ That’s where all our pasture is,” he told 
her, “and our arable land. We grow a great 
deal of corn in the dip there. All the rest of 
the hillside, and the moorlands, of course, are 
fit for nothing but grazing; but there are 
eleven hundred acres down there from which 
we can raise almost anything we choose.” 
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Her eyes swept this strange tract of country 
backward and forward. She saw the men like 
specks in the fields, the cows grazing in the 
pasture like toy animals. Then she turned and 
looked at the neat row of staeks and the square 
of farm-buildings. 

“TI am trying hard to realize that you are 
a farmer and that this is your life,” she said. 

He swung open the wooden gate of the 
churchyard, by which they were standing. 
There was a row of graves on either side of 
the prim path. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “you tell me 
about yourself now—about your own life.” 

The hills parted suddenly as she stood there 
looking southward. Through the chasm she 
seemed to see very clearly the things beyond. 
Her own life; her own world, spread itself out 
—a world of easy triumphs, of throbbing 
emotions always swiftly ministered to, always 
leaving the same dull sensation of discontent; 
a world in which the pathways were broad and 
smooth, but in which the end seemed always 
the same; a world of receding beauties and 
mocking desires. The faces of her friends were 
there—men and women, brilliant, her intel- 
lectual compeers, a little tired, offering always 
the same gifts, the same homage. 

“ My life, and the world in which I live, 
seem far away just now,” she said quietly, “I 
think that it is doing me good to have a rest 
from them. Go on talking to me about your- 
self, please.” 

He smiled. 
pointed. 

“We shall very soon reach the end of all 
that I have to tell you,” he remarked. “ Still, 
if there is anything you would like to know—” 

“Who were these men and women who have 
lived and died here?” she interrupted, with a 
little wave of her hand toward the graves. 

“ All our own people,” he told her; “ labor- 
ers, shepherds, tenant-farmers, domestic serv- 
ants. Our clergyman comes from the village 
on the other side of that hill. He rides here 
every Sunday on a pony which we have to 
provide for him.” 

She studied the names upon the tombstones, 
spelling them out slowly. 

“The married people,” he went on, “ are 
buried on the south side; the single ones and 
children are nearer the wall. Tell me,” he 
asked, after a moment’s hesitation, “are you 
married or single?” 

She gave a little start. The abruptness of 
the question, the keen, steadfast gaze of his 
compelling eyes, seemed for a moment to 
paralyze both her nerves and her voice. Again 


He was just a little disap- 
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the hills rolled open, but this time it was her 
own life only that she saw, her own life, and 
one man’s face which she seemed to see look- 
ing at her from some immeasurable distance, 
waiting, yet drawing her closer toward him, 
closer and closer till their hands met. 

She was terrified at this unexpected tumult 
of emotion. It was as if some one had sud- 
denly drawn away one of the stones from the 
foundation of her life. She found herself re- 


peating the words on the tombstone facing her: 


“And of Elizabeth, for sixty-one years the 
faithful wife and helpmate of Ezra Cummings, 
mother of his children, and his partner in the life 
everlasting.” 


Her knees began to shake. There was a 
momentary darkness before her eyes. She felt 
for the tombstone and sat down. 


IV 


Tue churchyard gate was opened and closed 
noisily. They both glanced up. Stephen 
Strangewey was coming slowly toward them 
along the flinty path. Louise, suddenly her- 
self again, rose briskly to her feet. 

“ Here comes your brother,” she said. “I 
wish he wouldn’t glower at me so! I really 
am not such a terrible person as he seems to 
think.” 

John muttered a word or two of polite but 
unconvincing protest. They stood together 
awaiting his approach. Stephen had apparent- 
ly lost none of his dourness of the previous 
night. He was dressed in gray homespun, 
with knickerbockers and stockings of great 
thickness. He wore a flannel shirt and collar 
and a black wisp of a tie. Underneath his 
battered felt hat his weather-beaten face 
seemed longer and grimmer than ever, his 
mouth more uncsmpromising. As he looked 
toward Louise, there was no mistaking the 
slow dislike in his steely eyes. 

“ Your chauffeur, madam, has just returned,” 
he announced. “He sent word that he will 
be ready to start at one o’clock.” 

Louise, inspired to battle by the almost 
provocative hostility of her elder host, smiled 
sweetly upon him. 

“You can’t imagine how sorry I am to hear 
it,” she said. “I don’t know when, in the 
whole course of my life, I have met with such 
a delightful adventure or spent such a perfect 
morning!” 

Stephen looked at her with level, disapprov- 
ing eyes—at her slender form in its perfectly 
fitting tailored gown; at her patent shoes, so 
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obviously unsuitable for her surroundings, and 
at the faint vision of silk stockings. 

“If I might say so without appearing in- 
hospitable,” he remarked, with faint sarcasm, 
“this would seem to be the fitting moment for 
your departure. A closer examination of our 
rough life up here might alter your views.” 

She turned toward John, and caught the 
deprecating glance which flashed from him to 
Stephen. 

“Your brother is making fun of me,” she 
declared. “He looks at me and judges me 
just as I believe he would judge most people— 
sternly and without mercy. After all, you 
know, even though I am a daughter of the 
cities, there is another point of view—ours. 
Can you not believe that the call which 
prompts men and women to do the things in 
life which are really worth while is heard as 
often amid the hubbub of the city as in the 
solitude of these austere hills?” 

“The question is a bootless one,” Stephen 
answered firmly. “ The city calls to its own, 
as the country holds its children, and both do 
best in their own environment. Like to like, 
and each bird to his own nest. You would be 
as much out of place here with us, madam, 
as my brother and I on the pavements of your 
city.” 

“You may be right,” she admitted, “ yet 
you dismiss one of the greatest questions in 
life with a single turn of your tongue. It is 
given to no one to be infallible. It is even 
possible that you may be wrong.” 

“It is possible,” Stephen agreed grimly. 

“The things in life which are worth while,” 
she continued, looking down into the valley, 
“are common to all. They do not consist of 
one thing for one man, another for another. 
To whom comes the greater share of them— 
the dweller in the city, or you in your primitive 
and patriarchal life? You rest your brains, 
you make the seasons feed you, you work 
enough to keep your muscles firm, and nature 
does the rest. She brings the food to your 
doors, and when your harvest is over your 
work is done. There are possibilities of rust 
here, Mr. Strangewey!” 

Stephen’s smile was almost disdainful. 

“Madam,” he declared, “ you have six or 
seven million people in London. How many 
of them live by really creative and honorable 
work? How many are there of polyglot race 
—Hebrews, Germans, foreigners of every type, 
preying upon one another, making false in- 
comes which exist only on paper, living in false 
luxury, tasting false joys? The sign-post of 
our lives must be our personal inclinations. 
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Our inclinations—my brother’s inclinations and 
mine—lead us, as they have led my people for 
hundreds of years, to seek the cleaner things 
in life and the simpler forms of happiness. 
If I do not have the pleasure, madam, of see- 
ing you again, permit me to wish you farewell.” 

He turned and walked away. Louise 
watched him with very real interest. 

“Do you know,” she said to John, “ there 
is something which I can only describe as 
biblical about your brother, something a little 
like the prophets of the Old Testament, in the 
way he sees only one issue and clings to it. 
Are you, too, of his way of thinking?” 

“Up to a certain point, I believe I am,” he 
confessed. “I do not think I could ever have 
lived in the city. I do not think I could ever 
have been happy in any of the professions.” 

“Certainly I could not imagine you as a 
stock-broker or a lawyer. I feel it hard to re- 
alize you in any of the ordinary walks of life. 
Still, you know, the greatest question of all 
remains unanswered. Are you content just to 
live and flourish and die? Are there no com- 
pelling obligations with which one is born? 
Do you never feel cramped—in your mind, I 
mean ?—feel that you want to push your way 
through the clouds into some other life?” 

“T feel nearer the clouds here,” he answered 
simply. 

“T suppose you are sure of content—that is 
to say, if you can keep free from doubts, Still, 
there is the fighting instinct, you know; the 
craving for action. Don’t you feel that some- 
times?” 

“ Perhaps,” he admitted. 

They were leaving the churchyard now. She 
paused abruptly, pointing to a single grave in 
a part of the churchyard which seemed de- 
tached from the rest. 

“ Whose grave is that?” she inquired. 

He hesitated. 

“Tt is the grave of a young girl,” he told 
her quietly. 

“ But why is she buried so far off, and all 
alone?” Louise persisted. 

“She was the daughter of one of our 
shepherds,” he replied. “She went into 
service at Carlisle, and returned here with a 
child. They are both buried there.” 

“ Because of that her grave is apart from 
the others?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It is very seldom, 
I am glad to say, that anything of the sort 
happens among us.” 

For the second time that morning Louise 
was conscious of an unexpected upheaval of 
emotion. She felt that the sunshine had gone, 
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that the whole sweetness of the place had 
suddenly passed away. The charm of its 
simple austerity had perished. 

“ And I thought I had found paradise!” she 
cried. 

She moved quickly from John Strangewey’s 
side. Before he could realize her intention, 
she had stepped over the low dividing wall and 
was on her knees by the side of the plain, 
neglected grave. She tore out the spray of 
apple-blossom which she had thrust into the 
bosom of her gown, and placed it reverently at 
the head of the little mound. For a moment 
her eyes drooped and her lips moved—she her- 
self scarcely knew whether it was in prayer. 
Then she turned and came slowly back to her 
companion. 

Something had gone, too, from his charm. 
She saw in him now nothing but the coming 
dourness of his brother. Her heart was still 
heavy. She shivered a little. 

“Come,” she said, “let us go back!” 

They commenced the steep descent .in 
silence. Every now and then John held his 
companion by the arm to steady her some- 
what uncertain footsteps. It was he at last 
who spoke. 

“ Will you tell me, please, what is the mat- 
ter with you, and why you placed that sprig 
of apple-blossom where you did?” 

His tone woke her from her lethargy. She 
was a little surprised at its poignant, almost 
challenging note. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. “I placed it there 
as a woman’s protest against the injustice of 
that isolation.” 

“I deny that it is unjust.” 

She turned around and waved her hand to- 
ward the little gray building. 

“The Savior to whom your church is 
dedicated thought otherwise,” she reminded 
him. “ Do you play at being lords paramount 
here over the souls and bodies of your serfs?” 

“You judge without knowledge of the 
facts,” he assured her calmly. “ The girl could 
have lived here happily and been married to 
a respectable young man. She chose, instead, 
a wandering life. She chose, further, to make 
it a disreputable one. She broke her mother’s 
heart and soured her father’s latter years. 
She brought into the world a nameless child.” 

Louise’s footsteps slackened. 

“ You men,” she sighed, “ are all alike! You 
judge only by what happens. You never look 
inside. That is why your justice is so different 
from a woman’s. All that you have told me 
is very pitiful, but there is another view of 
the case which you should consider. Let us 
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sit down upon this boulder for a few moments. 
There is something that I should like to say 
to you before I go.” 

They sat upon a ledge of rock. Below them 
was the house, with its walled garden and the 
blossom-laden orchard. Beyond stretched the 
moorland, brilliant with patches of yellow 
gorse, and the hills, blue and melting in the 
morning sunlight. 

“Don’t you men sometimes realize,” she 
continued earnestly, “the many, many guises 
in which temptation may come to a woman, 
especially to the young girl so far from home? 
She may be very lonely, and she may care; 
and if she cares, it is so hard to refuse the 
man she loves. The very sweetness, the very 
generosity of a woman’s nature prompts her 
to give, give, give all the time. There are 
other women, similarly circumstanced, who 
think only of themselves, of their own safety 
and happiness, and they escape the danger; 
but are they to be praised and respected, while 
she that yields is condemned and cast out? 
I feel that you are not going to agree with 
me, and I do not wish to argue with you; but 
what I so passionately object to is the sweep- 
ing judgment you make—the sheep on one side 
and the goats on the other. That is how man 
Every case is dif- 
ferent. The law by which one should be 
judged may be poor justice for another.” 

She glanced at him almost appealingly, but 
there was no sign of yielding in his face. 

“Laws,” he reminded her, “are made for 
the benefit of the whole human race. Some- 
times an individual may suffer for the benefit 
of others. That is inevitable.” 

“And so let the subject pass,” she con- 
cluded; “ but it saddens me to think that one 
of the great sorrows of the world should be 
there like a monument to spoil the wonder of 
this morning. Now I am going to ask you a 
question. Are you the John Strangewey who 
has recently had a fortune left to him?” 

He nodded. 

“You read about it in the newspapers, I 
suppose,” he said. “ Part of the story isn’t 
true. It was stated that I had never seen my 
Australian uncle, but as a matter of fact he 
has been over here three or four times. It 
was he who paid for my education at Harrow 
and Oxford.” 

“ What did your brother say to that?” 

“He opposed it,” John confessed, “ and he 
hated my uncle. He detests the thought of 
any one of us going out of sight of our own 
hills. My uncle had the wander-fever.” 

“And you?” she asked suddenly. 


judges; God looks further. 
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“T have none of it,” he asserted. 

A very faint smile played about her lips. 

“Perhaps not before,” she murmured; 
“ but now?” 

“Do you mean because I have inherited the 
money?” 

She leaned a little toward him. Her smile 
now was more evident, and there was some- 
thing in her eyes which was almost like a 
challenge. 

“ Naturally!” 

“What difference does my money make?” 
he demanded. 

“Don’t you realize the increase of your 
power as a human being?” she replied. “ Don’t 
you realize the larger possibilities of the life 
that is open to you? You can move, if you 
will, in the big world. You can take your 
place in any society you choose, meet interest- 
ing people who have done things, learn every- 
thing that is new, do everything that is worth 
doing in life. You can travel to the remote 
countries of the globe. You can become a 
politician, a philanthropist, or a sportsman. 
You can follow your tastes wherever they 
lead you, and—perhaps this is the most im- 
portant thing of all—you can do everything 
upon a splendid scale.” 

He smiled down at her. 

“That all sounds very nice,” he admitted; 
“but supposing that I have no taste in any 
of the directions you have mentioned? Sup- 
posing my life here satisfies me? Supposing 
I find all that I expect to find in life here on 
my own land, among my own hills? What 
then?” 

She looked at him with a curiosity which 
was almost passionate. Her lips were parted, 
her senses strained. 

“Tt is not possible,” she exclaimed, “ that 
you can mean it!” 

“ But why not?” he protested. “I have not 
the tortuous brain of the modern politician. I 
hate cities—the smell of them, the atmosphere 
of them, the life in them. The desire for 
travel is only half born in me, That may 
come—I cannot tell. I love the daily work 
here; I am fond of horses and dogs. I know 
every yard of land we own, and I know what 
it will produce. It interests me to try experi- 
ments—new crops, a new distribution of crops, 
new machinery sometimes, new methods of 
fertilizing. I love to watch the seasons come 
and reign and pass. I love to feel the wind and 
the sun, and even the rain. All these things 
have become a sort of appetite to me. I am 
afraid,” he wound up a little lamely, “ that this 
is all very badly expressed, but the whole 
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truth of it is, you see, that I am a man of 
simple and inherited tastes. I feel that my 
life is here, and I live it here and I love it. 
Why should I go out like a Don Quixote and 
search for vague adventures?” 

“ Because you are a man!” she answered 
swiftly. “You have a brain and a soul too 
big for your life here. You eat and drink, 
and physically you flourish, but part of you 
sleeps because it is shut away from the world 
of real things. Don’t you sometimes feel it 
in your very heart that life, as we were meant 
to live it, can only be lived among your fellow 
men?” 

He looked upward, over his shoulder, at the 
little cluster of farm-buildings and cottages, 
and the gray stone church. 

“Tt seems to me,” he declared simply, “ that 
the man who tries to live more than one life 
fails in both. There is a little cycle of life 
here, among our thirty or forty souls, which 
revolves around my brother and myself. You 
would think it stupid and humdrum, because 
the people are peasants; but I am not sure 
that you are right. The elementary things, 
you know, are the greatest, and those we have. 
Our young people fall in love and marry. The 
joy of birth comes to our mothers, and the 
tragedy of death looms over us all. Some 


go out into the world, some choose to remain 


here. A passer-by may glance upward from 
the road at our little hamlet, and wonder what 
can ever happen in such an out-of-the-way 
corner. I think the answer is just what I have 
told you. Love and marriage, birth and death 
happen. These things make life.” 

Her curiosity now had become merged in an 
immense interest. She laid her fingers lightly 
upon his arm. 

“You speak for your people,” she said. 
“That is well. I can understand their simple 
lives being as absorbing to them as ours are 
to us. I can imagine how, here among your 
hills, you can watch as a spectator a cycle of 
life which contains, as you have pointed out, 
every element of tragedy and happiness. But 
you yourself?” 

“Tam one of them,” he answered, “ a neces- 
sary part of them.” 

“ How you deceive yourself! I am sure you 
are honest, I am sure you believe what you 
say, but will you remember what I am going 
to tell you? The time will come, before very 
long, when you will feel doubts.” 

“Doubts about what?” 

She smiled enigmatically. 

“Oh, they will assert themselves,” she as- 
sured him, “ and you will recognize them when 
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they come. Something will whisper to you in 
your heart that after all you are not of the 
same clay as these simple folk—that there is 
a different mission in the world for a man 
like you than to play the part of feudal lord 
over a few peasants. Sooner or later you will 
come out into the world; and the sooner the 
better, I think, Mr. John Strangewey, or you 
will grow like your brother here among your 
granite hills.” 

He moved a little uneasily. All the time 
she was watching him. It seemed to her that 
she could read the thoughts which. were stirring 
in his brain. 

“You would like to say, wouldn’t you,” she 
went on, “that your brother’s is a useful and 
an upright life? So it may be, but it is not 
wide enough or great enough. No one should 
be content with the things which he can reach. 
He should climb a little higher, and pluck the 
riper fruit. Some day you will feel the desire 
to climb. Something will come to you—in the 
night, perhaps, or on the bosom of that wind 
you love so much. It may be a call of music, 
or it may be a more martial note. Promise 
me, will you, that when you feel the impulse 
you won’t use all that obstinate will-power 
of yours to crush it? You will destroy the best 
part of yourself, if you do. You will give it 
a chance? Promise!” 

She held out her hand with a little impulsive 
gesture. He took it in his own, and held it 
steadfastly. 

“T will remember,” he promised. 

Along the narrow streak of road, from the 
southward, they both watched the rapid ap- 
proach of a large motor-car. There were two 
servants upon the front seat and one passenger 
—a man— inside. It swung into the level 
stretch beneath them, a fantasy of gray and 
silver in the reflected sunshine. 

Louise had been leaning forward, her head 
supported upon her hands. As the car slack- 
ened speed, she rose very slowly to her feet. 

“The chariot of deliverance!” she mur- 
mured. 

“Tt is the Prince of Seyre,” John remarked, 
gazing down with a slight frown upon his 
forehead. 

She nodded. They had started the descent, 
and she was walking in very leisurely fashion. 

“ The prince is a great friend of mine,” she 
said. “I had promised to spend last night, 
or, at any rate, some portion of the evening, 
at Raynham Castle on my way to London.” 

He summoned up courage to ask her the 
question which had been on his lips more 
than once. 
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“As your stay with us is so nearly over, 
won’t you abandon your incognito?” 

“In the absence of your brother,” she an- 
swered, “I will risk it. My name is Louise 
Maurel.” 

“Louise Maurel, the actress?” he repeated 
wonderingly. 

“T am she,” Louise confessed. “ Would 
your brother,” she added, with a little grimace, 
“feel that he had given me a night’s lodging 
under false pretenses?” 

John made no immediate reply. The world 
had turned topsyturvy with him. Louise 
Maurel, and a great friend of the Prince of 
Seyre! He walked on mechanically until she 
turned and looked at him. 

“ Well?” 

“Tam sorry,” he declared bluntly. 

“ Why?” she asked, a little startled at his 
candor. 

“TI am sorry, first of all, that you are a 
friend of the Prince of Seyre.” 

“ And again why?” 

“ Because of his reputation in these parts.” 

“What does that mean?” she asked. 

“T am not a scandalmonger,” John replied 
dryly. “I speak only of what I know. His 
estates near here are systematically neglected. 
He is the worst landlord in the country, and 
the most unscrupulous. His tenants, both here 
and in Westmoreland, have to work themselves 
to death to provide him with the means of 
living a disreputable life.” 

“Are you not forgetting that the Prince of 
Seyre is a friend of mine?” she asked stiffly. 

“T forget nothing,” he answered. “ You 
see, up here we have not learned the art of 
evading the truth.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“So much for the Prince of Seyre, then. 
And now, why your dislike of my profession?” 

“That is another matter,” he confessed. 
“You come from a world of which I know 
nothing. All I can say is that I would rather 
think of you—as something different.” 

She laughed at his somber face and patted 
his arm lightly. 

“ Big man of the hills,” she said, “ when you 
come down from your frozen heights to look 
for the flowers, I shall try to make you see 
things differently!” 


V 


Tue prince, who had just been joined by 
Stephen, had descended from his car and was 
waiting in the road when Louise and John ap- 
proached. He came a few paces forward to 
meet her, and held out both his hands. 
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“My dear wandering guest!” he exclaimed. 
“So I have found you at last! What shall I 
say to this mishap which has robbed me of so 
many hours of your visit? I am too happy, 
though, to know that you have suffered no per- 
sonal inconvenience.” 

“ Thanks to the great kindness of my hosts,” 
Louise replied, smiling a little mockingly at 
Stephen, “I have been completely spoiled 
here, prince, and I can only regard my accident 
as a delightful little interlude.” 

The prince bowed, and half held out his- 
hand to Stephen. The later, however appeared 
not to notice the movement. 

“T shall always remember with gratitude,” 
the prince declared, “the kindness of Mr. 
Strangewey and his brother to my lost guest. 
I fear,” he went on regretfully, “ that I do not 
seem very neighborly. I am not often at 
Raynham Castle, except in August and Septem- 
ber. I find your northern air somewhat too 
severe for me.” 

“Your tenants, prince,” Stephen remarked 
calmly, “ would like to see.a little more of 
you.” 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. He was 
a man of medium height, slender, with a long 
and almost colorless face. He carried him- 
self with the good-humored air of the man of 
the world among strange surroundings toward 
which he desired to express his toleration. His 
clothes and voice were perfectly English, al- 
though the latter was unusually slow and soft. 
At first sight there was no apparent evidence 
of his foreign birth. He turned once more 
toward Stephen. 

“My agent, Mr. Simon, is a very excellent 
man, and I have every confidence in his dis- 
cretion, My tenants here could scarcely feel 
toward me as they might have done if Rayn- 
ham had come into my possession in the direct 
line. However, this year, as it happens, I have 
made up my mind to spend more time here. 
My keepers tell me that after four bad seasons 
the prospects for grouse on my higher moors 
are excellent. I shail hope,” he added, turn- 
ing to John, “to have you join us often. I 
must confess that the only time I had ever 
heard your name, before the newspapers ad- 
vertised your recent good fortune, was in con- 
nection with shooting. They tell me that you 
are the best shot and the finest horseman in 
Cumberland.” 

“You were probably told that at Raynham,” 
John remarked. “Our people always exag- 
gerate the prowess of their own folk, and my 
brother and I are natives.” 

“T trust,” the prince concluded, “that you 
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will give me the opportunity of judging for 
myself. And now, dear lady,” he went on, 
turning to Louise, “ I am loath to lose another 
minute of my promised visit. I have taken 
the liberty of telling your maid to place your 
wraps in my car. We can reach Raynham in 
time for a late lunch. Your own car can fol- 
low us and bring your maid.” 

For a moment Louise did not reply. The 
prince had moved a few steps away, to give 
some directions to his chauffeur, and he saw 
nothing of the strange look of indecision that 
had suddenly crept into her face. Her eye- 
brows were contracted. She had turned, and 
was gazing up the precipitous strip of moor- 
land. toward the gray-walled church. Then 
she glanced at John Strangewey, and her eyes 
seemed filled with the questioning of a child. 
It was as jf she had abandoned the réle of 
mentor, as if she herself were seeking for 
guidance or help. 

John’s unspoken response was prompt and 
unmistakable; and she smiled ever so slightly. 
She no longer thought_him narrow and preju- 
- diced, an unfair judge of things beyond his 
comprehension. He had helped her in a mo- 
ment of trial. An idea had flashed between 
them, and she acted upon it with amazing 
promptitude. 


“ Alas, prince,” she sighed, as he turned 
back toward them, “I am so sorry, but I fear 
that this little accident must change all my 


plans! As you know, mine was to have been 
only a brief stay at Raynham, and I fear 
now that even that is impossible.” 

The prince drew a step nearer. Something 
of the calm suavity had suddenly gone from 
his manner. When he spoke, his measured 
words were full of appeal. 

“But, my dear friend,” he begged, “ you 
will not rob me altogether of this visit, to 
which I have looked forward so eagerly? It 
was to receive you for a few hours that I came 
from Paris and opened Raynham Castle. You 
yourself shall decide the length of your stay, 
and a ‘special train shall take you back to 
London the moment you give the word. In 
that way you will both save time and spare 
me—one of the greatest disappointments of 
my life!” 

She shook her head, slowly and very de- 
cisively. 

“You cannot imagine how sorry I am, 
prince,” she said, “ but as it is I must take a 
special train from Kendal, if there is not one 
starting soon after I reach the station. I wish 
to reach London either this evening or very 
early in the morning.” 
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The prince was holding himself in restraint 
with a visible effort. His eyes were fixed upon 
Louise’s face, as if trying to read her thoughts. 

“Is the necessity so urgent?” he asked. 

“ Judge for yourself,” she replied. “ Henri 
Graillot is there, waiting for me. You know 
how impatient he is, and all London is clamor- 
ing for his play. Night to him is just the 
same as day. I shall telegraph from Kendal 
the hour of my arrival.” 

The prince sighed. 

“T think,” he said quietly, “ that I am the 
most unfortunate man in the world! At least, 
then, you will permit me to drive you to 
Kendal? I gather from your chauffeur that 
your car, although temporarily repaired, is not 
altogether reliable.” 

She answered him only after a slight hesita- 
tion. For some reason or other, his proposi- 
tion did not seem wholly welcome. 

“That will be very kind of you,” she 
assented. 

“ If we start at once,” the prince suggested, 
“we shall catch the Scotch mail.” 

“You will surely lunch first—and you, 
prince?” John begged. 

She laid her hand upon his arm. 

“ My friend, no,” she replied. “I am fever- 
ishly anxious to get back to London. Walk 
with me to the car. I will wave my adieus 
to Peak Hall when we are up among the hills.” 

She drew him on a few paces ahead. 

“TIT am going back to London,” she con- 
tinued, lowering her voice a little, “ with some 
very strange impressions and some very pleas- 
ant memories. I feel that your life here is, 
in its way, very beautiful, and yet the con- 
templation of your future fills me with an 
immense curiosity. I have not talked to you 
for very long, Mr. Strangewey, and you may 
not be quite the sort of person I think you 
are, but I am seldom mistaken. I am an 
artist, you see, and we have perceptions, I 
think that even here the time will come when 
the great unrest will seize you, too, in its toils. 
Though the color may not fade from your hills, 
and though the apple-blossom may still glorify 
your orchard, and your flowers bloom and 
smell as sweetly, and your winds bring you the 
same music, I think that the time will come 
when the note in you which answers to these 
things, and which gives you contentment, will 
fail to respond. Then F think—I hope, per- 
haps—that we may meet.” 

She spoke very softly, almost under her 
breath, and when she had finished there seemed 
everywhere a strange emptiness of sound. The 
panting of the engine from the motor-car, 
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Stephen’s measured words as he walked with 
his uncongenial companion, seemed to come to 
John from some other world. 

His voice, when he spoke, sounded a little 
harsh. Although he was denying it fiercely to 
himself, he was filled with a dim, harrowing 
consciousness that the struggle had already 
begun. Notwithstanding the unrealized joy of 
these few hours, his last words to Louise were 
almost words of anger; his last look from be- 
neath his level, close-drawn eyebrows was al- 
most militant. 

“T hope,” he declared, “ that what you have 
said may not be true. I hope fervently that 
the time may never come when I shall feel 
that I need anything more in life than I can 
find in the home I love, in the work which is 
second nature to me, in my books and my 


sports!” 
The prince, escaping gracefully from a com- 


panion who remained adamant to all his ad- 
vances, had maneuvered his way to their side. 
The last few steps were taken together. Ina 
few moments they were in the car and ready 
to start. Stephen, with a stiff little bow, had 
already departed. Louise leaned out from her 
place with outstretched hands. 

“And now good-by, dear Mr. Strangewey! 
Your brother would not let me make my 
little speech to him, so you must accept the 
whole of my thanks. And,” she went on, the 
corners of her mouth twitching a little, al- 
though her face remained perfectly grave, “ if 
the time should come when the need of rein- 
vestments, or of some new machinery for your 
farm, brings you to London, will you promise 
that you will come and see me?” 

“T will promise that with much pleasure,” 
John answered. 

She leaned back and the prince took her 
place, holding out his hand. 

“Mr. Strangewey, although your luck has 
been better than mine, and you have robbed 
me of a visit to which I had looked forward 
for months, I bear you no ill-will. I trust that 
you will do me the honor of shooting with me 
before long. My head keeper arranges for 
the local guns, and I shall see that he sends 
you a list of the days on which we shall shoot. 
May I beg that you will select the most con- 
venient to yourself? If you have no car here, 
it will give me additional pleasure to welcome 
you at Raynham as my guest.” 

John, struggling against an instinctive dis- 
like of which, for many reasons, he was a 
little ashamed, murmured a few incoherent 
words. The prince leaned back and the car 
glided away, followed, a few minutes later, by 
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Louise’s own landaulet, with Aline in solitary 
state inside. 

John watched the little procession until it 
finally disappeared from sight; then he turned 
on his heel and went into the house. Stephen, 
who had just filled a pipe, was smoking furious- 
ly in the hall. 

“ Have they gone?” he demanded. 

John nodded. 

“ They are racing into Kendal to catch the 
Scotsman for London.” 

“The sooner she gets there, the better,” 
Stephen growled. 

John raised his head. The light of battle 
flashed for a moment in his eyes. 

“She came here unbidden,” he said, “ and 
we did no more than our bounden duty in en- 
tertaining her. For the rest, what is there that 
you can say against her? Women there must 
be in the world. Why do you judge those who 
come your way so harshly?” 

Stephen withdrew the pipe from his mouth 
and dealt the black oak table in front of him 
a blow with his great fist. Even John himself — 


was struck with the sudden likeness of his 
brother’s face to the granite rocks which were 
piled around their home. 

“T’ll answer your question, John,” he said. 
“T’ll tell you the truth as I see it and as I 


know it. Women there must be to breed*men’s 
sons, to care for their households; even, I 
grant you, to be their companions and to 
lighten the dark days when sorrow comes. But 
she isn’t that sort. She is as far removed from 
them as our mountain road is from the scented 
thoroughfares of Bond Street or the Rue de la 
Paix, where she might take her daily exercise. 
I'll tell you about her,,John. She is one of 
those who have sown the hatred of women in 
my heart. Do you know what I call them, 
John? I call them witch-women. There’s 
something of the devil in their blood. They 
call themselves artists. They have the gift of 
turning the heads and spoiling the lives of 
sober, well-living men, till they make them 
dance to their bidding along the ways of 
shame, and turn their useful lives into the 
dotage of a love-sick boy. They aren’t child- 
bearing women, that sort! They don’t want 
to take their proper place in your household 
by your side, breed sons and daughters for you, 
sink their own lives in the greater duties of 
motherhood. There’s generally a drop of 
devilish foreign blood in teir veins, as she 
has. Our grandmother had it. You know 
the result, The empty frame in the lumber- 
room will tell you.” 

John, half angry, half staggered by his 
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brother’s vehemence, was for the moment a 
little confused. 

“There may be women like that, Stephen,” 
he confessed. “I am not denying the truth 
of much that you say. But what right have 
you to class her among them? What do you 
know of her?” 

“ It’s written in her face,” Stephen answered 
fiercely. “ Women like her breathe it from 
their lips when they speak, just as it shines 
out of their eyes when they look at you. An 
actress, and a friend of the Prince of Seyre! 
A woman who thought it worth her while, 
during her few hours’ stay here—” John had 
suddenly straightened _ himself. Stephen 
clenched his teeth. “ Curse it, that’s enough!” 
he said. “She’s gone, anyway. Come, let’s 
have our lunch!” 

VI 


Once more that—long, winding stretch of 
mountain road lay empty under the moonlight. 
Three months had passed, and none of the 
mystery of the earlier season in the year re- 
mained. The hills had lost their canopy of 
soft, gray mist. Nature had amplified and 
emphasized herself. The whole outline of the 
country was marvelously distinct. The more 
distant mountains, as a rule blurred and un- 
certain in shape, seemed now to pierce with 
their jagged summits the edge of the star- 
filled sky. 

Up the long slope, where three months be- 
fore he had ridden to find himself confronted 
with the adventure of his life, John Strange- 
wey jogged homeward in his high dog-cart. 
The mare, scenting her stable, broke into a 
quick trot as they topped the long rise. Sud- 
denly she felt a hand tighten upon her reins. 
She looked inquiringly around, and then stood 
patiently awaiting her master’s bidding. 

It seemed to John as if he had passed from 
the partial abstraction of the last few hours 
into absolute and entire forgetfulness of the 
present. He could see the motor-car drawn 
up by the side of the road, could hear the 
fretful voice of the maid, and the soft, pleasant 
words of greeting from the woman who had 
seemed from the first as if she were very. far 
removed indeed from any of the small an- 
noyances of their accident. 

“T have broken down. Can you help?” 

He set his teeth. The poignancy of the 
recollection was a torture to him. Word by 
word he lived again through that brief inter- 
view. He saw her descend from the car, felt 
the touch of her hand on his arm, saw the 
flash of her brown eyes as she drew close to 
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him with that pleasant little air of familiarity, 
shared by no other woman he had ever known. 

Then the little scene faded away, and he 
remembered the tedious present. He had 
spent two dull days at the house of a neighbor- 
ing landowner, playing cricket in the daytime, 
dancing at night with women in whom he was 
unable to feel the slightest interest, always 
with that far-away feeling in his heart, strug- 
gling hour by hour with that curious restless- 
ness which seemed to have taken a permanent 
place in his disposition. He was on his way 
home to Peak Hall. He knew exactly the wel- 
come which was awaiting him. He knew ex- 
actly the news he would receive. He raised 
his whip and cracked it viciously in the air. 

Stephen was waiting for him, as he had ex- 
pected, in the dining-room, The elder Strange- 
wey was seated in his accustomed chair, smo- 
king his pipe and reading the paper. The 
table was laid for a meal, which Jennings was 
preparing to serve. 

“ Back again, John?” his brother remarked, 
looking at him fixedly over his newspaper. 

John picked up one or two letters, glanced 
them over, and flung them down upon the 
table. He had examined every envelope for 
the last few months with the same expectancy, 
and thrown each one down with the same throb 
of disappointment. 

“ As you see.” 

“ Had a good time?” 

“Not very. We were too strong for them. 
They came without a bowler at all.” 

“ Did you get a good knock?” 

“ A hundred and seven,” John replied. “It 
was just a slog, though. Nothing to eat, thank 
you, Jennings. You can clear the table so far 
as I am concerned. I had supper with the 
Greys. Have they finished the barley-fields, 
Stephen?” 

“ All in at eight o’clock.” 

There was a brief silence. Then Stephen 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and rose to 
his feet. 

“ John,” he asked, “why did you pull up 
on the road there?” 

There was no immediate answer. The 
slightest of frowns formed itself upon the 
younger man’s face. 

“ How did you know that I pulled up?” 

“ T was sitting with the window open, listen- 
ing for you. I came outside to see what had 
happened, and I saw your lights standing still.” 

“T had a fancy to stop for a moment,” John 
said; “nothing more.” 

“You aren’t letting your thoughts dwell 
upon that woman?” ~ 
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“TI have thought about her sometimes,’ 
John answered, almost defiantly. “ What’s the 


harm? I’m still here, am I not?” 

Stephen crossed the room. From the drawer 
of the old mahogany sideboard he produced 
an illustrated paper. He turned back the 
frontispiece fiercely and held it up. 

“Do you see that, John?” 

“T’ve seen it already.” 

Stephen threw the paper upon the table. 

“ She’s going to act in another of those con- 
founded French plays,” he said; “ translations 
with all the wit taken out and all the vulgarity 
left in.” 

“We knew nothing of her art,” John de- 
clared coldly. “We shouldn’t understand it, 
even if we saw her act. Therefore, it isn’t 
right for us to judge.her. The world has found 
her a great actress. She is not responsible for 
the plays she acts in.” 

Stephen turned away and lit his pipe anew. 
He smoked for a minute or two furiously. His 
thick eyebrows came closer and closer together. 
He seemed to be turning some thought over 
in his mind. 

“ John,” he asked, “is it this cursed money 
that is making you restless?” 

“T never think of it except when some one 
comes begging. I promised a thousand pounds 
to the infirmary to-day.” 

“Then what’s wrong with you?” 

John stretched himself out, a splendid fig- 
ure of healthy manhood. His cheeks were sun- 
tanned, his eyes clear and bright. 

“The matter? There’s nothing on earth the 
matter with me,” he declared. 

“Tt isn’t your health I mean, There are 
other things, as you well know. You do your 
day’s work and you take your pleasure, and 
you go through both as if your feet were on a 
treadmill.” 

“Your fancy, Stephen!” 

“God grant it! I’ve had an unwelcome 
visitor in your absence.” 

John turned swiftly around. 

“A visitor?” he repeated. “Who was it?” 

Stephen glowered at him for a moment. 

“It was the prince,” he said; “the Prince 
of Seyre, as he calls himself, though he has the 
right to style himself Master of Raynham. It’s 
only his foreign blood which makes him choose 
what I regard as the lesser title. Yes, he calied 
to ask you to shoot and stay at the castle, if 
you would, from the 16th to the 2oth of next 
. month.” 

“What answer did you give him?” 

“T told him that you were your own master. 
You must send word to-morrow.” 
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“He did not mention the names of any of 
his other guests, I suppose?” 

“He mentioned no names at all.” 

John was silent for a moment. A bewilder- 
ing thought had taken hold of him. Supposing 
she were to be there! 

Stephen, watching him, read his thoughts, 
and for a moment lost control of himself. 

“ Were you thinking about that woman?” he 
asked sternly. 

“ What woman?” 

“The woman whom we sheltered here, the 
woman whose shameless picture is on the cover 
of that book.” 

John swung round on his heel. 

“Stop that, Stephen!” he said menacingly. 

“Why should I ?” the older man retorted. 
“Take up that paper, if you want to read a 
sketch of the life of Louise Maurel. See the 
play she made her name in— La Gioconda ’!” 

“ What about it?” ei 

Stephen held the paper out to his brother. 
John read a few lines and dashed it into a 
corner of the room. 

“ There’s this much about it, John,” Stephen 
continued. “The woman played that part 
night after night—played it to the life, mind 
you. She made her reputation im it. That’s 
the woman we unknowingly let sleep beneath 
this roof! The barn is the place for her and 
her sort!” 

John’s clenched fists were held firmly to his 
sides. His eyes were blazing. 

“ That’s enough, Stephen!” he cried. 

“ No, it’s not enough!” was the fierce reply. 
“The truth’s been burning in my heart long 
enough. It’s better out. You want to find 
her a guest at‘ Raynham Castle, do you?— 
Raynham Castle, where never a decent woman 
crosses the threshold! If she goes there, she 
goes as his mistress. Well?” 

An anger that was almost paralyzing, a sense 
of the utter impotence of words, drove John 
in silence from the room. He left the house 
by the back door, passed quickly through the 
orchard, where the tangled moonlight lay upon © 
the ground in strange, fantastic shadows; 
across the narrow strip of field, a field now of 
golden stubble; up the rough ascent, across the 
road, and higher still up the hill which looked 
down upon the farm-buildings and the church- 
yard. 

He sat grimly down upon a great boulder, 
filled with a hateful sense of unwreaked pas- 

sion, yet with a queer thankfulness in his 
heart that he had escaped the miasma of evil 
thoughts which Stephen’s words seemed to have 
created. The fancy seized him to face these 
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half-veiled suggestions of his brother’s, so far 
as they concerned himself and his life during 
the last few months. 

Stephen was right. This woman who had 
dropped from the clouds for those few brief 
hours had played strange havoc with John’s 
thoughts and his whole outlook upon life. The 
coming of harvest, the care of his people, his 
sports, his cricket, the early days upon the 
grouse moors, had all suddenly lost their in- 
terest for him. Life had become a task. The 
echo of her half - mocking, half - challenging 
words was always in his ears. 

He sat with his head resting upon his hands, 
looking steadfastly across the valley below. 
Almost at his feet lay the little church with 
its graveyard, the long line of stacks and barns, 
the laborers’ cottages, the bailiff’s house, the 
whole little colony around which his life 
seemed centered. The summer moonlight lay 
upon ‘the ground almost like snow. He could 
see the sheaves of wheat standing up in the 
most distant of the corn-fields. Beyond was 
the dark gorge toward which he had looked 
so many nights at this hour. 

Across the viaduct there came a blaze of 
streaming light, a serpentlike trail, a faintly 
heard whistle—the Scottish Express on its way 
southward toward London. His eyes followed 
it out of sight. He found himself thinking of 
the passengers who would wake the next 
morning in London. He felt himself suddenly 
acutely conscious of his isolation. Was there 
not something almost monastic in the seclu- 
sion which had become a passion with Stephen, 
and which had its grip, too, upon him—a waste 
of life, a burying of talents? 

He rose to his feet. The half-formed pur- 
pose of weeks held him now, definite and se- 
cure. He knew that this pilgrimage of his to 
the hilltop, his rapt contemplation of the 
little panorama which had become so dear to 
him, was in a sense valedictory. 


After all, two more months passed before 
the end came, and it came then without a 
moment’s warning. It was a little past midday 
when John drove slowly through the streets 
of Market Ketton in his high dog-cart, ex- 
changing salutations right and left with the 
tradespeople, with farmers brought into town 
by the market, with acquaintances of all sorts 
and conditions. More than one young wom- 
an from the shop-windows or the pavements 
ventured to smile at him, and the few greetings 
he received from the wives and daughters of 
his neighbors were as gracious as they could 
possibly be made. John almost smiled once, 
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in the act of raising his hat, as he realized how 
completely the whole charm of the world, for ¢ 
him, seemed to lie in one woman’s eyes. 

At the crossways, where he should have 
turned up to the inn, he paused while a motor- 
car passed. It contained a woman, who was 
talking to her host, She was not in the least 
like Louise, and yet instinctively he knew that 
she was of the same world. The perfection 
of her white-serge costume, her hat so smartly 
worn, the half-insolent smile, the little gesture 
with which she raised her hand — something 
about her unlocked the floodgates. 

Market Ketton had seemed well enough a 
few minutes ago. John had felt a healthy ap- 
petite for his midday meal, and a certain in- 
terest concerhing a deal of barley upon which 
he was about to engage. And now another 
world had him in its grip. He flicked the mare 
with his whip, turned away from the inn, and 
galloped up to the station, keeping pace with 
the train whose whistle he had heard. Stand- 
ing outside was a local horse-dealer of his 
acquaintance. 

“ Take the mare ba:k for me to Peak Hall, 
will you, Jenkins, or send one of your lads?” 
he begged. “I want to catch this train.” 

The man assented with pleasure—it paid to 
do a kindness for a Strangewey. John passed 
through the ticket-office to the platform, where 
the train was waiting, threw open the door of 
a carriage, and flung himself into a corner seat. 
The whistle sounded. The adventure of his 
life had begun at last. 


VII 


THe great French dramatist, dark, pale- 
faced, and corpulent, stood upon the extreme 
edge of the stage, brandishing his manuscript 
in his hand. From close at hand, the stage- 
manager watched him anxiously. For the 
third time M. Graillot was within a few inches 
of the orchestra-well. 

“If you would pardon me, M. Graillot,” he 
ventured timidly, “ the footlights are quite un- 
protected, as you see.” 

Graillot glanced behind him and promptly 
abandoned his dangerous position. 

“It is you, ladies and gentlemen,” he de- 
clared, shaking his manuscript vigorously at 
the handful of people upon the stage, “ who 
drive me into forgetfulness and place me in 
the danger from which our friend here has just 
rescued me. Do I not best know the words 
and the phrases which will carry the messages 
of my play across the footlights? Who is to 
judge, ladies and gentlemen—you or I ?” 

He banged the palm of his left hand with 
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the rolled-up manuscript and looked at them 
all furiously. A slight, middle-aged man, clean- 
shaven, with a single eye-glass, and features 
very well known to the theatergoing world, de- 
tached himself a little from the others. 

“No one indeed, dear M. Graillot,” he ad- 
mitted, “could possibly know these things so 
well as you; but, on the other hand, when you 
write in your study at Fontainebleau you write 
for a quicker-minded public than ours. The 
phrase which would find its way at once to the 
brain of the French audience needs, shall I 
say, just a little amplification to carry equal 
weight across the footlights of my theater. I 
will admit that we are dealing with a transla- 
tion which is, in its way, not sufficiently literal, 
but our friend Shamus here has pointed out 
to me the difficulties. The fact is, M. Graillot, 
that some of the finest phrases in your work 
are untranslatable.” 

“ There are times,” the dramatist asserted, 
moistening his lips vigorously with his tongue, 
“when I regret that I ever suffered Mr. 
Shamus or anybody else to attempt to trans- 
late my inimitable play into a language wholly 
inadequate to express its charm and subtlety!” 

“Quite so,” the actor remarked sym- 
pathetically; “ but still, since the deed has been 
done, M. Graillot, and since we are going to 


produce the result in the course of a fortnight 
or so, or lose a great deal of money, don’t you 
think that we had all better try our utmost to 
insure the success of the production?” 

“The only success I care for,” Graillot 
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thundered, “ is an artistic success 

“With Miss Maurel playing your leading 
part, M. Graillot,” the actor-manager declared, 
“not to speak of a company carefully selected 
to the best of my judgment, I think you may 
venture to anticipate even that.” 

The dramatist bowed hurriedly to Louise. 

“ You recall to me a fact,” he said galldntly, 
“ which almost reconciles me to this diabolical 
travesty of some of my lines. Proceed, then— 
proceed! I will be as patient as possible.” 

The stage-manager shouted out some direc- 
tions from his box. A gentleman in faultless 
morning clothes, whe seemed to have been 
thoroughly enjoying the interlude, suddenly 
adopted the puppetlike walk of a footman. 
Other actors, who had been whispering together 
in the wings, came back to their places. Louise 
advanced alone, a little languidly, to the front 
of the stage. At the first sound of her voice 
M. Graillot, nodding his head vigorously, was 
soothed. 

Her speech was a long one. It appeared 
that she had been arraigned before a company 
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of her relatives, assembled to comment upon 
her misdeeds. She wound up with a passionate 
appeal to her husband, Mr. Miles Faraday, who 
had made an unexpected appearance. M. 
Graillot’s face, as she concluded, was wreathed 
in smiles. 

“ Ah!” he cried. “ You have lifted us all 
up! Now I feel once more the inspiration. 
Mademoiselle, I kiss your hand,” he went on, 
“Tt is you who still redeem my play. You 
bring back the spirit of it to me. In you I 
see the embodiment of my Thérése.” 

Miles Faraday gave a little sigh of relief and 
glanced gratefully toward Louise. She nodded 
back to him and gave her hand to the French- 
man, who held it to his lips. 

“You flatter me, M. Graillot,” she said. 
“It is simply that I feel the force of your 
‘beautiful words. Thérése is a wonderful con- 
ception! As to those disputed passages—well, 
I feel myself in a very difficult position. Ar- 
tistically, I am entirely in accord with you, 
and yet I understand exactly what Mr. Faraday 
means from the commercial point of view. 
Let us submit the matter to the prince. He 
knows something of both sides of the question.” 

The Prince of Seyre, who was seated in the 
orchestra-leader’s chair, looked reproachfully 
toward Louise. 

“Ts this fair?” he protested. “Remember 
that I am more than half a Frenchman, and 
that I am one of our friend’s most faithful 
disciples. I realize the delicacy of the situa- 
tion, and I understand Mr. Faraday’s point of 
view. I tell you frankly that the thought of 
an empty theater appals me. It is not the 
money—I am sure you all know that—but 
there isn’t a single man or woman in the world 
who can do his best unless he or she plays to 
a full house. Somehow or other, we must 
secure our audience.” 

“Tt really comes to this,” Faraday inter- 
vened. “Shall we achieve a purely artistic 
triumph and drive the people away? Or shall 
we—at the expense, I admit, of some of the 
finest passages in M. Graillot’s superb drama— 
compromise the matter and keep our box-office 
open? In a more humble way I hope I also 
may call myself an artist; and yet not only 
must I live myself, but I have a staff of em- 
ployees dependent upon me.” 

Graillot waved his hand. 

“So! No more!” he exclaimed grandilo- 
quently. “ The affair is finished. My consent 
is given. Delete the lines! As to the scene 
laid in the bedroom of madame, to-night I 
shall take up my pen. By noon to-morrow I 
will give you a revision which will puff out the 
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cheeks of the Philistines with satisfaction. 
Have no fear, cher ami Faraday! Mothers 
shall bring their unmarried daughters to see 
our play. They shall all watch it without a 
blush. If there is anything to make the 
others think, it shall be beneath the surface. 
It shall be for the great artist whom it is my 
supreme joy to watch,” he went on, bowing 
to Louise, “to act and express the real truth 
of my ideas through the music of innocent 
words.” 

“ Then all is arranged,” Miles Faraday con- 
cluded briskly. “‘ We will leave the second act 
until to-morrow; then M. Graillot will bring 
us his revision, We will proceed now to the 
next act. Stand back a little, if you please, 
ladies and gentlemen. Miss Maurel, will you 
make your entrance?” 

Louise made no movement. Her eyes were 
fixed upon a certain shadowy corner of the 
wings. Overwrought as she had seemed a few 
minutes ago, with the emotional excitement of 
her long speech, there was now a new and 
curious expression upon her face. She seemed 


to be looking beyond the gloomy, unlit spaces 
of the theater into some unexpected land. 
Curiously enough, the three people there 
most interested in her—the prince, Graillot, 
and her friend, Sophy Gerard—each noticed 


the change. The little fair-haired girl, who 
owed her small part in the play to Louise, 
quitted her chair to follow the direction of her 
friend’s eyes. Faraday,.with the frown of an 
actor-manager resenting an intrusion, gazed in 
the same direction. 

To Sophy, the newcomer was simply the 
handsomest young man she had ever seen in 
her life. To Faraday he represented nothing 
more nor less than the unwelcome intruder. 
The prince alone, with immovable features, 
but with a slight contraction of his eyebrows, 
gazed with distrust, almost with fear, unac- 
countable yet disturbing, at the tall, hesitating 
figure that stood just off the stage. 

Louise only knew that she was amazed at 
herself, amazed to find the walls of the theater 
falling away from her. She forgot the little 
company of her friends by whom she was sur- 
rounded. - She forgot the existence of the 
famous dramatist who hung upon her words, 
and the close presence of the prince. Her 
feet no longer trod the dusty boards of the 
theater. She was almost painfully conscious 
of the perfume of apple-blossom. 

“You!” she exclaimed, stretching out her 
hands. “ Why do you not come and speak to 
me? I am here!” 

John came out upon the stage. The French 
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dramatist, with his hands behind his back, 
made swift mental notes of an interesting 
situation. He saw the coming of a man who 
stood like a giant among them, sunburnt, buoy- 
ant with health, his eyes bright with’ the 
wonder of his unexpected surroundings; a man 
in whose presence every one else seemed to 
represent an effete and pallid type of humanity. 

The dramatist and the prince were satisfied, 
however, with one single glance at the new- 
comer. Afterward, their whole regard was 
focused upon Louise. The same thought was 
in the mind of both of them—the same fear! 


VI 


Tuose first few sentences, spoken in the 
midst of a curious little crowd of strangers, 
seemed to John, when he thought of his long 
waiting, almost piteously inadequate. Louise, 
recognizing the difficulty of the situation, swift- 
ly recovered her composure. She was both 
tactful and gracious. 

“ Do tell me how you got in here,” she said. 
“No one is allowed to pass the stage door at 
rehearsal times. Mr. Faraday, to whom I will 
introduce you in a moment, is a perfect auto- 
crat; and Mr. Mullins, our stage-manager, is 
even worse.” 

“TIT just asked for you,” John explained. 
“The doorkeeper told me that you were en- 
gaged, but I persuaded him to let me come in.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Bribery!” she declared accusingly. 

“T heard your voice, and after that it was 
hard to go away. I’m afraid I ought to have 
waited outside.” 

Louise turned to Miles Faraday, who was 
looking a little annoyed. 

“ Mr. Faraday,” she said appealingly, “ Mr. 
Strangewey comes from the country—he is, 
in fact, the most complete countryman I have 
ever met in my life. He comes from Cumber- 
land, and he once—well, very nearly saved my 
life. He knows nothing about theaters, and 
he hasn’t the least idea of the importance of 
a rehearsal. You won’t mind if we put him 
somewhere out of the way till we have finished, 
will you?” 

“ After such an introduction,” Faraday said 
in a tone of resignation, “Mr. Strangewey 
would be welcome at any time.” 

“ There’s a dear man!” Louise exclaimed. 
“Let me introduce him quickly. Mr. John 
Strangewey—Mr. Miles Faraday, M. Graillot, 
Miss Sophy Gerard, my particular little friend. 
The prince you already know, although you 
may not recognize him trying to balance him- 
self on that absurd stool.” 
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John bowed in various directions, and 
Faraday, taking him good-naturedly by the 
arm, led him to a garden-seat at the back of 
the stage. 

“There!” he said. “You are one of the 
most privileged persons in London. You shall 
hear the finish of our rehearsal. There isn’t a 
press man in London I'd have near the place.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” John replied. 
“Ts this, may I ask, the play that you are 
soon going to produce?” 

“Three weeks from next Monday, I hope,” 
Faraday told him. “ Don’t attempt to judge 
by anything you hear this afternoon. We are 
just deciding upon some cuts. See you later. 
You may smoke, if you like.” 

Twenty-four hours away from his silent hills, 
John looked out with puzzled eyes from his 
dusty seat among ropes and pulleys and lean- 
ing fragments of scenery. What he saw and 
heard seemed to him, for the most part, a 
meaningless tangle of gestures and phrases. 
The men and women in fashionable clothes, 
moving about before that gloomy space of 
empty auditorium, looked more like marionettes 
than creatures of flesh and blood, drawn this 
way and that at the bidding of the stout, 
masterful Frenchman, who was continually 
muttering exclamations and banging the manu- 
script upon his hand. 

He kept his eyes fixed upon Louise. He told 
himself that he was in her presence at last. As 
the moments passed, it became more and more 
difficult for him to realize the actuality of the 
scene upon which he was looking. It seemed 
like a dream-picture, with unreal men and 
women moving about aimlessly, saying strange 
words. 

Then there came a moment which brought 
a tingle into his blood, which plunged his 
senses into hot confusion. He rose to his feet. 
Faraday was sitting down, and Louise was 
resting both her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Is there nothing I can be to you, then, 
Edmund?” she asked, her voice vibrating with 
a passion which he found it hard to believe 
was not real. 

Faraday turned slowly in his chair. He held 
out his arms, 

“ One thing,” he murmured. 

John had moved half a step forward when 
he felt the prince’s eyes fixed upon him, and 
was conscious of a sudden sense of ignorance, 
almost of uncouthness. It was a play which 
they were rehearsing, of course! It was a 
damnable thing to see Louise taken into that 
cold and obviously unreal embrace, but it was 
only a play. It was part of her work. 
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John resumed his seat and folded his arms. 
With the embrace had fallen an imaginary 
curtain, and the rehearsal was over. They 
were all crowded together, talking, in the center 
of the stage. The prince, who had stepped 
across the footlights, made his way to where 
John was sitting. 

“So you have deserted Cumberland for a 
time?” he courteously inquired. 

“TI came up last night,” John replied. 

“You are making a long stay?” 

John hesitated. He felt that no one knew 
less of his movements than he himself. His 
eyes had wandered to where Louise and Graillot 
were talking. 

“T can scarcely tell yet. 
plans.” 

“London, at this season of the year,” the 
prince observed, “is scarcely at its best.” 

John smiled. 

“T am afraid,” he said, “that I am not 
critical. It is eight years since I was here last, 
on my way down from Oxford.” 

“You have been abroad, perhaps?” the 
prince inquired, 

“T have not been out of Cumberland during 
the whole of that time,” John confessed. 

The prince, after a moment’s incredulous 
stare, laughed softly to himself. 

“You are a very wonderful person, Mr. 
Strangewey,” he declared. “I have heard of 
your good fortune. If I can be of any service 
to you during your stay in town,” he added 
politely, “ please command me.” 

“You are very kind,” John replied grate- 
fully. 

Louise broke away from the little group 
and came across toward them. 

“ Free at last!” she exclaimed. 
go out and have some tea.” 

They made their way down the little passage 
and out into the sudden blaze of the sunlit 
streets. Two cars were drawn up outside the 
stage door. 

“The Carlton or Rumpelmayer’s?” asked 
the prince, who had overtaken them upon the 
pavement. 

“The Carlton, I think,” Louise decided. 
“We can get a quiet table there inside the 
restaurant. You bring Sophy, will you, 
Eugéne? I am going to take possession of Mr. 
Strangewey.” 

The prince, with a little bow, pointed to the 
door of his limousine, which a footman was 
holding open. Louise led John to a smaller 
car which was waiting in the rear. 

“The Carlton,” she told the man, as he ar- 
ranged the rugs. “ And now,” she added, turn- 


I have made no 


* Now let us 
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ing to John, “ why have you come to London? 
How long are you going to stay? What are 
you going to do? And—most important of 
all—in what spirit have you come?” 

John breathed a little sigh of contentment. 
They were moving slowly down a back street 
to take their place in the tide of traffic which 
flooded the main thoroughfares. 

“That sounds so like you,” he said. “I 
came up last night, suddenly. I have no idea 
how long I am going to stay; I have no idea 
what I am going to do. As for the spirit in 
which I have come—well, I should call it an 
inquiring one.” 

“A very good start,” Louise murmured ap- 
provingly, “ but still a little vague!” 

“ Then I will do away with all vagueness. I 
came to see you,” John confessed bluntly. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, looking at him 
with a little smile. “ How downright you are!” 

“Country methods,” he reminded her. 

“Don’t overdo it,” she begged. 

“The truth—” he began. 

“Has to be handled very carefully,” she 
said, interrupting him. “The truth is either 
beautiful or crude, and the people who meddle 
with such a wonderful thing-need a great deal 
of tact. You have come to see me, you say. 
Very well, then, I will be just as frank. I have 


been hoping that you would come!” 

“You can’t imagine how good it is to hear 
you say that,” he declared. 

“ Mind,” she went on, “I have been hoping 


it for more reasons than one. You have come 
to realize, I hope, that it is your duty to try 
to see a little more of life than you possibly 
can, leading a patriarchal existence among 
your flocks and herds.” 

“ That may be so,” John assented. “I have 
often thought of our conversation. I don’t 
know, even now, whether you were right or 
wrong. I only know that since you went away 
I have felt something of the unrest with which 
you threatened me. I want to settle the mat- 
ter one way or the other. I want to try, for a 
little time, what it is like to live in the crowded 
places, to be near you, to see, if I may, more 
of you and your way of living.” 

They were silent for several moments. 

“T thought you would come,” Louise said at 
last; “ and I am glad, but even in these first 
few minutes I want to say something to you. 
If you wish to succeed in your object, and 
really understand the people you meet here and 
the life they lead, don’t be like your brother— 
too quick to judge. Do not hug your 
prejudices too tightly. You will come across 
many problems, many situations which will 
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seem strange to you. Do not make up your 
mind about anything in a hurry.” 

“ T will remember that,” he promised. “ You 
must remember, though, that I don’t expect 
ever to become a convert. I believe I am a 
countryman, bred and born. Still, there are 
some things that I want to understand, if I 
can, and, more than anything else—I want to 
see you!” 

She faced his direct speech this time with 
more deliberation. 

“ Tell me éxactly why.” 

“ If I could tell you that,” he replied.simply, 
“T should be able to answer for myself the 
riddle which has kept me awake at night for 
weeks and months, which has puzzled me more 
than anything else in life has ever done.” 

“You really have thought of me, then?” 

“ Didn’t you always know that I should?” 

“Perhaps,” she admitted. “Anyhow, I 
always felt that we should meet again, that you 
would come to London. The problem is,” she 
adced, smiling, “what to do with you now 
you are here.” 

“T haven’t come to be a nuisance,” he as- 
sured her. “I just want a little help from 
you,” 

She became indiscreet. She looked at him 
with a little smile at the corners of her lips. 

“ Nothing else?” she asked, almost under 
her breath. 

“At the end of it all, yes,” he answered 
simply. “I want to understand because it is 
your world. I want to feel myself nearer to 
you. I want—” 

She gripped at his arm suddenly. She knew 
well enough that she had deliberately provoked 
his words, but there was a look in her face 
almost of fear. 

“ Don’t let us be too serious all at once,” she 
begged quickly. “If you have one fault, my 
dear big friend from the country,” she went 
on, with a swiftly assumed gaiety, “it is that 
you are too serious for your years. Sophy 
and I between us must try to cure you of 
that!. You see, we have arrived.” 

He handed her out, followed her across the 
pavement, and found himself plunged into 
what seemed to him to be an absolute vortex 
of human beings, all dressed in very much the 
same fashion, all laughing and talking together 
very much in the same note, all criticising 
every fresh group of arrivals with very much 
the same eyes and manner. The palm-court 
was crowded with little parties seated at the 
various round tables, partaking languidly of 
the most indolent meal of the day. Even the 
broad passageway was full of men and women, 
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standing about talking or looking for tables. 
One could scarcely hear the music of the 
orchestra for the babel of voices. 

The Prince of Seyre beckoned to them from 
the steps. He seemed to have been awaiting 
their arrival there—a cold, immaculate, and, 
considering his lack of height, a curiously dis- 
tinguished-looking figure. 

“T have a table inside,” he told them as 
they approached. “It is better for conversa- 
tion. The rest of the place is like a bear- 
garden. I am not sure if they will dance here 
to-day, but if they do, they will come also into 
the restaurant.” 

“Wise man!” Louise declared. 
hate the babel outside.” 

They were ushered to a round table direct- 
ly before the entrance, and a couple of at- 
tentive waiters stood behind their chairs. 

“ We are faced,” said the prince, as he took 
up the menu, “ with our daily problem. What 
can I order for you?” 

“A cup of chocolate,” Louise replied. 

“And Miss Sophy?” 

“ Tea, please.” 

John, too, preferred tea; the prince ordered 
absinth. 

“ A polyglot meal, isn’t it, Mr. Strangewey?” 
said Louise, as the order was executed; “ not 
in the least what that wonderful old butler 
of yours would understand by tea. We become 
depraved in our appetites, as well as in our 
sensations. We are always seeking for some- 
thing new. Sophy, put your hat on straight 
if you want to make a good impression on Mr. 
Strangewey. I am hoping that you two will be 
great friends.” 

Sophy turned toward John with a little 
grimace. 

“Louise is so tactless!” she said. “I am 
sure any idea you might have had of liking 
me will have gone already. Has it, Mr. 
Strangewey ?” 

“ On the contrary,” he replied, a little stiffly, 
but without hesitation, “I was thinking that 
Miss Maurel could scarcely have set me a more 
pleasant task.” 

The girl looked reproachfully across at her 
friend. 

“You told me he came from the wilds and 
was quite unsophisticated!” she exclaimed. 

“The truth,” John assured them, looking 
with dismay at his little china cup, “ comes 
very easily to us. We are brought up on it 
in Cumberland.” 

“ Positively nourished on it,” Louise agreed. 
“ My dear Sophy, what he says is quite true. 
Up there a man would tell you that he didn’t 
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like the cut of your new blouse or the droop 
of your hat. It’s a wonderful atmosphere, and 
very austere. You ought to meet Mr. Strange- 
wey’s brother, if you want to know the truth 
about yourself. Do go on looking 25out you, 
Mr. Strangewey; and when you have finished, 
tell us just what you are thinking.” 

“ Well, just at that moment,” he replied, “ I 
was thinking that I ought not to have come 
here in these clothes.” 

The girl by his side laughed reassuringly. 

“As a matter of fact, you couldn’t have 
done anything more successful,” she declared. 
“The one thing up here that every one would 
like to do if he dared is to be different from 
his fellows; but very few have the necessary 
courage. Besides, at heart we are all so fright- 
fully, hatefully imitative. The last great suc- 
cess was the prince, when he wore a black 
stock with a dinner-coat; but, alas, next eve- 
ning there were forty or fifty of them! If 
you come here to tea to-morrow afternoon, I 
dare say you will find dozens of men wearing 
gray tweed clothes, colored shirts, and brown 
boots. I am sure they are most becoming!” 

“Don’t chatter too much, child,” Louise 
said benignly. “I want to hear some more of 
Mr. Strangewey’s impressions. This is—well, 
if not quite a fashionable crowd, yet very 
nearly so. What do you think of it—the 
women, for instance?” 

“Well, to me,” John confessed candidly, 
“ They all look like dolls or manikins. Their 
dresses and their hats overshadow their faces. 
They seem all the time to be wanting to show, 
not themselves, but what they have on.” 

They all laughed. Even the prince’s lips 
were parted by the flicker of a smile. Sophy 
leaned across the table with a sigh. 

“ Louise,” she pleaded, “ you will lend him 
to me sometimes, won’t you? You won’t keep 
him altogether to yourself? There are such 
a lot of places I want to take him to!” 

“T was never greedy,” Louise remarked, 
with an air of self-satisfaction. “If you suc- 
ceed in making a favorable impression upon 
him, I promise you your share.” 

“Tell us some more of your impressions, 
Mr. Strangewey,” Sophy begged. 

“You want to laugh at me,” John protested 
good-humoredly. 

“On the contrary,” the prince assured him, 
as he fitted a cigarette into a long, amber tube, 
“they want to laugh with you. You ought to 
realize your value as a companion in these 
days. You are the only person who can see 
the truth. Eyes and tastes blurred with 
custom perceive so little. You are quite right 
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when you say that these women are like man- 
ikins; that their bodies and faces are lost; 
but one does not notice it until it is pointed 
out.” 

“We will revert,” Louise decided, “to a 
more primitive life. You and I will inaugurate 
a missionary enterprise, Mr. Strangewey. We 
will judge the world afresh. We will reclothe 
and rehabilitate it.” 

The prince flicked the ash from the end of 
his cigarette. 

“ Morally as well as sartorially?” he asked. 

There was a moment’s rather queer silence. 
The music rose above the hubbub of voices 
and died away again. Louise rose to her feet. 

“Quite an intelligent person, really,” she 
said, moving her head in the direction of the 
prince. “ His little attacks of cynicism come 
only with indigestion or after absinth. Now, 
if you like, you shall escort me home, Mr. 
Strangewey. I want to show him exactly 
where I live,” she explained, addressing the 
others, “so that he will have no excuse for 
not coming to pay his respects to me to-mor- 
row afternoon.” 

The prince, with a skilful maneuver, made 
his way to her side as they left the restaurant. 

“To-morrow afternoon, I think you said?” 
he repeated quietly. “ You will be in town 
then?” 


“Yes, I think so.” 

“You have changed your mind, 
about—” 

“™M. Graillot will not listen to my leaving 


then, 


London,” she interrupted rapidly. “He de- 
clares that it is too near the production of the 
play. My own part may be perfect, but he 
needs me for the sake of the others. He puts 
it like a Frenchman, of course.” 

They had reached the outer door, which was 
being held open for them by a bowing com- 
missionnaire. John and Sophy were waiting 
upon the pavement. The prince drew a‘ little 
back. 

“T understand!” he murmured. 


IX 


Tue first few minutes that John spent in 
Louise’s little house were full of acute and 
vivid interest. From the moment of his first 
meeting with Louise upon the moonlit Cum- 
berland road, during the whole of that next 
wonderful morning until their parting, and 
afterward, through all the long, dreaming days 
and nights that had intervened, she had re- 
mained a mystery to him. It was amazing how 
little he really knew of her. During his 
journey to town, he had sat with folded arms 
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in the corner of his compartment, wondering 
whether in her own environment he would find 
her easier to understand. 

He asked himself that question again now, 
as he found himself in her drawing-room, in 
a room entirely redolent of her personality. 
Their meeting at the theater had told him 
nothing. She had gratified his sentiment by 
the pleasure she had shown at his unexpected 
appearance, but his understanding remained 
unsatisfied. 

The room that he was so eagerly studying 
confirmed his cloudy impressions of its owner. 
There was, for a woman’s apartment, a curious 
absence of ornamentation and knickknacks. 
The walls were black and white, an idea fan- 
tastic in its way, yet carried out with extreme 
lightness in the ceiling and frieze. ‘The carpet 
was white; the furniture, of which there was 
very little, of the French period before the 
rococo type, graceful in its outline, rather 
heavy in build, and covered with old-rose 
colored chints. There were water-colors upon 
the wall, an etching or two from a Parisian 
studio, and some small black-and-white fan- 
tasies, puzzling to John, who had never even 
heard the term Futurist, yet in their way 
satisfactory. 

There was a small-sized grand piano, which 
seemed to have found its way almost apolo- 
getically into a remote corner; a delightful 
open fireplace with rough, white tiles, and an 
old-fashioned brass box, in which was piled a 
little heap of sweet-smelling wood blocks. A 
table, drawn up to the side of one of the easy 
chairs, was covered with books and magazines, 
some Italian, a few English, the greater part 
French; and upon a smaller one, close at hand, 
stood a white bow! full of pink roses. Their 
odor was somehow reminiscent of Louise, 
curiously sweet and wholesome—an odor which 
suddenly took him back to the morning when 
she had come to him from under the canopy 
of apple-blossom. 

He drew a little sigh of contentment as he 
rose to his feet and walked to the window: 
The room charmed him. It was wonderful that 
he should find it like this. His heart began 
to beat with pleasure even before the opening 
of the door announced her presence. She came 
in with Sophy, who at once seated herself by 
his side, 

“We have been making plans,” Louise de- 
clared, “ for disposing of you for the rest of 
the day.” 

John smiled happily. 

“ You're not sending me away, then? You're 
not acting this evening?” 
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“ Not until three weeks next Monday,” she 
replied. “Then, if you are good, and the pro- 
duction is not postponed, you may seat your- 
self in a box and make all the noise you like 
after the fall of the curtain. These are real 
holidays for me, except for the nuisance of 
rehearsals. You couldn’t have come at a better 
time.” 

Sophy glanced at the clock. 

“ Well,” she said, “ I must show my respect 
to that most ancient of adages by taking my 
departure. I feel—” 

“You will do nothing of the sort, child,” 
Louise interrupted. “I want to interest you 
in the evolution of Mr. Strangewey.” 

“T don’t feel that I am necessary,” Sophy 
sighed. “ Perhaps I might take him off your 
hands some evening when you are busy.” 

“On this first evening, at any rate,” Louise 
insisted, “ we are going to be a truly harmo- 
nious party of three.” 

“Of course, if you really mean it,” Sophy 
remarked, resuming her seat, “ and if I sha’n’t 
make an enemy for life of Mr. Strangewey, I 
should love to come, too. Let’s decide what 
to do with him, Louise.” 

For a moment the eyes of the two others 
met. Louise looked swiftly away, and John’s 
heart gave a little leap. Was it possible that 
the same thought had been in her mind—to 
spend the evening quietly in that little room? 
Had she feared it? 

“We must remember,” Louise said calmly, 
“that a heavy responsibility rests upon us, 
It is his first night in London. What aspect 
of it shall we attempt to show him? Shall we 
make ourselves resplendent, put on our best 
manners and our most gorgeous gowns, and 
show him the world of starch and form and 
fashion from the prince’s box at the opera? 
Or shall we transform ourselves into Bo- 
hemians, drink Chianti at our beloved An- 
tonio’s, eat Italian food in Soho, smoke long 
cigarettes, and take him to the Palace? Don’t 
say a word, Sophy. It is not for us to choose.” 
. “I am afraid there isn’t any choice,” John 
declared, his face falling. “I haven’t any 
clothes except what you see me in.” 

“ Hooray!” Sophy exclaimed. “Off with 
your smart gown, Louise! We'll be splendidly 
Bohemian. You shall put on your black frock 
and a black hat, and powder your nose, and 
we'll all go to Guido’s first and drink vermuth. 
I can’t look the part, but I can act it!” 

“ But tell me,” Louise asked him, “ did you 
lose your luggage?” 

“T brought none,” he answered. 

They both looked at him—Sophy politely 
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curious, Louise more deeply interested. He 
answered the inquiry in her eyes. 

“You'll say, perhaps,” he observed, “ that 
living that quiet, half-buried life up in Cum- 
berland one should have no moods. I have 
them sometimes. I was in Market Ketton, on 
my way to the hotel for lunch, when I heard 
the whistle of the London Express coming in. 
I just had time to drive to the station, leave 
the horse and dog-cart with a man I knew, and 
jump into the train. I had no ticket or 
luggage.” 

They both stared at him. 

“You mean,” Louise demanded, “ that after 
waiting all these months you started away upon 
impulse like that—without even letting your 
brother know or bringing any luggage?” 

“ That’s exactly what I did,” John agreed, 
smiling. “I had a sovereign in my pocket 
when I had bought my ticket; and by the 
time I had paid for my dinner on the train, 
and tipped the men—well, I hadn’t a great 
deal left to go shopping with. I stayed at the 
St. Pancras Hotel, and telephoned to my 
solicitor before I got up this morning to have 
him send me.some money. The joke of it 
was,” he went on, joining in the girls’ laughter, 
“that Mr. Appleton has been worrying me 
for months to come up and talk over rein- 
vestments, and take control of the money my 
uncle left me; and when I came at last, I’ar- 
rived like a pauper. He went out himself and 
bought my shirt.” 

“And a very nice shirt, too,” Sophy de- 
clared, glancing at the pattern. “ Do tell us 
what else happened!” 

“ Well, not much more,” John replied. “ Mr. 
Appleton stuffed me full of money and made 
me take a little suite of rooms at what he 
called a more fashionable hotel. He stayed 
to lunch with me, and I have promised to see 
him on business to-morrow morning.” 

The two girls sat up and wiped their eyes. 

“ Oh, this is a wonderful adventure you have 
embarked upon!” Louise exclaimed. “ You 
have come quite in the right spirit. Now I 
am going to change my clothes and powder my 
face, and we will go to Guido’s for a little 
vermuth, dine at Antonio’s, and sit side by 
side at the Palace. We shall have to take 
Sophy with us, but if you show her too much 
attention I shall send her home. It is your 
first night here, Mr. Strangewey, so I warn 
you that Sophy is the most irresponsible and 
capricious of all my friends. She has more 
admirers than she knows what to do with, and 
she disposes of them in the simplest way in 
the world—by getting new ones.” 














Sophy made a grimace. 

“Mr. Strangewey,” she begged earnestly, 
“ you won’t believe a word she says, will you? 
All my life I have been looking for a single 
and steadfast attachment. Of course, if Louise 
wants to monopolize you, I shall fall into the 
background, as I usually do; but if you think 
that I am going to accept hints and let you 
go out to dinner alone, you are very much 
mistaken. To-night, at any rate, I insist upon 
coming!” 

Louise shook her head. 

“We shall have to put up with her,” she 
told John with a little grimace. 

The door of the room was suddenly opened. 
The parlor maid stood at one side. 

“The Prince of Seyre, madam,” she an- 
nounced. 

Louise nodded. She was evidently expecting 
the visit. She turned to John. 

“ Will you come back and call for us here— 
say at seven o'clock? Mind, you are not to 
bother about your clothes, but to come just as 
you are. I can’t tell you,” she added under 
her breath, “ how much I am looking forward 
to our evening!” 

Sophy sprang to her feet. 

“Won't you drop me, please, Mr. Strange- 
wey?” she asked. “Then, if you will be so 
kind, you can pick me up again on your way 
here. You'll have to pass where I live, if you 
are at the Milan. I must go home and do 
my little best to compete.” 

Louise’s frown was so slight that even John 
failed to notice it. Upon the threshold they, 
encountered the prince, who detained John 
for a moment. 

“T was hoping that I might meet you here, 
Mr. Strangewey,” he said. “If you are in 
town for long, it will give me great pleasure 
if I can be of any service to you. You are 
staying at a hotel?” 

“TI am staying at the Milan,” John replied. 

“T will do myself the pleasure of calling 
upon you,” the prince continued. “In the 
mean time, if you need any service that a 
Londoner can offer you, be sure to let me 
know. You will easily find my house in 
Grosvenor Square.” 

“Tt is very kind of you indeed,” John said 
gratefully. 

Sophy made a wry face as the prince entered 
the drawing-room. 

“ Didn’t some old Roman once write some- 
thing about being afraid of Greeks who brought 
gifts?” she asked, as they descended the stairs 
together. 

“ Quite right,” John assented. 
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“Well, be careful!” she advised him. 
“ That’s all.” 


John handed Sophy into the taxi and took 
his place beside her. 

“Where shall I put you down?” he asked. 

“Tt’s such a terribly low neighborhood! 
However, it’s quite close to the Milan—No. 
10 Southampton Street.” 

John gave the address to the man, and they 
started off. They were blocked in a stream 
of traffic almost as soon as they reached Hyde 
Park Corner. John leaned forward all the 
time, immensely interested in the stream of 
passers-by. 

“Your interest in your fellow creatures,’ 
she murmured demurely, “is wonderful, but 
couldn’t you concentrate it just a little?” 

He turned quickly around. She was smiling 
at him most alluringly. Unconsciously he 
found himself smiling back again, A wonder- 
ful light-heartedness seemed to have come to 
him during the last few hours. 

“TIT suppose I am a perfect idiot,” he ad- 
mitted. “I cannot help it. I am used to 
seeing, at the most, three or four people to- 
gether at a time. [I can’t understand these 
crowds. Where are they all going? Fancy 
every one of them having a home, every one 
of them struggling in some form or another 
toward happiness!” 

“Do you know,” she pronounced severely, 
“for a young man of your age you are much 
too serious? Please commence your psycho- 
logical studies to-morrow. To-night we are 
going to have a really frivolous evening, you 
and I—and Louise. If you want to be a great 
success during the next few hours, what you 
have to do is to imagine that there are only 
two people in the world besides yourself— 
Louise and I.” 

“T think I shall find that very easy,” he 
promised, smiling. 

“T am quite sure you could be nice if you 
wanted to,” she continued. “How much are 
you in love with Louise?” 

“How much am I what?” 

“In love with Louise,” she repeated. “ All 
the men are. It is a perfect cult with them. 
And here am I, her humble companion and 
friend, absolutely neglected!” 

“T don’t believe you are neglected at all,” 
he replied. “ You are much too—” 

He turned his head to look at her. She was 
so close to him that their hats collided. He 
was profuse in his apologies. 

“Too what?” she whispered. 

“Too attractive,” he ventured, 


? 
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“Tt’s nice to hear you say so,” she sighed. 
“ Well, I have to get out here. This is where 
I live, up on the fourth floor.” 

“ How does one get there?” he inquired. 

She looked at him quickly. There was a 
little catch in her breath. 

“ What do you mean?” she murmured. 

“ Didn’t you say that I was to come and 
fetch you, and then we could go on to Miss 
Maurel’s together?” 

“Of course,” she assented slowly. “ How 
stupid of me! Some day I'll show you, but I 
know you would lose the way now. If you 
like, I’ll come for you—to the Milan.” 

“If you would really prefer it?” 

“TI am quite sure that I should,” she de- 
cided. “ There are about seven turns up to 
my room, and I shall have to personally con- 
duct you there three or four times before you'll 
ever be able to find your way. I will come as 
soon as I am ready, and then you can give me 
a cocktail before we set out.” 

She disappeared with a little wave of the 
hand, and John drove on to his destination. 
His rooms at the Milan were immensely com- 
fortable and in their way quite homelike. John 
made some small changes to his toilet and was 
still in his shirt-sleeves, with hair-brushes in 
his hands, when there came a ring at the bell. 
He answered it at once and found Sophy stand- 
ing outside. He gave a little start. 

“T say, I’m awfully sorry!” 


“ What for, you silly person?” she laughed. ~ 


“ Which way is the sitting-room, please? Oh, 
I see! Now, please ring for the waiter and 
order me a vermuth cocktail, and one for 
yourself, of course; and I want some cigarettes. 
How clever of you to get rooms looking out 
upon the Embankment! I wish they would 
light the lamps. I think the illuminated arcs 
along the Embankment and past the Houses 
of Parliament is the most wonderful thing in 
London. Don’t, please, look so terrified be- 
cause you haven’t got your coat on! Remem- 
ber that I have five brothers.” 

“T had no idea you would be here so soon,” 
he explained, “or I would have been down- 
stairs, waiting for you.” 

“Don’t be stupid!” she replied. “ Please 
remember that when you are with me, at any 
rate, you are in Bohemia and not Belgravia. 
I don’t expect such attentions,” I rather like 
coming up to your roontis like this, and I always 
love the Milan. I really believe that I am 
your first lady visitor here.” 

“You most assuredly are!” he told her. 

She turned away from the window and sud- 
denly threw up her arms. 
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“ Oh, I love this place!” she exclaimed. “I 
love the sort of evening that we are going to 
have! I feel happy to-night. And do you 
know?—I quite like you, Mr. Strangewey! ” 

She clasped the back of her chair and from 
behind it looked across at him. She was petite 
and slender, with a very dainty figure. She 
wore a black tailor-made costume, a simple, 
round black hat with a long quill set at a pro- 
voking angle, white-silk stockings, and black, 
patent shoes. She was unlike any girl John 
had ever known. Her hair was almost golden, 
her eyés a distinct blue, yet some trick of the 
mouth saved her face from any suggestion of 
insipidity. She was looking straight into his 
eyes, and her lips were curled most invitingly. 

“T wish I knew more about certain things,” 
he said. 

She came round from behind the chair and 
stood a little nearer to him. 

“ What things?” 

“ You know,” he said, “ I am afraid there is 
no doubt about it that I am most horribly in 
love with another woman. I have come to 
London because of her. It seems to me that 
everything in life depends upon how she treats 
me. And yet—” 

“And yet what?” she asked, looking up at 
him a little wistfully. 

“T feel that I want to kiss you,” he con- 
fessed. 

“Well, if you don’t get it done before the 
waiter brings in those cocktails, I shall 
scream!” 

He took her lightly in his arms for a mo- 
ment and kissed her. Then she threw herself 
down in the easy chair and began to laugh 
softly. 

“ Oh, why didn’t you come before?” she ex- 
claimed. “Fancy Louise never telling me 
about you!” 

The waiter entered a few minutes later. He 
drew up a small round table between them, 
placed the two wine-glasses upon it, and de- 
parted expeditiously. John took one of the 
glasses over to Sophy. She accepted it and 
gave him her fingers to kiss. 

“ Dear man,” she sighed, “I am getting 
much too fond of you! Go and sit in your 
corner, drink your cocktail, and remember 
Louise. I love your rooms, and I hope you'll 
ask me to lunch some time.” 

“T’ll have a luncheon party to-morrow, if 
you like—that is, if Louise will come.” 

She looked up at him quickly. 

“ Isn’t Louise going to Paris?” she asked. 

He set down the glass which he had been 
in the act of raising to his lips. 
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“Paris? I didn’t hear her say anything 
about it.” 

“Perhaps it is my mistake, then,” Sophy 
went on hastily. “I only fancied that I heard 
her say so.” 

There was a moment’s silence. John had 
opened his lips to ask a question, but quickly 
closed them again. It was a question, he 
suddenly decided, which he had better ask of 
Louise herself. 

“If she does go, I shall be very sorry,” he 
said; “ but I do not wish, of course, to upset 
her plans. We must talk to her about it to- 
night. I suppose we ought to go now.” 

Sophy walked with him to the door and 
waited while he took his hat and gloves from 
the hat-stand. Suddenly she laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“If Louise goes to Paris,” she whispered 
disconsolately, “I suppose there will be no 
luncheon-party ?” 

For a single moment he hesitated. She was 
very alluring, and the challenge in her eyes 
was unmistakable. 

“T think,” he said quietly, “that if Miss 
Maurel goes to Paris, I shall return to Cum- 
berland to-morrow.” 

He opened the door, and Sophy passed out 
before him. She had dropped her veil. 


They drove down the Strand toward Knights- 
bridge. For a time there was a significant 
silence. Then Sophy raised her veil once more 
and looked toward John. 

“Mr. Strangewey,” she began, “ you won’t 
mind if I give you just a little word of advice? 
You are such a big, strong person, but you 
are rather a child, you know, in some things.” 

“This place. does make me feel ignorant,” 
he admitted. 

“Don’t idealize any one here,” she begged. 
“Don’t concentrate all -your hopes upon one 
object. Love is wonderful and life is wonder- 
ful, but there is only one life, and there are 
many loves before one reaches the end. People 
do such silly things sometimes,” she wound 
up, “ just because of a little disappointment. 
There are many disappointments to be met 
with here.” 

He took her hand in his. 

“ Little girl,” he said, “ you are very good 
to me, and I think you understand. Are you 
going to let me feel that I have found a friend 
on my first evening in London?” 

“ Tf you want me,” she answered simply. “I 
like you, and I want you to be happy here; 
and because I want you to be happy, I want 
you to come down from the clouds and re- 
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member that you have left your hills behind 
and that we walk on the pavements here.” 

“Thank you,” he whispered, “and thank 
you for what you have not said. If I am to 
find sorrow here instead of joy,” he added, a 
little grimly, “it is better for me to stumble 
into the knowledge of it by myself.” 

“ Your hills have taught you just that much 
of life, then?” Sophy murmured. 


X 


Tue Prince of Seyre handed his hat and 
stick to the parlor maid and seated himself 
upon the divan. ; 

“T should be very sorry,” he said politely, 
as the maid left the room, “if my coming has 
hastened the departure of your visitors.” 

“Not in the least,” Louise assured him. 
“ They were leaving when you were announced, 
Sophy and I are taking Mr. Strangewey to a 
Bohemian restaurant and a music-hall after- 
ward.” 

“Fortunate Mr. Strangewey!” the prince 
sighed. “But, forgive me, why not a more 


dignified form of entertainment for his first 
evening?” 

“The poor man has no clothes,” Louise ex- 
“He came to London quite unex- 


plained. 
pectedly.” 

“No clothes?” the prince repeated. “ It is 
a long journey to take in such a fashion. A 
matter of urgent business, perhaps?” 

Louise shrugged her shoulders. She had 
risen to her feet and was busy rearranging 
some roses in the bowl by her side. 

“ Mr. Strangewey has just come into a large 
fortune, as you know,” she said. “ Probably 
there are many things to be attended to.” 

The prince made no further comment. He 
drew a tortoise-shell-and-gold cigarette-case 
from his pocket. 

“It is permitted that one smokes?” he 
inquired. 

“It is always permitted to you,” was the 
gracious reply. 

“ One of my privileges,” he remarked,-as he 
blew out the match; “in fact, almost my only 
privilege.” 

She glanced up, but her eyes fell before his, 

“Is that quite fair?” 

“T should be grieved to do anything or to 
say anything to you that was not entirely fair.” 

She crushed one of the roses to pieces sud- 
denly in her hands and shook the petals from 
her long, nervous fing2rs. 

“ To-day,” she said, “this afternoon—now 
—you have come to me with something’ in 
your mind, something you wish to say, some- 
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thing you are not sure how to say. That is, you 
see, what Henri Graillot calls my intuition. 
Even you, who keep al! your feelings under a 
mask, can conceal very little from me.” 

“ My present feelings,” the prince declared, 
“T do not wish to conceal. I would like you 
to know them. But as words are sometimes 
clumsy, I would like, if it were possible, to 
let you see into my heart, or, in these days, 
shall I not say my consciousness? I should 
feel, then, that without fear of misunderstand- 
ing you would know certain things which I 
would like you to know.” 

She came over and seated herself by his side 
on the divan. She even laid her’ hand upon 
his arm. 

“ Eugéne,” she expostulated, “we are too 
old friends to talk always in veiled phrases. 
There is something you have to say to me. I 
am listening.” 

“You know what it is,” he told her. 

“ You are displeased because I have changed 
my mind about that little journey of ours?” 

“TI am bitterly disappointed,” he admitted. 

She looked at him curiously and then down 
at her rose-stained fingers. 

“That does not sound quite like you,” she 
said. “And yet I ought to know that some- 


times you do feel things, even though you show 


it so little. I am sorry, Eugéne.” 

“ Why are you sorry?” 

“ Because I feel that I cannot take that 
journey.” 

“You mean that you cannot now, or that 
you cannot at any time?” 

“T do not know,” she answered. “ You ask 
me more than I can tell you. Sometimes life 
seems so stable, a thing one can make a little 
chart of and hang up on the wall, and put 
one’s finger here and there—‘ To-day I will do 
this, to-morrow I will feel that ’—and the next 
morning comes and the chart is in the fire. I 
wish I understood myself a little better, 
Eugéne!” 

“ Self-understanding’ is the rarest of all 
gifts,” the prince remarked. “It is left for 
those who love us to understand us.” 

“ And you?” 

“I believe that I understand you better, far 
better, than you understand yourself,” he de- 
clared. “ That is why I also believe that I am 
necessary to you. I can prevent your making 
mistakes.” 

“Then prevent me,” she begged. “ Some- 
thing has happened, and the chart is in the 
fire to-day.” 

“You have only,” he said, “to give your 
maid her orders, to give me this little hand, 
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and I will draw out a fresh one which shall 
direct to the place in life which is best for you. 
It is not too late.” 

She rose from beside him and walked to- 
ward the fireplace, as if to touch the bell. He 
watched her with steady eyes but expression- 
less face. There was something curious about 
her walk. The spring had gone from her feet, 
her shoulders were a little hunched. It was 
the walk of a woman who goes toward the 
things she fears. 

“ Stop!” he bade her. 

She turned and faced him, quickly, almost 
eagerly. There was a look in her face of the 
prisoner who finds respite. 

“ Leave the bell alone,” he directed. “ My 
own plans are changed. I do not wish to leave 
London this week.” 

Her face was suddenly brilliant, her eyes 
shone. Something electric seemed to quiver 
through her frame. She almost danced back 
to her place by his side. 

“How foolish!” she murmured. 
didn’t you say so at once?” 

“ Because,” he replied, “ they have only been 
changed during the last few seconds. I wanted 
to discover something which I have dis- 
covered.” 

“To discover something?” 

“ That my time has not yet come.” 

She turned away from him. She was op- 
pressed with a sense almost of fear, a feeling 
that he was able to read the very thoughts 
forming in her brain; to understand, as no one 
else in the world could understand, the things 
that lived in her heart. 

“T must not keep you,” he remarked, glan- 
cing at the clock. “It was very late for me 
to cali, and you will be wanting to join your 
friends.” 

“They are coming here for me,” she ex- 
plained. “ There is really no hurry at all. We 
are not changing anything. It is to be quite 
a simple evening. Sometimes I wish that you 
cared about things of that sort, Eugéne.” 

He blew through his lips a little cloud of 
smoke from the cigarette which he had just lit. 

“TI do not fancy,” he replied, “ that I should 
be much of a success as a fourth in your little 
expedition.” 

“ But it is silly of you not to visit Bohemia 
occasionally,” she declared, ignoring the mean- 
ing that lay beneath his words. “ It is refresh- 
ing to rub shoulders with people who feel, and 
who show freely what they feel; to eat their 
food, drink their wine, even join in their 
pleasures.” 

The prince shook his head. 


“ Why 
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“Tam not of the people,” he said, “and I 
have no sympathy with them. I detest the 
bourgeoisie of every country in the world—my 
own more particularly.” 

“If you only knew how strangely that 
sounds!” she murmured. 

“ Does it?” he answered. “ You should read 
my family history, read of the men and women 
of my race who were butchered at the hands 
of that drunken, lustful mob whom lying his- 
torians have glorified. I am one of those who 
do not forget injuries. My estates are ad- 
ministered more severely than any others in 
France. No penny of my money has ever been 
spent in charity. I neither forget nor forgive.” 

She laughed a little nervously. 

“What an unsympathetic person you can 
be, Eugéne!” 

“ And for that very reason,” he replied, “I 
can be sympathetic. Because I hate some peo- 
ple, I have the power of loving others. Be- 
cause it pleases me to deal severely with my 
enemies, it gives me joy to deal generously 
with my friends. That is my conception of 
life. May I wish you a pleasant evening?” 

“You are going now?” she asked, a little 
surprised. 

He smiled faintly as he raised her fingers to 
his lips. She had made a little movement to- 


ward him, but he took no advantage of it. 


“T am going now.” 

“ When shall I see you again?” she inquired, 
as she came back from ringing the bell. 

“A telephone-message from your maid, a 
line written with your own fingers,” he said, 
“will bring me to you within a few minutes. 
If I hear nothing, I may come uninvited, but 
it will be when the fancy takes me. Once 
more, Louise, a pleasant evening!” 

He passed out of the door, which the parlor 
maid was holding open for him. Crossing to 
the window, Louise watched him leave the 
house and enter his waiting automobile. He 
gave no sign of haste or disappointment. He 
lit another cigarette deliberately upon the 
pavement and gave his orders to the chauffeur 
with some care. 

As the car drove off without his having once 
glanced up at the window, she shivered a little. 
There was a silence which, it seemed to her, 
could be more minatory even than accusation. 


XI 


Tue little room was gaudily decorated and 
redolent with the lingering odors of many 
dinners. Yet Louise, who had dined on the 
preceding evening at the Ritz and been bored, 
whose taste in food and environment was al- 
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most hypercritical, was perfectly happy. She 
found the cuisine and the Chianti excellent. 

“We are outstaying every one else,” she 
declared; “ and I don’t even mind their awful 
legacy of tobacco-smoke. Do you see that the 
waiter has brought you the bill, Mr. Strange- 
wey? Prepare for a shock. It is fortunate 
that you are a millionaire!” 

John laughed as he paid the bill and lu- 
dicrously overtipped the waiter. 

“London must be a paradise to the poor 
man!” he exclaimed. “I have never dined 
better.” 

“ Don’t overdo it,” Sophy begged. 

“TIT can only judge by results,” John insisted. 
“ T have dined, and I am happy; therefore, the 
dinner must have been good.” 

“ You are so convincing!” Sophy murmured. 
“There is such a finality about your state- 
ments that I would not venture to dispute 
them. But remember that your future enter- 
tainment is in the hands of two women, one 
of whom is a deserving but struggling young 
artist without the means of gratifying her ex- 
pensive tastes. There are heaps of places we 
are going to take you to which even Louise 
pretends she cannot afford. It is so fortunate, 
Mr. Strangewey, that you are rich!” 

“TI believe you would be just as nice to me 
if I weren’t,” John ventured. 

“T am so susceptible!” Sophy sighed, look- 
ing into her empty coffee-cup; “much more 
susceptible than Louise.” 

“TI won’t have Mr. Strangewey spoiled,” 
Louise put in. “And don’t build too much 
upon his being content with us as entertainers- 
in-chief. Remember the halfpenny papers. In 
a few days he will be interviewed—‘ Millionaire 
Farmer Come to London to Spend His 
Fortune.’ He will become famous. He will 
buy a green morocco engagement-book, and 
perhaps employ a secretary. We shall proba- 
bly have to ask ourselves to luncheon three 
weeks ahead.” 

“T feel these things coming,” John declared. 

“My children,” said Louise, rising, “we 
must remember that we are going to the Palace. 
It is quite time we started.” 

They made their way down two flights of 
narrow stairs into the street. The commis- 
sionnaire raised his whistle to his lips, but 
Louise stopped him. 

“We will walk,” she suggested. “ This way, 
Mr. Strangewey!” 

They passed down the long, narrow street, 
with its dingy foreign cafés and shops, scarcely 
one of which seemed to be English. The peo- 
ple who thronged the pavements were of a new 
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race to John, swarthy, a little furtive, a class 
of foreigner seldom seen except in alien lands. 
Men and women in all stages of dishabille were 
leaning out of the windows or standing on the 
door-steps. The girls whom they met occasion- 
ally—young women of ail ages, walking arm in 
arm, with shawls on their heads in place of 
hats—laughed openly in John’s face. 

“Conquests everywhere he goes!” Louise 
sighed. “ We shall never keep him, Sophy!” 

“ We have him for this evening, at any rate,” 
Sophy replied contentedly; “and he hasn’t 
spent all his fortune yet. I am not at all sure 
that I shall not hint at supper when we come 
out of the Palace.” 

“ No hint will be necessary,” John promised. 
“T feel the gnawings of hunger already.” 

“A millionaire’s first night in London!” 
Sophy exclaimed. “I think I shall write it up 
for the Daily Mail.” 

“A pity he fell into bad hands so quickly,” 
Louise laughed. “ Here we are! Stalls, please, 
Mr. Millionaire. I wouldn’t be seen to-night 
in the seats of the mighty.” 

John risked a reproof, however, and was 
fortunate enough to find a disengaged box. 

“ The tone of the evening,” Louise grumbled, 
as she settled herself down comfortably, “ is 
lost. This is the most expensive box in the 
place.” 

“ You could restore it by eating an orange,” 
Sophy suggested. 

“ Or even chocolates,” John ventured, sweep- 
ing most of the contents of an attendant’s tray 
onto the ledge of the box. 

“ After this,” Sophy declared, falling upon 
them, “ supper will be a farce.” 

“ Make you thirsty,” John reminded her. 

They devoted their attention to the show, 
Louise and Sophy at first with only a moderate 
amount of interest, John with the real en- 
thusiasm of one to whom everything is new, 
His laughter was so hearty, his appreciation 
so sincere, that his companions found it in- 
fectious, and began to applaud everything. 

“ What children we are!” Louise exclaimed. 
“Fancy shrieking with laughter at a ventrilo- 
quist whom I have seen at every music-hall I 
have been to during the last five or six years!” 

“He was wonderfully clever, all the same,” 
John insisted. 

“The bioscope,” Louise decided firmly, “I 
refuse to have anything to do with. You have 
had all the entertainment you are going to have 
this evening, Mr. Countryman.” 

“ Now for supper, then,” he proposed. 

Sophy sighed as she collected the half-empty 
chocolate-boxes. 
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“ What a pity I’ve eaten so many! They’d 
have saved me a luncheon to-morrow.” 

“Greedy child,” Louise laughed, “ sighing 
for want of an appetite! I think we'll insist 
upon a taxi this time. I don’t like overcrowded 
streets. Where shall we take him to, Sophy? 
You know the supper places better than I do.” 

“ Luigi’s,” Sophy declared firmly. “ The 
only place in London.” 

They drove toward the Strand. John looked 
around him with interest as they entered the 
restaurant. 

“T’ve been here before,” he said, as they 
passed through the doors. 

“ Explain yourself at once,” Louise insisted. 

“Tt was eight years ago, when I was at Ox- 
ford,” he told them. “ We were here on the 
boat-race night. I remember,” he added remi- 
niscently, “ that some of us were turned out. 
Then we went on to—” 

“ Stop!” Louise interrupted sternly. “I am 
horrified! The one thing I did not suspect you 
of, Mr. Strangewey, was a past.” 

“Well, it isn’t a very lurid one,” he as- 
sured them. “ That was very nearly the only 


evening about town I have ever been guilty of.” 
Luigi, who had come forward to welcome 
Sophy, escorted them to one of the best tables. 
“You must be very nice to this gentleman, 
Luigi,” she said. “He is a very great friend 


of mine, just arrived in London. He has come 
up on purpose to see me, and we shall proba- 
bly decide to make this our favorite res- 
taurant,” 

“T shall be vairy happy,” Luigi declared, 
with a bow. 

“TI am beginning to regret, Mr. Strangewey, 
that I ever introduced you to Sophy,” Louise 
remarked, as she sank back into her chair. 
“You won’t believe that all my friends are as 
frivolous as this, will you?” 

“ They aren’t,” Sophy proclaimed confident- 
ly. “I am the one person who succeeds in 
keeping Louise with her feet upon the edrth. 
She has never had supper here before. Dry 
biscuits, hot milk, and a volume of poems are 
her relaxation after the theater. She takes 
herself too seriously.” 

“TI wonder if I do!” Louise murmured, as 
she helped herself to caviar. 

She was suddenly pensive. Her eyes seemed 
to be looking out of the restaurant. Sophy 
was exchanging amenities with a little party 
of friends at the next table. 

“ One must sometimes be serious,” John re- 
marked, “or life would have no poise at all.” 

“T have a friend who scolds me,” she con- 
fided. “Sometimes he almost loses patience 
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with me, He declares that my attitude to- 
ward life is too analytical. When happiness 
comes my way, I shrink back. I keep my 
emotions in the background, while my brain 
works, dissecting, wondering, speculating. Per- 
haps what he says is true. I believe that if 
one gets into the habit of analyzing too much, 
one loses all elasticity of emotion, the capacity 
to recognize and embrace the great things when 
they come.” 

“TI think you have been right,” John de- 
clared earnestly. “If the great things come 
as they should come, they are overwhelming, 
they will carry you off your feet. You will 
forget to speculate and to analyze. Therefore, 
I think you have been wise and right to wait. 
You have run no risk of having to put up 
with the lesser things.” 

She leaned toward him across the rose- 
shaded table. For those few seconds they 
seemed to have been brought into a wonder- 
fully intimate communion of thought. A wave 
of her hair almost touched his forehead. His 
hand boldly rested upon her fingers. 

“ You talk,” she whispered, “as if we were 
back upon your hilltops once more!” 

He turned his head toward the little or- 
chestra, which was playing a low and tremulous 
waltz tune, 

“T want to believe,” he said, “ that you can 


listen to the music here and yet live upon the 
hilltops.” 

“ You believe that it is possible?” 

“I do indeed,” he assured her. “ Although 
my heart was almost sick with loneliness, I 
do not think that I should be here if I did not 


believe it. I have not come for anything else, 
for any lesser things, but to find—” 

For once his courage failed him. For once, 
too, he failed to understand her expression. 
She had drawn back a little, her lips were 
quivering. Sophy broke suddenly in upon that 
moment of suspended speech. 

“T knew how it would be!” she exclaimed. 
“T leave you both alone for less than a minute, 
and there you sit, as grave as two owls. I ask 
you, now, is this the place to wander off into the 
clouds? When two people sit looking at each 
other as you were doing a minute ago, here in 
Luigi’s, at midnight, with champagne in their 
glasses, and a supper, ordered regardless of 
expense, on the table before them, they are 
either without the least sense of the fitness of 
things, or else—” 

“ Or else what?” Louise asked. 

“Or else they are head over heels in love 
with each other!” Sophy concluded. 

“ Perhaps the child is right,” Louise assented 
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tolerantly, taking a peach from the basket by 
her side. “ Evidently it is our duty to abandon 
ourselves to the frivolity of the moment. 
What shall we do to bring ourselves into ac-. 
cord with it? Everybody seems to be be- 
having most disgracefully. Do you think it 
would contribute to the gaiety of the evening if 
I were to join in the chorus of ‘ You Made 
Me Love You,’ and Mr. Strangewey were to 
imitate the young gentleman at the next table 
and throw a roll, say, at that portly old gentle- 
man with the highly polished shirt-front?” 

“ There is no need to go to extremes,” Sophy 
protested. “Besides, we should get into 
trouble. The portly old gentleman happens to 
be one of the directors.” 

“Then we will just talk nonsense,” Louise 
suggested, 

“TI am not very good at it,” John sighed; 
“ and there is so much I want to say that isn’t 
nonsense.” 

“ You ought to be thankful all your life that 
you have met me and that I am disposed to 
take an interest in you,” Sophy remarked, as 
she moved her chair a little nearer to John’s, 
“T am quite sure that in a very short time you 
would have become — well, almost a prig. 
Providence has selected me to work out your 
salvation.” 

“ Providence has been very kind, then,” John 
told her. 

“T hope you mean it,” she returned. “ You 
ought to, if you only understood the importance 
of light-heartedness.” 

The lights were lowered a few minutes later, 
and John paid the bill: 

“We've enjoyed our supper,” Louise whis- 
pered, as they passed down the room. “ The 
whole evening has been delightful!” 

“May I drive you home alone?” he asked 
bluntly. 

“IT am afraid we can’t desert Sophy,” she 
replied, avoiding his eyes. “ She nearly always 
goes home with me. You see, although she 
seems quite a frivolous little person, she is 
really very useful to me—keeps my accounts, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“ And does her best,” Sophy joined in, “ to 
protect you against your ruinously extravagant 
habits!” 

Louise laughed. They were standing in the 
little hall, and the commissionnaire was blowing 
his whistle for a taxi. 

“I won't be scolded to-night,” she declared. 
“Come, you shall both of you drive home with 
me, and then Mr. Strangewey can drop you 
at your rooms on his way back.” 

Sophy made a little grimace and glanced up 
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at John anxiously. He was looking very big 
and very grim. 

“ Shall you mind that?” she asked. 

A slight plaintiveness in her tone dispelled 
his first disappointment. After all, it was 
Louise’s decision. 

“T will try to bear it cheerfully,” he 
promised, smiling, as he handed them into the 
cab. 

XII 


As they drove from Luigi’s to Knightsbridge, 
Louise leaned back in her corner. Although 
her eyes were only half closed, there was an 
air of aloofness about her, an obvious lack of 
desire for conversation, which the others found 
themselves instinctively respecting. Even 
Sophy’s light-hearted chatter seemed to have 
deserted her, somewhat to John’s relief. 

He sat back in his place, his eyes fixed upon 
Louise. He was so anxious to understand her 
in all her moods and vagaries. He was forced 
to admit to himself that she had deliberately 
chosen not to take any portion of that drive 
home alone with him. And yet, as he looked 
back through the evening, he told himself that 
he was satisfied. He declined to feel even a 
shadow of discouragement. 

After a time he withdrew his eyes from her 
face and looked out upon the human panorama 
through which they were passing. 


They were in the very vortex of London’s | 


midnight traffic. The night was warm for the 
time of year, and about Leicester Square and 
beyond the pavements were crowded with 
pedestrians, the women lightly and gaily clad, 
. flitting, notwithstanding some sinister note 
about their movements, like butterflies or 
bright-hued mothis along the pavements and 
across the streets. The procession of taxicabs 
and automobiles, each with its human freight 
of men and women in evening dress on their 
way home after an evening’s pleasure, seemed 
endless. 

Presently Sophy began to talk, and Louise, 
too, roused herself. 

“T am only just beginning to realize,” the 
latter said, “ that you are actually in London.” 

“When I leave you,” he replied, “I, too, 
shall find it hard to believe that we have 
actually met again and talked. There seems to 
be so much that I have to say,” he added, look- 
ing at her closely, “ and I have said nothing.” 

“There is plenty of time,” she told him, 
and once more the signs of that slight nervous- 
ness were apparent in her manner. “ There are 
weeks and months ahead of us.” 

“ When shall I see you again?” he asked. 
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“Whenever you like. There are no re- 
hearsals for a day or two. Ring me up on the 
telephone—you will find my number in the 
book—or come and lunch with me to-morrow, 
if you like.” 

“Thank you,” he answered; “that is just 
what I should like. At what time?” 

“Half past one. I will not ask either of 
you to come in now. You can come down to- 
morrow morning and get the books, Sophy. I 
think I am tired—tired,” she added, with a 
curious little note of self-pity in her tone. “I 
am very glad to have seen you again, Mr. 
Strangewey,” she said, lifting her eyes to his. 
“ Good night!” 

He helped her out, rang the bell, and watched 
her vanish through the swiftly opened door. 
Then he stepped back into the taxicab. Sophy 
retreated into the corner to make room for 
him. 

“You are going to take me home, are you 
not?” she asked. 

“ Of course,” he replied, his eyes still fixed 
with a shade of regret upon the closed door of 
Louise’s little house. “No. 10 Southampton 
Street,” he told the driver. 

They turned round and spun once more into 
the network of moving vehicles and streaming 
pedestrians. John was silent, and his com- 


panion, for a little while, humored him. Soon, 


however, she touched him on the arm. 

“This is still your first night in London,” 

she reminded him, “and there is to-morrow. 
“You are going to lunch with her to-morrow. 
Won’t you talk to me, please?” 

He shut the door upon a crowd of disturb- 
ing thoughts and fauatastic imaginings, and 
smiled back at her. Her fingers remained upon 
his arm. A queer gravity had come into her 
dainty little face. 

“ Are you really in love with Louise?” she 
inquired, with something of his own directness. 
He answered her with perfect seriousness. 

“T believe so,” he admitted, “ but I should 
not like to say that I am absolutely certain. I 
have come here to find out.” 

Sophy suddenly rocked with laughter. 

“You are the dearest, queerest madman I 
have ever met!” she exclaimed, holding tightly 
to his arm. “ You sit there with a face as long 
as a fiddle, wondering whether you are in love 
with a girl or not! Well, I am not going to 
ask you anything more. Tell me, are you 
tired?” 

“Not a bit,” he declared. “I never had 
such a ripping evening in my life.” 

She held his arm a little tighter. She was 
the old Sophy again, full of life and gaiety. 
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“ Let’s go to the Aldwych,” she suggested, 
“and see the dancing. We can just have 
something to drink. We needn’t have any 
more supper.” 

“ Rather!” he assented readily. “ But where 
is it, and what is it?” 

“ Just a supper club,” she told him. “ Tell 
the man No. 19 Kean Street. What fun! I 
haven’t been there for weeks.” 

“What about my clothes?” he asked. 

“You'll be all right,” she assured him. 
“ You're quite a nice-looking person, and the 
manager is a friend of mine.” 

The cab stopped a few minutes later out- 
side what seemed to be a private house except 
for the presence of a commissionnaire upon the 
pavement. The door was opened at once, and 
John was relieved of his hat and stick by a 
cloak-room attendant. Sophy wrote his name 
in a book, and they were ushered by the man- 
ager, who had come forward to greet them, into 
a long room, brilliantly lit, and filled, except 
in the center, with supper-tables. 

They selected one near the wall and close to 
the open space in which, at the present mo- 
ment, a man and a woman were dancing. The 
floor was of hardwood, and there was a little 
raised platform for the orchestra. John looked 
around him wonderingly. The popping of cham- 
pagne corks was almost incessant. A slightly 


voluptuous atmosphere of cigarette-smoke, 
mingled with the perfumes shaken from the 
clothes and hair of the women, several more 
of whom were now dancing, hung about the 


place. A girl in fancy dress was passing a 
great basket of flowers from table to table. 

Sophy sat with her head resting upon her 
hands and her face very close to her com- 
panion’s, keeping time with her feet to the 
music. 

“Tsn’t this rather nice?” she whispered. 
“Do you like being here with me, Mr. John 
Strangewey ?” 

“ Of course I do,” he answered heartily. “ Is 
this a restaurant?” 

She shook her head. 

“ No, it’s a club. We can sit here all night, 
if you like,” 

“Can I join?” he asked. 

She laughed as she sent for a form and 
made him fill it in. 

“Tell me,” he begged, as he looked around 
him, “who are these girls? They look so 
pretty and well dressed, and yet so amazingly 
young to be out at this time of night.” 

“Mostly actresses,” she replied, “and 
musical-comedy girls. I was in musical comedy 
myself before Louise rescued me.” 
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“ Did you like it?” 

“T liked it all right,” she admitted, “ but I 
left it because I wasn’t doing any good. I can 
dance pretty well, but I have no voice, so there 
didn’t seem to be any chance of my getting 
out of the chorus; and one can’t even pretend 
to live on the salary they pay you, unless one 
has a part.” 

“ But these girls who are here to-night?” 

“ They are with their friends, of course,” she 
told him. “I suppose, if it hadn’t been for 
Louise, I should have been here, too—with a 
friend.” 

“T should like to see you dance,” he re- 
marked, in a hurry to change the conversation. 

“ T’ll dance to you some day in your rooms, 
if you like,” she promised. “Or would you 
like me to dance here? There is a man op- 
posite who wants me to. Would you rather 
I didn’t? I want to do just which would please 
you most,” 

“ Dance, by all means,” he insisted. “I 
should like to watch you.” 

She nodded, and a minute or two later she 
had joined the small crowd in the center of the 
room, clasped in the arms of a very im- 
maculate young man who had risen and bowed 
to her from a table opposite. John leaned back 
in his place and watched her admiringly. Her 
feet scarcely touched the ground. She never 
once glanced at or spoke to her partner, but 
every time she passed the corner where John 
was sitting, she looked at him and smiled. 

He, for his part, watched her no longer with 
pleasant interest, but with almost fascinated 
eyes. The spirit of the place was creeping into 
his blood, His long years of seclusion seemed 
like a spell of time lying curiously far away, a 
crude period, mislived in an atmosphere which, 
notwithstanding its austere sweetness, took no . 
account of the human cry. He refilled his 
glass with champagne and deliberately drank 
its contents. It was splendid to feel so young 
and strong, to feel the wine in his veins, his 
pulse and his heart moving to this new 
measure! 

His eyes grew brighter, and he smiled back 
at Sophy. She suddenly released her hold upon 
her partner and stretched out her arms to him. 
Her body swayed backward a little. She 
waved her hands with a gesture infinitely grace- 
ful, subtly alluring. Her lips were parted with 
a smile almost of triumph as she once more 
rested her hand upon her partner’s shoulder. 

“ Who is your escort this evening?” the lat- 
ter asked her, speaking almost for the first 
time. 

“You would not know him,” she replied. 
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“ He is a Mr. John Strangewey, and he comes 
from Cumberland.” 

“ Just happens that I do know him,” the 
young man remarked. “ Thought I’d seen his 
face somewhere. Used to be up at the varsity 
with him. We once played rackets together. 
Hasn’t he come into a pile just lately?” 

“ An uncle in Australia left him a fortune.” 

“T’ll speak to him presently,” the young 
man decided. “ Always make a point of being 
civil to anybody with lots of oof!” 

“T expect he’ll be glad to meet you again,” 
Sophy remarked. “He doesn’t know a soul 
in town.” 

The dance was finished. They returned to- 
gether to where John was sitting, and the 
young man held out a weary hand, 

“Amerton, you know, of Magdalen,” he 
said. “ You're Strangewey, aren’t you?” 

“ Lord Amerton, of course!” John exclaimed. 
“T thought your face was familiar. Why, we 
played in the rackets doubles together!” 

“And won ’em, thanks to you,” Amerton 
replied. “ Are you up for long?” 

“ I 


“TI am not quite sure,” John told him. 
only arrived last night.” 

“Look me up some time, if you’ve nothing 
better to do,” the young man suggested, 
“ Where are you hanging out?” 


“ The Milan.” 

“T am at the Albany. 
back to my little lady.” 

He bowed to Sophy and departed. She sank 
a little breathlessly into her chair and laid her 
hand on John’s arm, Her cheeks were flushed, 
her bosom was rising and falling quickly. 

“T am out of breath,” she said, her head 
thrown back, perilously near to John’s shoulder. 
“Lord Amerton dances so well. Give me some 
champagne!” 

“ And you—you dance divinely,” he told her, 
as he filled her glass. 

“Tf we were alone,” she whispered, 
should want you to kiss me!” 

The stem of the wine-glass in John’s fingers 
snapped suddenly, and the wine trickled down 
to the floor. A passing waiter hurried up with 
a-napkin, and a fresh glass was brought. The 
affair was scarcely noticed, but John remained 
disturbed and a little pale. 

“Have you cut your hand?” Sophy asked 
anxiously, 

“ Not at all,” he assured her. “ How hot it 
is here! Do you mind if we go?” 

“Go?” she exclaimed disconsolately. “I 
thought you were enjoying yourself so much!” 

“So I am,” he answered, “ but I don’t quite 
understand—” 


So-long! Must get 
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He paused. 

“ Understand what?” she demanded. 

“ Myself, if you must know.” 

She set down the glass which she had been 
in the act of raising to her lips. 

“How queer you are!” she murmured. 
“Listen. You haven’t got a wife or any- 
thing up in Cumberland, have you?” 

“ You know I haven’t,” he answered. 

“You're not engaged to be married, you 
have no ties, you came up here perfectly free, 
you haven’t even said anything yet —t 
Louise?” ;’ 

“ Of course not.” 

“ Well, then—” she began. 

Her words were so softly spoken that they 
seemed to melt away. She leaned forward to 
look in his face. 

“Sophy,” he begged, with sudden and al- 
most passionate earnestness, “ be kind to me, 
please! I am just a simple, stupid country- 
man, who feels as if he had lost his way. I 
have lived a solitary sort of life—an unnatural 
one, you would say—and I’ve been brought up 
with some old-fashioned ideas. I know they 
are old-fashioned, but I can’t throw them over- 
board all at once. I have kept away from this 
sort of thing. I didn’t think it would ever at- 
tract me—I suppose because I didn’t believe 
it could be made so attractive. I have sud- 
denly found out—that it does!” 

“ What are you going to do?” she whispered. 

“ There is only one thing for me to do,” he 
answered. “ Until I know what I have come 
to London to learn, I shall fight against it.” 

“You mean about Louise?” 

“T mean about Louise,” he said gravely. 

Sophy came still closer to him. Her voice 
was as soft as the lightest, finest note of music, 
trembling a little with that one thread of pas- 
sion. She seemed so dainty, so quiet and 
sweet, that for a moment he found himself 
able to imagine that it was all a dream; that 
hers was just one of those fairy, disquieting 
voices that floated about on the summer breeze 
and rippled along the valleys and hillsides of 
his Cumberland home. Then, swift as the 
fancy itself, came the warm touch of her hand 
upon his, the lure of her voice once more, with 
its trembling cadence. 

“Why are you so foolish?” she murmured. 
“Louise is very wonderful, in her place, but 
she is not what you want in life. Has it never 
occurred to you that you may be too late?” 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 

“T believe what the world believes, what 
some day I think she will admit to herself— 
that she cares for the Prince of Seyre.” 
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“ Has she ever told you so?” 

“ Louise never speaks of these things to any 
living soul. I am only telling you what I think. 
I am trying to save you pain—trying for my 
own sake as well as yours.” 

He paid his bill and stooped to help her 
with her cloak. Her heart sank, her lips quiv- 
ered a little. It seemed to her that he had 
passed to a great distance. 

“ Very soon,” John said, “ I shall ask Louise 
to tell me the truth. I think that I shall ask 
her, if I can, to-morrow!” 


XIII 


Joun’s first caller at the Milan was, in a 
way, a surprise to him, He was sitting smo- 
king an after-breakfast pipe on the following 
morning, and gazing at the telephone directory, 
when his bell rang. He opened the door, to 
find the Prince of Seyre standing outside. 

“T pay you a very early visit, I fear,” the 
latter began. 

“ Not at all,” John replied, taking the pipe 
from his mouth and throwing open the door. 
“Tt is very good of you to come and see me.” 

The prince followed John into the little 
sitting-room. He was dressed, as usual, with 
scrupulous care. His white linen gaiters were 


immaculate, his trousers were perfectly creased, 
the hang of his coat had engaged the care of 


an artist. His tie was of a deep shade of 
violet, fastened with a wonderful pearl, and 
his fingers were perhaps a trifle overmanicured. 
He wore a bunch of Parma violets in his but- 
tonhole, and he carried with him a very faint 
but unusual perfume, which seemed to John 
like the odor of delicate green tea. It was just 
these details, and the slowness of his speech, 
which alone accentuated his foreign origin. 

“Tt occurred to me,” he said, as he seated 
himself in an easy chair, “that. if you are 
really intending to make this experiment in 
town life of which Miss Maurel spoke, I might 
be of some assistance to you. There are cer- 
tain matters, quite unimportant in themselves, 
concerning which a little advice in the begin- 
ning may save you trouble.” 

“Very good of you, I am sure,” John re- 
peated. “To tell you the truth, I was just 
looking through the telephone directory to see 
if I could come across the name of a tailoz I 
used to have some things from.” 

“If it pleases you to place yourself in my 
hands,” the prince suggested, “I will introduce 
you to my own tradespeople. I have made the 
selection with some care.” 

“That will suit me admirably,” John de- 
clared. “If you will just give me the ad- 
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dresses—I couldn’t think of taking up your 
time.” 

“T have, fortunately, an idle morning,” the 
prince said, “ and it is entirely at your disposal. 
At half past one I believe we are both lunching 
with Miss Maurel.” 

John was conscious of a momentary sense 
of annoyance. His ¢éte-d-téte with Louise 
seemed farther off than ever. At the prince’s 
suggestion, however, he fetched his hat and 
gloves and entered the former’s automobile, 
which was waiting below. 

“Miss Maurel,” the prince remarked, as 
they glided off westward, “is, I believe, in- 
viting a few friends to meet you. If you 
would feel more comfortable in town clothes, 
I think the tailor to whom I am taking you 
will be able to arrange that. He makes special 
preparations for such emergencies.” ; 

“T will do what you think best,” John 
agreed. 

They spent the morning in the neighborhood 
of Bond Street, and John laid the foundations 
of a wardrobe more extensive than any he had 
ever dreamed of possessing. At half past one 
they were shown into Louise’s little drawing- 
room. There were three or four men already 
present, standing around their hostess and sip- 
ping some faint yellow cordial from long 
Venetian glasses. 

Louise came forward to mest them, and 
made a little grimace as she remarked the 
change in John’s appearance. 

“ Honestly, I don’t know you, and I don’t 
believe I like you at all!” she exclaimed. 
“How dare you transform yourself into a 
tailor’s dummy in this fashion?” 

“It was done entirely out of respect for 
you,” John said. 

“In fact,” the prince added, “we con- 
sidered that we had achieved rather a success.” 

“TI suppose I must look upon your effort as 
a compliment,” Louise sighed, “ but it seems 
queer to lose even so much of you. Shall you 
take up our manners and our habits, Mr. 
Strangewey, as easily as you wear our clothes?” 

“ That I cannot promise,” he replied. 

“The brain should adapt itself at least as 
readily as the body,” the prince remarked. 

M. Graillot, who was one of the three men 
present, turned around, 

“ Who is talking platitudes?” he demanded. 
“T write plays, and that is my monopoly. Ah, 
it is the prince, I see! And our young friend 
who interrupted us at rehearsal yesterday.” 

“ And whom I am anxious to have you meet 
again,” Louise intervened. ‘“ You remember 
his name, perhaps—Mr. John Strangewey.” 
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Graillot held out his left hand to the prince 
and his right to John. 

“ Mr. Strangewey,” he said, “ I congratulate 
you! Any person who has the good fortune to 
interest Miss Maurel is to be congratulated. 
Yet must I look at you and feel myself puz- 
zled. You are not an artist—no? You do 
‘ not paint or write?” 

John shook his head. 

“Mr. Strangewey’s claim to distinction is 
that he is just an ordinary man,” Louise ob- 
served. “Such a relief, you know, after all 
you clever people! And that reminds me, 
Miles,” she added, turning to the actor, “I 
asked you here, too, especially to meet Mr. 
Strangewey again. Mr. Faraday is one of the 
most dangerous guides in London a young man 
could have. He knows everybody and every- 
thing unknowable and yet worth knowing. I 
present him to you as a hero. He is going to 
make love to me three hours a night for very 
many nights, we hope.” 

John shook hands with everybody and sipped 
the contents of the glass which had been 
handed to him. Then a butler opened the 
door and announced luncheon. Louise offered 
her hand to the prince, who stepped back. 

“Tt shall be the privilege of the stranger 
within our gates,” he decided. 


Louise turned to John with a little smile. 
“Let me show you, then, the way to my 


dining-room. I ought to apologize for not 
asking some women to meet you. I tried two 
on the telephone, but they were engaged.” 

“TI will restore the balance,” the prince 
promised, turning from the contemplation of 
one of the prints hanging in the hall. “I am 
giving a supper party to-night for Mr. Strange- 
wey, and I will promise him a preponderance of 
your charming sex.” 

“ Am I invited?” Louise inquired, 

The prince shook his head. 

“ Alas, no!” 

They passed into a small dining-room, and 
here again John noticed that an absolute sim- 
plicity was paramount. The carpet was of 
some dark, almost indistinguishable color. The 
walls were white, hung with three or four 
French etchings in black reed frames. At one 
end a curved window looked out upon a vista 
of green trees and shrubs, and the recess was 
completely filled in with what appeared to be 
almost a grotto of flowers. The round table, 
covered with an exquisitely fine cloth, was very 
simply laid. There was a little glass of the 
finest quality, and a very little silver. For 
flowers there was only one bowl, a brilliant 
patch of some scarlet exotic, in the center, 
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“ A supper party to which I am not invited,” 
said Louise, as she took her place at the table 
and motioned John to a seat by her side, “ fills 
me with curiosity. Who are to be your guests, 
prince?” 

“ Calavera and her sprites,” the prince an- 
nounced. 

Louise paused for a moment in the act of 
helping herself to hors d’oeuvres. She glanced 
toward the prince. He was busy studying the 
menu through his eye-glass. 

“ By her sprites you mean—” 

“ The young ladies of her wonderful ballet,” 
the prince replied. “I am also dipping into 
musical comedy for a few of my guests. Cala- 
vera, however, is to be the piéce de résistance.” 

The prince dropped his eye-glass and glanced 
toward his hostess. For a moment their eyes 
met. Louise’s lips were faintly curled. It was 
almost as if a challenge had passed between 
them. 

“Mr. Strangewey,” she said, turning to 
John, “let me warn you. You are to meet 
to-night a woman for whom kings are reported 
to sigh in vain, at whose feet the jeunesse 
dorée of the world pours out its riches. Is it 
kind of the prince, I wonder, to try and seal 
your fate so soon?” 

John laughed easily. He met the challenge 
in her eyes and answered it. 

“If you are talking of the great Calavera,” 
he said, “ she will be far too wonderful a lady 
to take any notice of a yokel like myself. And 
besides—” 

“ Besides?” the prince intervened. 

“T have only seen her photographs and read 
of her,” John remarked, “but I don’t think 
she would attract me very much.” 

They all laughed, Graillot leaned across the 
table. 

“My young friend,” he exclaimed, “ pray 
to your presiding genius, the presiding genius 
that won for you the friendship of our hostess, 
that Calavera never hears that speech, or with- 
in a week you will be at her chariot-wheels! 
I have seen many women and loved many, but 
there are none like Calavera. In her way she 
is the greatest artist that ever breathed. As for 
her beauty, wait till you see her! She has a 
body which makes me close my eyes and dream 
of Greece; eyes such as one seldom sees save 
in a few parts of southern Spain; and as for 
her smile—well, if I go on I shall begin to 
tell stories of her victims and neglect my 
lunch.” 

The conversation drifted away to reminis- 
cences of other great dancers. Louise, under 
its cover, devoted her attention to her guest. 
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“ First of all,” she asked, “ tell me how you 
like my little friend?” 

“T think she is charming,” John answered 
without hesitation. “We went to a supper 
club last night and stayed there till about half 
past three.” 

“ A supper club?” 

John nodded, 

“T have forgotten the name of the place, 
but they made me a member. It was great 
fun. We had some more champagne, and 
Sophy danced. I found a young man there 
whom I used to know.” 

“ Really,” said Louise, “I am not sure that 
I approve of this! A supper club with Sophy 
until half past three in the morning!” 

He looked at her quickly. 

“You don’t mind?” 

“My dear man, why should I mind?” she 
returned. “What concern is it of mine if 
you and Sophy care to amuse each other? It 
is exactly what I hoped for.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” John declared, with 
a sigh of relief. “ Do you know,” he went on, 
lowering his voice, “ that I am just a little dis- 
appointed about to-day?” 

“Disappointed? After I have taken the 
trouble to give a luncheon party for you?” 

“T should have thought it a greater compli- 
ment, and liked it better, if you had asked me 
to lunch with you alone,” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“Tt would have been a wasted opportunity. 
You have come up to London with a purpose. 
You have an experiment to make, an experi- 
ment in living. All these men can help you.” 

“The greater part of my experiment,” he 
pointed out, “ needs the help of only one per- 
son, and that person is you.” 

She moved a little uneasily in her chair. It 
might have been his fancy, but he imagined 
that she glanced under her eyelids toward the 
Prince of Seyre. The prince, however, had 
turned almost ostentatiously away from her. 
He was leaning across the table, talking to 
Faraday. 

“You have not lost your gift of plain 
speech,” she observed, 

“T hope I never shall,” he declared. “It 
seems to me to be the simplest and the best 
plan, after all, to say what you feel and to ask 
for what you want.” ‘ 

“So delightful in Cumberland and Utopia,” 
she sighed; “so impracticable here!” 

“ Then since we can’t find Utopia, come back 
to Cumberland,” he suggested. 

A reminiscent smile played for a moment 
about her lips. 
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“TI wonder,” she murmured, “ whether I 
shall ever again see that dear, wonderful old 
house of yours, and the mist on the hills, and 
the stars shining here and there through it, 
and the moon coming up in the distance!” 

“ All these things you will see again,” he 
assured her confidently. “ It is because I want 
you to see them again that I am here.” 

“ Just now, at this minute, I feel a longing 
for them,” she whispered, looking across the 
table, out of the window, to the softly waving 
trees. 

At the close of the luncheon, a servant hand- 
ed around coffee and liqueurs. The prince 
turned to Louise. 

“You must not keep our young friend too 
late,” he said. “He has appointments with 
his tailor and other myrmidons who have un- 
dertaken to adorn his person.” 

“ Alas,” replied Louise, rising, “I, too, have 
to go early to my dressmaker’s. Do the honors 
for me, prince, will you?—and I will make my 
adieus now.” 

They all rose. She nodded to Graillot and 
Faraday. The prince moved to stand by the 
door. For a moment she and John were de- 
tached from the others. 

“T want to see you alone,” he said under his 
breath. “ When can I ?” 

She hesitated. 

“T am so busy!” she murmured, “ Next 
week there are rehearsals nearly every minute 
of the day.” 

“ To-morrow,” John said insistently. “ You 
have no rehearsals then. I must see you. I 
must talk to you without this crowd.” 

It was his moment. Her half-formed resolu- 
tions fell away before the compelling ring in 
his voice and the earnest pleading in his eyes. 

“TI will be in,” she promised, “ to-morrow 
at six o’clock.” 

XIV 


Arter the departure of her guests, Louise 
seemed to forget the pressing appointment with 


her dressmaker. She stood before the window 
of her drawing-room, looking down into the 
street. She saw Faraday hail a taxicab and 
drive off by himself. She watched the prince 
courteously motion John to precede him into 
his waiting automobile. She saw the two men 
seat themselves side by side, and the footman 
close the door and take his place beside the 
chauffeur. She watched until the car took its 
place in the stream of traffic and disappeared. 
The sense of uneasiness which had brought her 
to the window was unaccountable, but it 
seemed in some. way deepened by their de- 
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parture together. Then a voice from just be- 
hind suddenly startled her. 

“Lest your reverie, dear lady, should end 
in spoken words not meant for my ears, I, who 
often give myself up to reveries, hasten to 
acquaint you with the fact of my presence.” 

She turned quickly around, It was Graillot 
who had returned noiselessly into the room. 

“You?” she exclaimed. “Why, I thought 
you were the first to leave.” 

“T returned,” Graillot explained. “An im- 
pulse brought me back. A thought came into 
my mind. I wanted to share it with you as 
a proof of the sentiment which I feel exists 
between us. It is my firm belief that the same 
thought, in a different guise, was traveling 
through your mind, as you watched the de- 
parture of your guests.” 

She motioned him to a place upon the couch, 
close to where she had already seated herself. 

“ Come,” she invited, “ prove to me that you 
are a thought-reader!” 

He sank back in his corner. His hands, with 
their short, stubby fingers, were clasped in 
front of him. His eyes, wide open and alert, 
seemed fixed upon her with the ingenuous in- 
quisitiveness of a child. 

“ To begin, then, I find our friend, the Prince 
of Seyre, a most interesting, I might almost 
say a most fascinating, study.” 

Louise did not reply. After a moment’s 
pause he continued: 

“Let me tell you something which may or 
may not be unknown to you. A matter of 
eighty years ago, there was first kindled in the 
country places of France that fire which ulti- 
mately blazed over the whole land, devasta- 
ting, murderous, anarchic, yet purifying. The 
family seat of the house of Seyre was near 
Orléans. In that region were many oppressors 
of the poor who, when they heard the mutter- 
ings of the storm, shivered for their safety. 
Upon not one of them did that furious mob of 
men and women pause to waste a single mo- 
ment of their time. Without even a spoken 
word save one simultaneous, unanimous yell, 
they grouped together from all quarters—from 
every hamlet, from every homestead, men and 
women and even children—and moved in one 
solid body upon the Chateau de Seyre. The 
old prince would have been burned alive but 
for a servant who threw him a pistol, with 
which he blew out his brains, spitting at the 
mob. One of the sons was caught and torn 
almost to pieces. Only the father of our 
friend, the present Prince of Seyre, escaped.” 

“ Why do you tell me all this?” Louise asked, 
shivering. “It is such a chapter. of horrors!” 
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“Tt illustrates a point,” Graillot replied. 
“ Among the whole aristocracy of France there 
was no family so loathed and detested as the 
seigneurs of Seyre. Those at the chéteau, and 
others who were arrested in Paris, met their 
death with singular contempt and calm. 
Eugéne of Seyre, whose character in my small 
way I have studied, is of the same breed.” 

Louise took up a fan which lay on the table 
by her side, and waved it carelessly in front 
of her face. 

“One does so love,” she murmured, “ to hear 
one’s friends discussed in this friendly spirit!” 

“Tt is because Eugéne of Seyre is a friend 
of yours that I am talking to you in this 
fashion,” Graillot continued. ‘“ You have also 
another friend—this young man from Cumber- 
land.” 

“ Well?” 

“In him,” Graillot went on, “ one perceives 
all the primitive qualities which go to the 
making of splendid manhood. Physically he 
is almost perfect, for which alone we owe 
him a debt of gratitude. He has, if I judge 
him rightly, all the qualities possessed by men 
who have been brought up free from the taint 
of cities, from the smear of our spurious over- 
civilization. He is chivalrous and unsuspicious. 
He is also, unfortunately for him, the enemy 
of the prince.” 

Louise laid down her fan. She no longer 
tried to conceal her agitation. 

“Why are you so melodramatic?” she de- 
manded, “They have scarcely spoken. This 
is, I think, their third meeting.” 

“ When two friends,” Graillot declared, “ de- 
sire the same woman, then all of friendship 
that there may have been between them is 
buried. When two others, who are so far from 
being friends that they possess opposite qual- 
ities, opposite characters, opposite character- 
istics, also desire the same woman—”’ 

“ Don’t!” Louise interrupted, with a sudden 
little scream. “Don’t! You are talking wild- 
ly. You must not say such things!” 

Graillot leaned forward. He shook his head 
very slowly; his heavy hand rested upon her 
shoulder. 

“ Ah, no, dear lady,” he insisted, “ I am not 
talking wildly. I am Graillot, who for thirty 
years have written dramas on one subject and 
ort subject only— men and women. It has 
been given to me to study many varying types 
of the human race, to watch the outcome of 
many strange situations. I have watched the 
prince draw you nearer and nearer to him. 
What there is or may be between you I do 
not know. It is not for me to know. But if 
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not now, some day Eugéne of Seyre means 
you to be his, and he is not a person to be 
lightly resisted. Now from the skies there 
looms up this sudden obstacle.” 

“You do not realize,” Louise protested, al- 
most eagerly, “ how slight is my acquaintance 
with Mr. Strangewey. I once spent the night 
and a few hours of the next morning at his 
house in Cumberland, and that is all I have 
ever seen of him. How can his presence here 
be of any serious import to Eugéne?” 

“ As to that,” Graillot replied, “I say noth- 
ing. If what I have suggested does not exist, 
then for the first time in my life I have made 
a mistake; but I do not think I have. You 
may not realize it, but there is before you one 
of those struggles that make or mar the life of 
women of every age. As for the men, I will 
only say this, and it is because of it that I 
have spoken at all—I am a lover of fair play, 
and the struggle is not even. The younger 
man may hold every card in the pack, but 
Eugéne of Seyre has learned how to win tricks 
without aces. I stayed behind to say this to 
you, Louise. You know the young man and I 
do not. It is you who must warn him.” 


“Warn him?” Louise repeated, with up- 
raised eyebrows. “ Dear master, aren’t we just 
a littlk—do you mind if I use that word so 


hateful to you—melodramatic? The age of 
duels is past, also the age of hired bravos and 
assassins.” 

“ Agreed,” Graillot interrupted, “but the 
weapons of to-day are more dangerous. It is 
the souls of their enemies that men attack. 
If I were a friend of that young man’s I 
would say to him: ‘ Beware, not of the enmity 
of Eugéne of Seyre, but of his friendship!’ 
And now, dear lady, I have finished. I lingered 
behind because the world holds no more sincere. 
admirer of yourself and your genius than I. 
Don’t ring. May I not let myself out?” 

“ Stop!” Louise begged. 

Graillot resumed his seat. He watched with 
an almost painful curiosity the changes in 
Louise’s face, which was convulsed by a storm 
of passionate apprehension. Yet behind it all 
he could see the truth. There was something 
softer in her face than he had ever perceived 
before, a tenderer light than he had ever seen 
in her eyes. He sighed and looked down at 
the carpet. 

Louise rose presently and walked abruptly 
to the window. Then she came back and re- 
seated herself by his side. 

“You are the one friend I have in life who 
understands, dear master,” she said. “Do J 
weary you if I speak?” 
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He looked steadfastly into her eyes. His 
plain, bearded face was heavy-browed, lined, 
tired a little with the coming of age. 

“ Louise,” he declared, “it is only because 
I dare not lift my thoughts and eyes any higher 
that I count myself the greatest friend you 
ever could have in life!” 

She caught at his hand, her head drooped a 
little. 

“Don’t overpower me,” she faltered, “I 
can’t—no, I can’t!” 

He watched in silence the twitching of her 
lips, the filling of her eyes. A momentary re- 
morse struck him. Why should he afflict her 
at this moment with his own secret? He 
closed his eyes, and deliberately shut out the 
vision which had lured his tongue into the by- 
ways of unwonted sentiment.- He spoke firmly 
and without emotion. 

“ Louise,” he begged, “let me be your con- 
fidant! No man knows more of the game of 
life as it is played out between men and 
women. There is no one in whom you can 
place a greater trust.” 

Her fingers clutched his, her nails dug into 
his palm, but he did not flinch. 

“T do not know,” she murmured, her voice 
trembling with agitation. “That is the truth 
of it all. I do not know where to go for 
guidance or inspiration. Life has suddenly 
become mysterious. Men seem always so 
strong and sure. It is only we poor women 
who lose our bearings.” 

Graillot patted her hands tenderly. Then he 
rose to his feet. 

“You are not going?” she asked him. 

“ Dear Louise,” he said, “I am going, be- 
cause the time when I can help is not yet. 
Listen! More harm has been done in this 
world by advice than in any other way. I 
have no advice to give you. You have one 
sure and tertain guide, and that is your own 
heart, your own instincts, your own sweet con- 
sciousness of what is best. I leave you to 
that. If trouble comes, I am always ready!” 


XV 


Durinc the remainder of that afternoon and 
evening John was oppressed by a vague sense 
of the splendor of his surroundings and his 
companion’s mysterious capacity for achieving 
impossibilities. Their visits to the tailors, the 
shirt-makers, the hosiers, and the boot-makers 
almost resembled a royal progress. All diffi- 
culties were waved aside. That night he dined, 
clothed like other men from head to foot, in 
the lofty dining-room of one of the most ex- 
clusive clubs in London. The prince proved 
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an agreeable if somewhat reticent companion. 
He introduced John to many well-known peo- 
ple, always with that little note of personal in- 
terest in his few words of presentation which 
gave a certain significance to the ceremony. 

From the club, where the question of John’s 
proposed membership, the prince acting as his 
sponsor, was favorably discussed with several 
members of the committee, they drove to 
Covent Garden, and for the first time in his 
life John entered the famous opera-house. The 
prince preceded by an attendant, led the way 
to a box upon the second tier. A woman 
turned her head as they entered and stretched 
out her hand, which the prince raised to his 
lips. 

“You see, I have taken you at your word, 
Eugéne,” she remarked. “So many evenings 
I have looked longingly from my stall at your 
empty box. To-night I summoned up all my 
courage, and here I am!” 

“ You give me a double pleasure, dear lady,” 
the prince declared. ‘“ Not only is it a joy to 
be your host, but you give me also the op- 
portunity of presenting to you my friend, John 
Strangewey. Strangewey, this is my very 


distant relative and very dear friend, Lady 
Hilda Mulloch.” 
Lady Hilda smiled graciously at John. 


She 
was apparently of a little less than middle age, 
with dark bands of chestnut hair surmounted 
by a tiara. Her face was the face of a clever 
and still beautiful woman; her figure slender 
and dignified; her voice low and delightful. 

“Are you paying your nightly homage to 
Calavera, Mr. Strangewey, or are you only an 
occasional visitor?” she asked. 

“ This is my first visit of any sort to Covent 
Garden,” John told her. 

She looked at him with as much surprise as 
good breeding permitted. John, who had not 
as yet sat down, seemed almost preternaturally 
tall in that small box, with its low ceiling. He 
was looking around the house with the en- 
thusiasm of a boy. Lady Hilda glanced away 
from him toward the prince, and smiled; then 
she looked back at John. There was something 
like admiration in her face. 

“Do you live abroad?” she asked. 

John shook his head. 

“T live in Cumberland,” he said. “ Many 
people here seem to think that that is the same 
thing. My brother and I have a farm there.” 

“But you visit London occasionally, 
surely?” 

“ T have not been in London,” John told her, 
“since I passed through it on my way home 
from Oxford, eight years ago.” 
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“ But why not?” she persisted. 

John laughed a little. 

“ Well, really,” he admitted, “ when I come 
to think of it seriously, I scarcely know. I 
have lived alone with an elder brother, who 
hates London and would be very unhappy if I 
got into the way of coming up regularly, I 
fancy that I have rather grown into his way 
of thinking. I am quite satisfied—or rather 
I have been quite satisfied—to live down there 
all the year round.” 

“T have never heard anything so extraor- 
dinary in my life!” the woman declared frank- 
ly. “Is it the prince who has induced you 
to break out of your seclusion?” 

“Our young friend,” the prince explained, 
“finds himself suddenly in altered circum- 
stances. He has been left a large fortune, and 
has come to spend it. Incidentally, I hope, 
he has come to see something more of your 
sex than is possible among his mountain wilds. 
He has come, in short, to look a little way 
into life.” 

Lady Hilda leaned back in her chair. 

“ How romantic!” 

“ The prince amuses himself,” John assured 
her. “I don’t suppose I shall stay very long 
in London. I want just to try it for a time.” 

She looked at him almost wistfully. She was 
a woman with brains; a woman notorious-for 
the freedom of her life, for her intellectual 
gifts, for her almost brutal disregard of the 
conventions of her class. The psychological 
interest of John Strangewey’s situation ap- 
pealed to her powerfully. Besides, she had a 
weakness for handsome men. 

“ Of course, it all sounds like a fairy tale,” 
she declared. “Tell me exactly, please, how 
long you have been in London.” 

“ About forty-eight hours,” he answered. 

“ And what did you do last night?” 

“T dined with two friends, we went to the 
Palace, and one of them took me to a supper 
club.” 

She made a little grimace. 

“You began in somewhat obvious fashion,” 
she remarked. 

“T can vouch for the friends,” the prince 
observed, smiling. 

“At any rate,” said Lady Hilda, “I am 
glad to think that I shall be able to watch you 
when you see Calavera dance for the first 
time.” 

The curtain rang up upon one of the most 
gorgeous and sensuous of the Russian ballets. 
John, who by their joint insistence was oc- 
cupying the front chair in the box, leaned for- 
ward in his place, his eyes steadfastly fixed 
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upon the stage. Both the prince and Lady 
Hilda, in the background, although they oc- 
casionally glanced at the performance, devoted 
most of their attention to watching him. 

As the story progressed and the music grew 
in passion and voluptuousness, they distinctly 
saw his almost militant protest. They saw 
the knitting of his firm mouth and the slight 
contraction of his eyebrows. The prince and 
his friend exchanged glances. She drew her 
chair a little farther back, and he followed her 
example. 

“ Where did you find anything so wonderful 
as this?” she murmured. 

“ Lost among the hills in Cumberland,” the 
prince replied. “I have an estate up there— 
‘in fact, he and I are joint lords of the manor 
of the village in which he has lived.” 

“ And you?” she whispered, glancing at John 
to be sure that she was not overheard. “ Where 
do you come in? As educator of the young? 
I don’t seem to see you in that réle!” 

A very rare and by no means pleasant smile 
twisted the corners of his lips for a moment. 

“Tt is a long story.” 

“Can I be brought in?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

“Tt rests with you. It would suit my plans.” 

She toyed with her fan for a moment, looked 


restlessly at the stage and back again at John. 
Then she rose from her place and stood before 


the looking-glass. From the greater obscurity 
of the box she motioned to the prince. 

John remained entirely heedless of their 
movements. His eyes were still riveted upon 
the stage, fascinated with the wonderful color- 
ing, the realization of a new art. 

“You and I,” Lady Hilda whispered, “do 
not need to play about with the truth, Eugéne. 
What are you doing this for?” 

“The idlest whim,” the prince assured her 
quietly. “Look at him. Think for a moment 
of his position—absolutely without experience, 
entirely ignorant about women, with a fortune 
one only dreams of, and probably the hand- 
somest animal in London. What is going to 
become of him? 

“T think I understand a little,” she con- 
fessed. 

“TI think you do,” the prince assented. “He 
has views, this young man. It is my humor 
to see them dissipated. The modern Sir Gala- 
had always irritated me a little.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“They'll never give him a chance, these 
women,” she said. “ Much better hand him 
over to me.” 

The prince smiled enigmatically, and Lady 
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Hilda returned to her seat. John was still 
leaning forward with his eyes fixed upon Cal- 
avera, who was dancing alone now. The ballet 
was drawing toward the end. The music had 
reached its climax of wild and passionate 
sensuousness, dominated and inspired by the 
woman whose every movement and every 
glance seemed part of some occult, dimly un- 
derstood language. 

When the curtain rang down, John, like 
many others, was confused. Nevertheless, 
after that first breathless pause, he stood up 
and joined in the tumultuous applause. 

“ Well?” the prince asked. 

John shook his head. 

“TI don’t know,” he answered. 

“Neither does any one else,” Lady Hilda 
said. “Don’t try to analyze your impressions 
for our benefit, Mr. Strangewey. I am exactly 
in your position, and I have been here a dozen 
times. Even to us hardened men and women 
of the world, this Russian music came as a 
surprise. There were parts of it you did not 
like, though, weren’t there?” 

“There were parts of it I hated,” John 
agreed. “ There were passages that seemed to 
aim at discord in every sense of the word.” 

She nodded sympathetically, They were on 
their way down the broad staircase. 

“TI wonder,” she murmured, “ whether I am 
going to be asked out to supper?” 

“ Alas, not to-night, dear lady,” the prince 
regretted. “I am having a few friends at 
Seyre House.” 

She shot a glance at him and shrugged her 
shoulders. She was evidently displeased. 

“How much too bad!” she exclaimed. “I 
am not at all sure that it is right of you to 
invite Mr. Strangewey to one of your orgies. 
A respectable little supper at the Carlton, and 
a cigarette in my library afterward, would have . 
been a great deal better for both of you— 
certainly for Mr. Strangewey. I think I shall 
run away with him, as it is!” 

The prince shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt is unfortunate,” he sighed, “ but we are 
both engaged. If you will give us the oppor- 
tunity some other evening—” 

“T am not at all sure that I shall have any- 
thing more to do with you, Eugéne,” she de- 
clared. “ You are not behaving nicely. Will 
you come and see me while you are in town, 
Mr. Strangewey?” she, added, turning to John, 
“T suppose you can be trusted to reach No. 
21 Pont Street without your Mephistophelian 
chaperon?” 

“T should like to very much,” he replied. 
“ T think,” he added, a little hesitatingly, “ that 
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I have read one of your books of travel. It is 
very interesting to meet you.” 

“So my fame has really reached Cumber- 
land!” she laughed. “You must come and 
talk to me one afternoon quite soon. Will you? 
I want so much to hear your impressions of 
London. I am always in between six and 
seven; or if you want to come earlier, I will 
try to be in if you telephone.” 

“ T will come with pleasure,” John promised. 

They stood for a few moments in the crowd- 
ed vestibule until Lady Hilda Mulloch’s car 
was called. The prince stood back, allowing 
John to escort her to the door. She detained 
him for a moment after she had taken her 
seat, and leaned out of the window, her fingers 
still in his hand. 

“ Be careful!” she whispered. “ The prince’s 
supper parties are just a little—shall I say 
banal? There are better things if one waits!” 


XVI 


Tue reception-rooms of Seyre House, by 
some people considered the finest in London, 
were crowded that night by a brilliant and cos- 
mopolitan assembly. For some time John 
stood by the prince’s side and was introduced 
to more people than he had ever met before 
in his life. Presently, however, he was dis- 
covered by his friend Amerton. 

“Queer thing your being here, a friend of 
the prince and all that!” the young man re- 
marked. “ Where’s Miss Sophy this evening?” 

“T haven’t seen her,” John replied. “I 
- don’t believe she is invited.” 

“Did you hear that Calavera is coming?” 
Amerton inquired. 

John nodded. 

“She’s expected any moment. 
what she’s like off the stage!” 

“ You wait and see,” Lord Amerton sighed. 
“There isn’t another woman in Europe to 
touch her. Why, they say that even our host 
is one of her victims. Like to be introduced 
to some of the girls, or shall we go and have 
a drink?” 

John was hesitating when he felt a hand 
upon his shoulder, The prince’s voice sounded 
in his ear. 

“ Strangewey,” he said, “ I am privileged to 
present you to Mme. Aida Calavera. Madame, 
this is the friend of whom I spoke to you.” 

John turned away frpm the little group of 
girls and young men toward whom Amerton 
had been leading him. Even though the 
prince’s speech had given him a moment’s 
breathing-space, he felt himself constrained to 
pause before he made his bow of ceremony. 


I wonder 
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The woman was different from anything he 
had imagined, from anything he had ever seen. 
In the ballet a writhing, sensuous figure with 
every gesture a note in the octave of passion, 
here she seemed the very personification of a 
negative and striking immobility. She was 
slender, not so tall as she had seemed upon 
the stage, dressed in white from head to foot. 
Her face was almost marblelike in its pallor, 
her smooth, black hair was drawn tightly over 
her ears, and her eyes were of the deepest 
shade of blue. 

During that momentary pause, while he 
searched among a confused mixture of sensa- 
tions for some formula of polite speech, John 
found time to liken her in his mind to some- 
thing Egyptian. She raised her hand, as he- 
bowed, with a gesture almost royal in its con- 
descension. The prince, with quiet tact, 
bridged over the moment during which John 
struggled in vain for something to say. 

“ Mr. Strangewey,” he remarked, “ paid his 
first visit to Covent Garden to-night. He has 
seen his first ballet, as we moderns understand 
the term. I cannot help envying him that 
delight. He naturally finds it difficult to re- 
alize this additional good fortune. Will you 
excuse me for one moment?” 

The prince departed to welcome some later 
arrivals, The noisy little group standing close 
at hand, from which John had been diverted, 
passed on into the refreshment-room, and the 
two were, for a few moments, almost isolated. 

Even then John felt himself tongue-tied, 
Standing where she was, with that background 
of dark oil-paintings lit only by shaded electric 
lamps, she was more than ever like a wonderful 
old Egyptian statue into which some measure 
of slow-moving life had been breathed. He 
recognized almost with wonder the absence of 
any ornament of any sort on her neck or 
fingers. 

“You were pleased with the performance, 1 
hope?” 

Her voice was in character with her per- 
sonality. It was extremely low, scarcely louder 
than a whisper. To his surprise, it was almost 
wholly free from any foreign accent. 

“Tt was very wonderful,” John answered. 

“ You understood the story?” 

“Only partly,” he confessed. 

“ Would you have recognized me, seeing me 
as you do now?” 

“Never in the world,” he assured her. 

“Tell me why I am so different off the 
stage.” 

“On the stage,” he replied, “ you seem to 
me to be the embodiment of wild movement. 
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Here, you seem—forgive me—to be a statue. 
I can scarcely believe that you walked across 
the room.” 

“Tt is my pose,” she said calmly. 

“Then you are a great actress as well as a 
great dancer,” he declared. 

For the first time the plastic calm of her 
features seemed disturbed. She smiled, but 
even her smile seemed to him more like some 
mechanically contrived alteration in the facial 
expression of a statue than anything natural 
or spontaneous. 

“ The prince tells me,” she continued, “ that 
you are a stranger in London. Give me your 
arm. We will walk to a quieter place. In a 
few moments we are to be disturbed for supper, 
One eats so often and so much in this country. 
Why do I say that, though? It is not so bad 
as in Russia.” 

They passed across the polished wood floor 
into a little room with Oriental fittings, where 
a lamp was swinging from the ceiling, giving 
out a dim but pleasant light. The place was 
empty,.and the sound of the music and voices 
seemed to come from a distance. She sank 
down upon a divan back among the shadows, 
and motioned John to sit by her side. 

“You have come to find out, to understand 
—is that not so?” she inquired. “ What you 
know of life, the prince tells me, you have 
learned from books. Now you have come to 
discover what more there is to be learned in 
the world of men and women.” 

“Did the prince tell you all this?” John 
asked. 

“ He did,” she admitted. 
interested in you.” 

“ He has been very kind,” John said. 

She turned her head slowly and looked at 
him. 

“ A young man to whom the prince chooses 
to be kind is, in a way, fortunate,” she said. 
“I think he knows more of life than any other 
person whom I ever met.” 

“ You have known him for long?” 

“In Budapest, five years ago; in Russia, the 
season afterward; then in Paris; in Petersburg 
again, and now in London. The prince has 
been a faithful friend. He came once from 
Florence to Petersburg, to be present at my 
first night at the opera. Always he impresses 
me the same way. There is very little in life, 
in men or in women, which he docs not un- 
derstand. Let us return to what we were 
speaking about, I find it very interesting.” 

“You are very kind,” John declared. 

“What you will learn here,” she went on, 
“ depends very much upon yourself. Are you 
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intelligent? Perhaps not very,” she added, 
looking at him critically. “ You have brains, 
however, without a doubt. You have also what 
places you at once en rapport with the cult 
of the moment — you are wonderfully good- 
looking.” 

John moved a little uneasily in his place. 
He felt that the dancer’s eyes were fixed upon 
him, and he was feverishly anxious not to re- 
spond to the invitation of their gaze. He was 
conscious, too, of the queer, indefinable fas- 
cination of her near presence in the dimly- 
lighted room. 

“ What you will learn,” she proceeded, “ de- 
pends very much upon your desires. If you 
seek for the best, and are content with nothing 
else, you will find it. But so few men are con+ 
tent to wait!” 

“T intend to,” John said simply. 

“ Look at me, please,” she ordered. 

Once more he was compelled to look into’ 
her deep-blue eyes. The incomprehensible 
smile was still upon her lips. 

“You have loved?” 

“No,” he answered, taken a little aback by 
the abruptness of the question. 
“You grow more wonderful! 

you, may I ask?” 

“ Twenty-eight.” 

“ At the present moment, then, you are free 
from any distracting thoughts about women? 
You have no entanglements?” 

“ T have nothing of the sort,” John declared, 
almost irritably. “There is one person who 
has made a wonderful change in my life. I 
believe I could say that I am absolutely cer- 
tain of my feelings for her, but so far she has 
not given me much encouragement. Tell me, 
madame, why do you ask me these questions?” 

“Because it interests me,” she replied, 
“Why do you not insist that this lady should 
tell you the truth?” 

“T have come to London to insist,” he told 
her, “but I have been here only forty-eight 
hours,” 

“So you are waiting?” 

‘*I am waiting,” he assented. 

“So many people spend their lives doing 
that,” she went on presently. “It does not 
appeal to me. The moment I make up my 
mind that I want a thing, I take it. The 
moment I make up my mind to give, I give.” 

John was suddenly conscious of the close- 
ness of the atmosphere. The fingers of his 
hands were clenched tightly together. He 
swore to himself that he would not look into 
this woman’s face. He listened to the band 
which was playing in the balcony of the great 
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hall, to the murmur of the voices, the shouts 
of laughter. He told himself that Mme. Cal- 
avera was amusing herself with him. 

“The prince’s party,” she continued, after 
a long pause, “seems to be a great success, 
to judge by the noise they are making. So 
many people shout and laugh when they are 
happy. I myself find a more perfect expres- 
sion of happiness in silence.” 

She was leaning a little back in her place. 
One arm was resting upon a pile of cushions, 
the other hung loosely over the side of the 
divan. John felt a sudden desire to rise to 
his feet, and a simultaneous consciousness that 
his feet seemed to be made of lead. 

“ You may hold my fingers,” she said; “ and 
please keep your face turned toward me. Why 
are you nervous? I am not very formidable.” 

He took her fingers, very much as the prince 
had done upon her arrival, and pressed them 
formally to his lips. Then he released them 
and rose, 

“You know,” he confessed, “I am very 
stupid at this sort of thing. Shall we go back 
to the reception-rooms? I shall be the most 
unpopular man here if I keep you any longer.” 

The smile deepened slightly. Little lines ap- 
peared at the sides of her eyes. So far from 


being annoyed, he could see that she was 


laughing. 

“ Joseph,” she mocked, “I am not tempting 
you, really! Do sit down. I have met men 
in many countries, but none like you. So you 
do not wish to accept those small privileges 
which a woman may. offer when she chooses?” 

“T believe—in fact, I am almost certain— 
that I love the woman I have come to London 
to see,” John declared. 

“You get more and more interesting,” she 
murmured. “ Don’t you realize that your love 
for one-woman should make you kind to all?” 

“No, I don’t,” he answered bluntly. 

She patted his hand gently. 

“Come,” she said, “ do not be afraid of me. 
I will not make love to you—seriously. You 
must be kind to me because everybody spoils 
me. After supper there are one or two more 
questions 1 must ask you. Do you know that 
I am going to dance here? Never before have 
I danced in a private house in England. Except 
upon the stage, I like to dance only to those 
whom I love!” 

The little space between the curtains was 
suddenly darkened. John turned eagerly 
around, and, to his immense relief, recognized 
the prince. Their host came forward to where 
they were sitting, and held out his arm to 
Calavera. 
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“Dear lady,” he announced, “supper is 
served. Will you do me this great honor?” 

She rose to her feet, The prince turned to 
John. 

“ This is my privilege as host,” he explained; 
“but if you will follow us, you will find some 
consolation in store for you.” 


XVII 


“Wei?” the prince asked, as he handed 
Aida Calavera to her place at his right hand. 

“T think not,” she replied. 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. For a mo- 
ment he glanced down the supper-table with 
the care of a punctilious host, to see that his 
guests were properly seated. He addressed a 
few trivialities to the musical-comedy star who 
was sitting on his left. Then he leaned once 
more toward the great dancer. 

“ You surprise me,” he said. “ I should have 
thought that the enterprise would have com- 
mended itself to you. You do not doubt the 
facts?” 

“They are obvious enough,” she replied. 
“The young man is all that you say, even 
more ingenuous than I had believed possible, 
but I fancy I must be getting old. He tried 
to tell me that he was in love with another 
woman, and I felt suddenly powerless. I think 
I must be getting to that age when one prefers 
to achieve one’s conquests with the lifting of 
a finger.” 

The prince sighed. 

“T shall never understand your sex!” he de- 
clared. “I should have supposed that the 
slight effort of resistance such a young man 
might make would have provided just the 
necessary stimulus to complete his subjection.” 

She turned her beautiful head and looked at 
the prince through narrowed eyes. 

“ After all,” she asked, “ what should I gain? 
I am not like a child who robs an insect of 
life for a few moments’ amusement. Even if 
I have no conscience, it gives me no pleasure 
to be wanton, Besides, the young man is, in 
his way, a splendid work of art. Why should 
I be vandal enough to destroy it? I shall ask 
you another question.” 

The prince slowly sipped the wine from the 
glass that he was holding to his lips. Then 
he set it down deliberately. 

“Why not?” 

“ What is your interest? Is it a bet, a whim, 
or—enmity ?” 

“You may count it the latter,” the prince 
replied deliberately. 

Calavera laughed softly to herself. ; 

“ Now, for the first time,” she confessed, “ I 
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feel interest. This is where one realizes that 
we live in the most impossible age of all his- 
tory. The great noble who seeks to destroy the 
poor young man from the country is powerless 
to wreak harm upon him. You can neither 
make him a pauper nor have him beaten to 
death. Why are there princes any longer, I 
wonder? You are only as other men.” 

“Tt is an unhappy reflection, but it is the 
truth,” the prince admitted. “ My ancestors 
would have disposed of this young man as I 
should a troublesome fly, and it would have 
cost them no more than a few silver pieces and 
a cask of wine. To-day, alas, conditions are 
different. It will cost me more.” 

She trifled for a moment with the salad upon 
her plate, which as yet she had scarcely tasted. 

“T am feeling,” she remarked, “ magnificent- 
ly Oriental — like Cleopatra. The sensation 
pleases me. We are bargaining, are we not—” 

“We shall not bargain,” the prince inter- 
rupted softly. “It is you who shall name your 
price.” 

She raised her eyes and dropped them again, 

“ The prince has spoken,” she murmured. 

He touched her fingers for a moment with 
his, as if to seal their compact; then he turned 
once more to the lady upon his left. 

Seyre House was one of the few mansions in 
London which boasted a banqueting-hall as 
well as a picture-gallery. Although the long 
table was laid for forty guests, it still seemed, 
with its shaded lights and its profusion of 
flowers, like an oasis of color in the middle of 
the huge, somberly lighted apartment. The 
penny illustrated papers, whose contributors 
know more of the doings of London society 
than anybody else, always hinted in mysterious 
terms at the saturnalian character of the 
prince’s supper parties. John, who had heard 
a few whispers beforehand, and whose interest 
in his surroundings was keen and intense, won- 
dered whether, indeed, this company of beauti- 
ful women and elegant men were indeed a 
modern revival of those wonderful creations 
of Boccaccio, to whom they were so often 
likened. 

Some of the faces of the guésts were well- 
known to him through their published photo- 
graphs; to others he had been presented by the 
prince upon their arrival. He was seated be- 
. tween a young American star of musical 
comedy and a lady who had only recently 
dropped from the social firmament through 
the medium of the divorce-court, to return to 
the theater of her earlier fame. Both showed 
every desire to converse with him between 
the intervals of eating and drinking, but were 
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constantly brought to a pause by John’s lack 
of knowledge of current topics. After her 
third glass of champagne, the lady who had 
recently been a countess announced her in- 
tention of taking him under her wing. 

“ Some one must tell you all about things,” 
she insisted. “ What you need is a guide and 
a chaperon. Won’t I do?” 

“ Perfectly,” he agreed. 

“Fair play!” protested the young lady on 
his left, whose name was Rosie Sharon. “I 
spoke to him first!” 

“ Jolly bad luck!” Lord Amerton drawled 
from the other side of the table. “ Neither of 
you have an earthly. He’s booked. Saw him 
out with her the other evening.” 

“T sha’n’t eat any more supper,” Rosie 
Sharon pouted, pushing away her plate. 

“You ought to have told us about her at 
once,” the lady who had been a countess de- 
clared severely. 

John preserved his equanimity, 

“Tt is to be presumed,” he murmured, “ that 
you ladies are both free from any present at- 
tachment?” P 

“Got you there!” Amerton chuckled, 
“ What about Billy?” 

Rosie Sharon sighed. 

“We don’t come to the prince’s supper 
parties to remember our ties,” she declared. 
“ Let’s all go on talking nonsense, please. Even 
if my heart is broken, I could never resist the 
prince’s paté!” 

Apparently every one was of the same mind. 
The hum of laughter steadily grew. Jokes, 
mostly in the nature of personalities, were free- 
ly bandied across the table. It was becoming 
obvious that the contributors to the penny illus- 
trated papers knew what they were talking 
about. Under shelter of the fire of conversa- 
tion, the prince leaned toward his companion 
and reopened their previous discussion. 

“Do you know,” he began, “I am inclined 
to be somewhat disappointed by your lack of 
enthusiasm in a certain direction!” 

“T have disappointed many men in my 
time,” she replied. “Do you doubt my power, 
now that I have promised to exercise it?” 

“Who could?” he replied courteously. 
“ Yet this young man poses, I believe, as some- 
thing of a St.. Anthony. He may give you 
trouble.” 

“He is then, what you call a prig?” 

“A most complete and perfect specimen, 
even in this nation of prigs!” 

“ All that you tell me,” she sighed, “ makes 
the enterprise seem easier. It is, after all, 
rather like the lioness and the mouse, isn’t it?” 
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The prince made no reply, but upon his lips 
there lingered a faintly incredulous smile. The 
woman by his side leaned back in her place, 
She had the air of accepting a challenge. 
“ After supper,” she said, “ we wiil see!” 


A single chord of music in a minor key float- 
ed across the room, soft at first, swelling later 
into a volume of sound, then dying away and 
ceasing altogether. John, standing momentarily 
alone in a corner of the picture-gallery, found 
it almost incredible that this wildly hilarious 
throng of men and women could so soon, and 
without a single admonitory word, break off 
in the midst of their conveisation, stifle their 
mirth, almost hold their breath, in obedience 
to this unspoken appeal for silence. Every 
light in the place was suddenly extinguished. 
There remained only the shaded lamps over- 
hanging the pictures. 

Not a whisper was heard in the room. John, 
looking around him in astonishment, was con- 
scious only of the half-suppressed breathing 
of the men and women who lined the walls, or 
were still standing in little groups at the 
end of the long hall. Again there came the 
music, this time merged in a low but insistent 
clamor of other instruments. Then, suddenly, 


through the door at the farther end of the 


room came a dimly seen figure in white. The 
place seemed wrapped in a mystical twilight, 
with long black rays of deeper shadow lying 
across the floor. There was a little murmur 
of tense voices, and then again silence. 

For a few moments the figure in white was 
motionless. Then, without any visible com- 
mencement, she seemed suddenly to blend into 
the waves of low, passionate music. The dance 
itself was without form or definite movement. 
She seemed at first like some white, limbless 
spirit, floating here and there across the dark 
bars of shadow at the calling of the melody. 
There was no apparent effort of the body. She 
was merely a beautiful, unearthly shape. It 
was like the flitting of a white moth through 
the blackness of a moonless summer night. 

The impression it made upon John was in- 
describable. He watched with straining eyes, 
conscious of a deep sense of pleasure. Here 
was something appealing insistently to his love 
of beauty pure and simple; a new joy, a new 
grace, something which thrilled him and which 
left no aftermath of uneasy thoughts. 

The music suddenly faded away into nothing. 
With no more effort than when she had glided 
into her poem of movement, the-dancer stood 
in a pose of perfect stillness. There were a 
few moments of tense silence; Then came a 
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crash of chords, and the slender white figure 
launched into the dance. 

Her motions became more animated, more 
human. With feet which seemed never to 
meet the earth, she glided toward the corner 
where John was standing. He caught the 
smoldering fire in her eyes as she danced within 
a few feet of him. He felt a catch in his 
breath. Some subtle and only half-expressed 
emotion shook his whole being, seemed to tear 
at the locked chamber of his soul. 

She had flung her arms forward, so near 
that they almost touched him. He could have 
sworn that her lips had called his name. He 
felt himself bewitched, filled with an insane 
longing to throw out his arms in response to 
her passionate, unspoken invitation, in obedi- 
ence to the clamoring of his seething senses. 
He had forgotten, even, that any one else was 
in the room. 

Then, suddenly, the music stopped. The 
lights flared out from the ceiling and from 
every corner of the apartment. Slender and 
erect, her arms hanging limpiy at her sides, 
without a touch of color in her cheeks or a 
coil of her black hair disarranged, without a 
sign of heat or disturbance or passion in her 
face, John found Aida Calavera standing with- 
in a few feet of him, her eyes seeking for his. 
She laid her fingers upon his arm. The room 
was ringing with shouts of applause, in which 
John unconsciously joined. Every one was 
trying to press forward toward her. With her 
left hand she waved them back. 

“If I have pleased you,” she said, “I am 
so glad! I go now to rest for a little time.” 

She tightened her clasp upon her com- 
panion’s arm, and they passed out of the pic- 
ture-gallery and down a long corridor. John 
felt as if he were walking in a dream. Volition 
seemed to have left him. He only knew that 
the still, white hand upon his arm seemed like 
a vise burning into his flesh. 

She led him to the end of the corridor, 
through another door, into a small room fur- 
nished in plain but comfortable fashion. 

“We will invade the prince’s own sanctum,” 
she murmured. “Before I dance, I drink 
nothing but water. Now I want some cham- 
pagne. Will you fetch me some, and bring 
it to me yourself?” 

She sank back upon a divan as she spoke. . 
John turned to leave the room, but she called 
him back. 

“Come here,” she invited, “close to my 
side! I can wait for the champagne. Tell me, 
why you are so silent? And my dancing—that 
pleased you?” 
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He felt the words stick in his throat. The 
sight of her cold, alluring beauty, shining out 
of her eyes, proclaiming itself and her wishes 
from her parted lips, filled him with a sudden 
resentment. He hated himself for the tumult 
which raged within him, and her for having 
aroused it. 

“Your dancing was indeed wonderful,” he 
stammered. 

“Tt was for you!” she whispered, her voice 
growing softer and lower, “ It was for you I 
danced. Did you not feel it?” 

Her arms stole toward him. The unnatural 
calm with which she had finished her dance 
seemed suddenly to pass. Her bosom was 
rising and falling more quickly. There was a 
faint spot of color in her cheek. 

“Tt was wonderful,” he told her. 
get you the champagne.” 

Her lips were parted. She smiled up at him. 

“Go quickly,” she whispered, “and come 
back quickly! I wait for you.” 

He left the room and passed out again into 
the picture-gallery before he had the least idea 
where he was. The band was playing a waltz, 
and one or two couples were dancing. The 
people seemed suddenly to have become like 
puppets in some strange, unreal dream. He 
felt an almost feverish longing for the open 
air, for a long draft of the fresh sweetness of 
the night, far away from this overheated at- 
mosphere charged with unnamable things. 

As he passed through the farther doorway 
he came face to face with the prince. 

“ Where are you going?” the latter asked. 

“ Mme. Calavera has asked me to get her 
some champagne,” he answered. 

The prince smiled. 

“‘T will see that it is sent to her at once,” he 
promised, “ You are in my sanctum, are you 
not? You can pursue your ¢éte-d-téte there 
without interruption. You are a very much 
envied man!” 

“Mme. Calavera is there,” John replied. 
“As for me, I am afraid I shall have to go 
now.” 

The smile faded from the prince’s lips. 
eyebrows came slowly together. 

“You are leaving?” he repeated. 

“T must!” John insisted. “I can’t help it. 
Forgive my behaving like a boor, but I must 
go. Good night!” 

The prince stretched out his hand, but he 
was too late. 


“T will 


His 


It was twenty minutes past two o’clock when 
John left Grosvenor Square, and it was twenty 
minutes to five when a sleepy hall-porter took 
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him up in the lift to his rooms on the fourth 
floor at the Milan. The intervening space of 
time was never anything to him but an ugly 
and tangled sheaf of memories. 

His first overwhelming desire had been 
simply to escape from that enervating and 
perfervid atmosphere, to feel the morning air 
cool upon his forehead, to drink in great gulps 
of the fresh, windy sweetness. He felt as if 
poison had been poured into his veins, as if he 
had tampered with the unclean things of life. 

He found himself, after a few minutes’ hur- 
ried walking, in Piccadilly. The shadows that 
flitted by him, lingering as he approached and 
offering their stereotyped greeting, filled him 
with a new horror. He turned abruptly down 
Duke Street and made his way to St. 
James’s Park. From here he walked slowly 
eastward. When he reached the Strand, how- 
ever, the storm in his soul was still unabated. 
He turned away from the Milan. The turmoil 
of his passions drove him to the thoughts of 
flight. Half an hour later he entered St, 
Pancras Station. 

“What time is the next train north to 
Kendal or Carlisle?” he inquired. 

The porter stared at him. John’s evening 
clothes were spattered with mud, the rain-drops 
were glistening on his coat and face, his new 
silk hat, was ruined. It was not only his 
clothes, however, which attracted the man’s at- 
tention. There was the strained look of a 
fugitive in John’s face, a fugitive flying from 
some threatened fate. 

“The newspaper train at five thirty is the 
earliest, sir,” he said. “I don’t know whether 
you can get to Kendal by it, but it stops at 
Carlisle.” 

John looked at the clock. There was an 
hour to wait. He wandered about the station, 
gloomy, chill, deserted. The place sickened 
him, and he strolled out into the streets again. 
By chance he left the station by the same exit 
as on the day of his arrival in London. He 
stopped short. 

How could he have forgotten, even for a mo- 
ment? This was not the world which he had 
come to discover. This was just some plague- 
spot upon which he had stumbled. Through 
the murky dawn and across the ugly streets 
he looked’ into Louise’s drawing-room.. She 
would be there waiting for him on the morrow! 

Louise! The thought of her was like a 
sweet, purifying stimulant. He felt the throb- 
bing of his nerves soothed. He felt himself 
growing calm. The terror of the last few 
hours was like a nightmare which had passed. 
He summoned a taxicab and was driven to 
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the Milan. His wanderings for the night were 
over. 
XVIII 


Sopny Gerarp sat in the little back room 
of Louise’s house, which the latter called her 
den, but which she seldom entered. The little 
actress was looking very trim and neat in a 
simple blue-serge costume which fitted her to 
perfection, her hair very primly arranged and 
tied up with a bow. She had a pen in her 
mouth, there was a sheaf of bills before her, 
and an open housekeeping-book lay on her 
knee. She had been busy for the last half- 
hour making calculations, the result of which 
had brought a frown to her face. 

“ There is no doubt about it,” she decided. 
“ Louise is extravagant!” 

The door opened, and Louise herself, in a 
gray morning gown of some soft material, with 
a bunch of deep-red roses at her waist, looked 
into the room. 

“ Why, little girl,” she exclaimed, “ how long 
have you been here?” 

“ All the morning,” Sophy replied. “I took 
the dogs out, and then I started on your house- 
keeping-book and the bills. Your checks will 
have to be larger than ever this month, Louise, 
and I don’t see how you can possibly draw 


them unless you go and see your bankers first.” 
Louise threw herself into an easy chair. 


“Dear me!” she sighed. “I thought I had 
been so careful!” 

“How can you talk about being careful?” 
Sophy protested, tapping the little pile of bills 
with her forefinger. “ You seem to have had 
enough asparagus and strawberries every day 
for at least half a dozen people. As for the 
butcher, I am going this afternoon to tell him 
exactly what I think of him. And there are 
several matters here,” she went on, “ concern- 
ing which you must really talk to the cook 
yourself. For instance—” 

“Oh, please don’t!” Louise broke in. “I 
know I am extravagant. I suppose I always 
shall be; but if there is one thing in the world 
I will not do, it is talk to the cook! She might 
insist upon going, and I have never known any 
one who made such entrées. Remember, child, 
it will be full salary in a fortnight’s time.” 

“ You will have to go and see your bankers, 
anyhow,” Sophy declared. “It’s no use my 
writing out these checks for you. Unless you 
have paid in some money I don’t know any- 
thing about, you seem to be overdrawn 
already.” 

“ T will see to that,” Louise promised. “ The 
bank manager is such a charming person. Be- 
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sides, what are banks for but to oblige their 
clients? How pale you look, little girl! Were 
you out late last night ?” 

Sophy swung round in her place. 

“T am all right. I spent the evening in my 
rooms and went to bed at eleven o'clock. 
Who’s lunching with you? I see the table is 
laid for two.” 

Louise glanced at the clock upon the mantel- 
piece. 

“ Mr. Strangewey,” she replied. “I suppose 
he will be here in a minute or two.” 

Sophy dropped the housekeeping-book and 
jumped up. 

- “Td better go, then.” 

“Of course not,” Louise answered. “ You 
must stay to lunch. Ring the bell and tell them 
to lay a place for you. Afterward, if you like, 
you may come in here and finish brooding over 
these wretched bills while Mr. Strangewey talks 
to me.” 

Sophy came suddenly across the room and 
sank on the floor at Louise’s feet. 

“What are you going to do about Mr. 
Strangewey, Louise?” she asked wistfully. 

“ What am I going to do about him?” 

“ He is in love with you,” Sophy continued. 
“T am sure—I am almost sure of it.” 

Louise’s laugh was unconvincing. 

“T do not think,” she said, “that he quite 
knows what it means to be in love.” 

Sophy suddenly clasped her friend’s knees. 

“ Dear,” she whispered, “perhaps I am a 
little fool, but tell me, please!” 

Louise, for a moment, was startled. Then 
she leaned forward and kissed the eager, up- 
turned face. 

“You foolish child!” she exclaimed. “I 
believe that you have been worrying. Why do 
you think so much about other people?” 

“ Please tell me,” Sophy begged. “I want 
to understand how things really are between 
you and John Strangewey. Are you in love 
with him?” 

Louise’s eyes were soft and dreamy. 

“T wish I knew,” she answered. “If I am, 
then there are things in life more wonderful 
than I have ever dreamed of. He doesn’t live 
in our world—and our world, as you know, has 
its grip. He knows nothing about my art, and 
you can guess what life would be to me with- 
out that. What future could there be for him 
and for me together? I cannot remake my- 
self.” 

There was something in Sophy’s face which 
was almost like wonder. 

“So this is the meaning of the change in 
you, Louise! I knew that something had hap- 
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pened. You have seemed so different for the 
last few months.” 

Louise nodded. 

“London has never been the same place to 
me since I first met him in Cumberland,” she 
admitted. “Sometimes I think I am—to use 
your own words—in love with John. Some- 
times I feel it is just a queer, indistinct, but 
passionate appreciation of the abstract beauty 
of the life he seems to stand for.” 

“Ts he really so good, I wonder?” Sophy 
asked pensively. 

“TI do not know,” Louise sighed. “I only 
know that when I first talked to him, he seemed 
different from any man I have ever spoken 
with in my life. I suppose there are few 
temptations up there, and they keep nearer to 
the big things. Sometimes I wonder, Sophy, 
if it was not very wrong of me to draw him 
away from it all!” 

“Rubbish!” Sophy declared. “If he is 
good, he can prove it and know it here. He 
will come to know the truth about himself. 
Besides, it isn’t everything to possess the 
standard virtues. Louise, he will be here in 
a minute. You want to be left alone with him. 
What are you going to say when he asks you 
what you know he will ask you?” 

Louise looked down at her. 


“ Dear,” she said, “I wish I could tell you. 
I do not know. That is the strange, trouble- 
some part of it—I do not know!” 

“Will you promise me something?” Sophy 


begged. “ Promise me that if I stay in here 
quietly until after he has gone, you will come 
and tell me!” 

Louise leaned a little downward as if to 
look into her friend’s face. Sophy suddenly 
dropped her eyes, and the color rose to the 
roots of her hair. There was a knock at the 
door, and the parlor maid entered. 

“ Mr. Strangewey, madam,” she announced. 

XIX 

“Tere can be no possible doubt,” Louise 
remarked, as she unfolded her napkin, “as to 
our first subject of conversation. Both Sophy 
and I are simply dying of curiosity to know 
about the prince’s supper party.” 

“Tt was very cheerful and very gay,” John 
said. “Every one seemed to enjoy it very 
much.” 

“Oh, la, la!” Sophy exclaimed. “Is that 
all you have to tell us? I shall begin to think 
that you were up to mischief there.” 

“TI believe,” Louise declared, “that every 
one of the guests is sworn to secrecy as to what 
really goes on,” 
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“T can assure you that I wasn’t,” John told 
them. 

“The papers hint at all sorts of things,” 
Sophy continued. “ Every one who writes for 
the penny illustrated papers parades his whole 
stock of classical knowledge when he attempts 
to describe them. We read of the feasts of 
Lucullus and Bacchanalian orgies. They say 
that at supper-time you lie about on sofas and 
feast for four hours at a stretch.” 

“The reports seem exaggerated,” John 
laughed. “ We went in to supper at half past 
twelve and we came out just before two. We 
sat on chairs, and the conversation was quite 
decorous.” 

“This is most disappointing!” Louise mur- 
mured. “I cannot think why the prince never 
invites us.” 

“ The ladies of his family were not present,” 
John remarked stiffly. 

There was a moment’s silence. Louise had 
looked down at her plate, and Sophy glanced 
out of the window. 

“Is it true that Calavera was there?” the 
latter asked presently. 

“ Yes, she was there,” John replied. 
danced after supper.” 

“ Oh, you lucky man!” Louise sighed. “ She 
only dances once or twice a year off the stage. 
Is she really so wonderful close to?” 

“ She is, in her way, very wonderful,” John 
agreed. 

“Confess that you admired her,” Louise 
persisted, 

“T thought her dancing extraordinary,” he 
confessed, “ and, to be truthful, I did admire 
her. All the same, hers is a hateful gift.” 

Louise looked at him curiously for a mo- 
ment. His face showed few signs of the strug- 
gle through which he had passed, but the grim 
setting of his lips reminded her a little of his 
brother. He had lost, too, something of the 
boyishness, the simple light-heartedness of the 
day before. Instinctively she felt that the bat- 
tle had begun. She asked him no more about 
the supper party, and Sophy, quick to follow 
her lead, also dropped the subject. 

Luncheon was not a lengthy meal, and im- 
mediately its service was concluded, Sophy rose 
to her feet with a sigh. 

“T must go and finish my work,” she de- 
clared. “Let me have the den to myself for 
at least an hour, please, Louise. It will take 
me longer than that to muddle through your 
books.” 

Louise nodded and rose to her feet. 

“We will leave you entirely undisturbed,” 
she promised. “I hope, when you have fin- 


“ She 
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ished, you will have something more agreeable 
to say than you had before lunch. Shall we 
have our coffee up-stairs?” she suggested, 
turning to John. 

“T should like to very much,” he replied. 
“T want to talk to you alone.” 

She led the way up-stairs into the cool, white 
drawing-room, with its flower-perfumed atmos- 
phere and its delicate, shadowy air of repose. 
She curled herself up in a corner of the divan 
and gave him his coffee. Then she leaned 
back and looked at him. 

“So you have really come to London, Mr. 
Countryman!” 

“T have followed you,” he answered. “I 
think you knew that I would. I tried not to,” 
he went on, after a moment’s pause. “I 
fought against it as hard as I could; but in the 
end I had to give in.” 

“That was very sensible of you,” she de- 
clared, knocking the ash from her cigarette. 
“ There is no use wearing oneself out fighting a 
hopeless battle. You know now that there are 
things in life which are not to be found in 
your passionless corner among the hills. You 
have realized that you owe a duty to yourself.” 

“That was not what brought me,” he an- 
swered bluntly. “I came for you.” 

Louise’s capacity for fencing seemed sudden- 
ly enfeebled. A frontal attack of such direct- 
ness was irresistible. 

“For me!” she repeated weakly. 

“Of course,” he replied. “None of your 
arguments would have brought me here. If I 
have desired to understand this world at all, 
it is because it is your world. It is you I 
want—don’t you understand that? I thought 
you would know it from the first moment you 
saw me!” 

He was suddenly on his feet, leaning over 
her, a changed man, masterful, passionate. She 
opened her lips, but said nothing. She felt 
herself lifted up, clasped for a moment in 
his arms. Unresisting, she felt the fire of his 
kisses. The world seemed to have stopped. 
Then she tried to push him away, weakly, and 
against her own will. At her first movement 
he laid her tenderly back in her place. 

“TI am sorry!” he said. “And yet I am 
not,” he added, drawing his chair close up to 
her side. “I amglad! You knew that I loved 
you, Louise. You knew that it was for you I 
had come.” 


She was beginning to collect herself. .Her. 


brain was at work again; but she was con- 
scious of a new confusion in her senses, a new 
element in her life. She was no longer sure of 
herself. 
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“ Listen,” she begged earnestly. “ Be rea 
sonable! How could I marry you? Do you 
think that I could live with you up there in 
the hills?” 

. | We will live,” he promised, “ anywhere you 
choose in the world.” 

“ Ah, no!” she continued, patting his hand. 
“You know what your life is, the things you 
want in life. You don’t know mine yet. There 
is my work. You cannot think how wonderful 
it is to me. You don’t know the things that 
fill my brain from day to day, the thoughts 
that direct my life. I cannot marry you just 
because—because—” 

“ Because what?” he interrupted eagerly. 

“ Because you make me feel—something I 
don’t understand, because you come and you 
turn the world, for a few minutes, topsyturvy. 
But that is all foolishness, isn’t it? Life isn’t 
built up of emotions. What I want you to 
understand, and what you please must under- 
stand, is that at present our lives are so far, 
so very far, apart. I do not feel I could be 
happy leading yours, and you do not under- 
stand mine.” 

“ T have come to find out about yours,” John 
explained. “ That is why I am here. Perhaps 
I ought to have waited a little time before I 
spoke to you as I did just now. Come, you 
can forget what I have said and done; but to 
me it will be an everlasting joy. I shall treas- 
ure the memory of it. It will help me—I can’t 
tell you quite in what way it will help me. But 
for the rest, I will serve my apprenticeship. 
I will try to get into sympathy with the things 
that please you. It will not take me long. As 
soon as you feel that we are drawing closer to- 
gether, I will ask you again what I have asked 
you this afternoon. In the mean time, I may 
be your friend, may I not? You will let me 
see a great deal of you? You will help me 
just a little?” 

Louise leaned back in her chair. She had 
been carried off her feet, brought face to face 
with emotions which she dared not analyze. 
Perhaps, after all her self-dissection, there were 
still secret chambers. She thought almost with 
fear of what they might contain. Her sense 
of superiority was vanishing. She was, after 
all, like other women. 

“ Yes,” she promised, “I will help. We will 
leave it at that. Some day you shall talk to 
me again, if you like. In the mean time, re- 
member we are both free. You have not 
known many women, and you may change your 
mind when you have been longer in London. 
Perhaps it will be better for you if you do!” 

“ That is quite impossible,” John said firmly. 














“You see,” he went on, looking at her with 
shining eyes, “ I know now what I half believed 
from the first moment that I saw you. I love 
you!” 

Springing restlessly to her feet, she walked 
across the room and back again. Action of 
some sort seemed imperative. A curious hyp- 
notic feeling seemed to be dulling all her 
powers of resistance. She looked into her life 
and she was terrified. Everything had grown 
insignificant. It couldn’t really be possible that 
with her brains, her experience, this man who 
had dweit all his life in the simple ways had 
yet the power to show her the path toward the 
greater things! 

Through the complex web of emotions which 
made up her temperament there suddenly 
sprang a primitive instinct, the primitive in- 
stinct of all women, rebelling against the first 
touch of a master’s hand. Was she to find 
herself wrong and this man right? Was she to 
submit, to accept from his hand the best gifts 
of life—she who had looked for them in such 
very high, such very inaccessible places? 

She felt like a child again. She trembled a 
little as she sat down by his side. It was not 
in this fashion that she had intended to hear 
what he had to say. 

“I don’t know what is the matter with me 
to-day,” she murmured distractedly. “I think 
I must send you away. You disturb my 
thoughts. I can’t see life clearly. Don’t hope 
for too much from me,” she begged. “ But 
don’t go away,” she added, with a sudden 
irresistible impulse of anxiety. “Oh, I wish— 
I wish you understood me and everything about 
me, without my having to say a word!” 

“T feel what you are,” he answered, “ and 
that is sufficient.” 

Once more she rose to her feet and walked 
across to the window. An automobile had 
stopped in the street below. She looked down 
upon it with a sudden frozen feeling of¢ ap- 
prehension. 

John moved to her side, and for him, too, 
the joy of those few moments was clouded. A 
little shiver of presentiment took its place. He 
recognized the footman whom he saw standing 
upon the pavement. 

“Tt is the Prince of Seyre,” Louise faltered. 

“ Must you see him?” John muttered, 

“ Yes!” 

“Send him away,” John begged. “We 
haven’t finished yet. I won’t say anything 
more to upset you. What I want now is some 
practical guidance.” 

“T cannot send him away!” 
John glanced toward her and hated himself 
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for his fierce jealousy. She was looking very 
white and very pathetic. The light had gone 
from her eyes. He felt suddenly dominant, 
and, with that feeling, there came all the gen- 
erosity of the conqueror. 

“ Good-by!” he said. “ Perhaps I can see 
you some time to-morrow.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and kissed her 
fingers, one by one. Then he left the room. 
She listened to his footsteps descending the 
stairs, firm, resolute, deliberate. They paused, 
there was a sound of voices—the prince and 
he were exchanging greetings; then she heard 
other footsteps ascending, lighter, smoother, 
yet just as deliberate. 

Her face grew paler as she listened. There 
was something which sounded to her almost 
like the beating of fate in the slow, inevitable 
approach of this unseen visitor. 


XX 


Henri Graittot had made himself thor- 
oughly comfortable. He was ensconced in the 
largest of John’s easy chairs, his pipe in his 
mouth, a recently refilled teacup—Graillot was 
English in nothing except his predilection for 
tea—on the small table by his side. Through 
a little cloud of tobacco-smoke he was study- 
ing his host. 

“So you call yourself a Londoner now, my 
young friend, I suppose,” he remarked, taking 
pensive note of John’s fashionable clothes. “ It 
is a transformation, beyond a doubt! Is it, I 
wonder, upon the surface only, or have you 
indeed become heart and soul a son of this 
corrupt city?” 

“Whatever I may have become,” John 
grumbled, “it’s meant three months of the 
hardest work I’ve ever done!” 

Graillot held out his pipe in front of him 
and blew away a dense cloud of smoke. 

“ Explain yourself,” he insisted. 

John stood on the hearth-rug, with his hands 
in his pockets. His morning clothes were ex- 
ceedingly well-cut, his tie and collar unex- 
ceptionable, his hair closely cropped according 
to the fashion of the moment. He had an 
extremely civilized air. 

“ Look here, Graillot,” he said, “I'll tell you 
what I’ve done, although I don’t suppose you 
would understand what it means to me. I’ve 
visited practically every theater in London.” 

* Alone?” 

“Sometimes with Miss Maurel, sometimes 
with her little friend, Sophy Gerard, and some- 
times alone,” John replied. “I have bought 
a Baedeker, taken a taxicab by the day, and 
done all the sights. I’ve spent weeks in the 
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National Gallery, picture-gazing, and I’ve done 
all those more modern shows up round Bond 
Street. I have bought a racing-car and learned 
to drive it. I have been to dinner parties that 
have bored me stiff. I have been introduced 
to crowds of people whom I never wish to see 
again, and made one or two friends,” he added, 
smiling at his guest, “ for whom I hope I am 
properly grateful.” 

“The prince has been showing you round 
a bit, hasn’t he?” Graillot grunted. 

“The prince has been extraordinarily kind 
to me,” John admitted slowly, “ for what rea- 
son I don’t know. He has introduced me to 
a great many pleasant and interesting people, 
and a great many whom I suppose a young man 
in my position should be glad to know. He 
has shown me one side of London life pretty 
thoroughly.” 

“ And what about it all?” Graillot demanded. 
“You find yourself something more of a 
citizen of the world, eh?” 

“ Not a bit,” John answered simply. “ The 
more I see of the life up here, the smaller it 
seems to me, I mean, of course, the ordinary 
life of pleasure, the life to be lived by a young 
man like myself, who hasn’t any profession or 
work upon which he can concentrate his 
thoughts.” 


“Then why do you stay?” 

John made no immediate reply. Instead, he 
walked to the window of his sitting-room and 
stood looking out across the Thames with a 


discontented frown upon his face. Between 
him and the Frenchman a curious friendship 
had sprung up during the last few months. 

“ Tell me, then,” Graillot continued, taking 
a bite from his piece of cake and shaking the 
crumbs from his waistcoat, “ what do you find 
in London to compensate you for the things 
you miss? You are cooped up here in this 
little flat—you, who are used to large rooms 
and open spaces; you have given up your ex- 
ercise, your sports—for what?” 

“T get some exercise,” John protested. “I 
play rackets at Ranelagh most mornings, and 
I bought a couple of hacks and ride occasional- 
ly in the park before you're out of bed.” 

“ That’s all right for exercise,” Graillot ob- 
served. “ What about amusements?” 

“ Well, I’ve joined a couple of clubs. One’s 
rather a swagger sort of place—tihe prince got 
me in there; and then I belong to the Lambs, 
where you yourself go sometimes. I generally 
look in at one or the other of them during the 
evening.” 

“You see much of Miss Maurel?” 

John shook his head gioomily. 
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“ Not as much as I should like,” he con- 
fessed. “She seems to think and dream of 
nothing but this play of yours. I am hoping 
that when it is once produced she will be more 
free.” 

“ T gather,” Graillot concluded, “ that, to put 
it concisely and truthfully, you are the most 
bored man in London. There is something be- 
hind all this effort of yours, my friend, to fit 
yourself, the round human being, into the 
square place. Speak the truth, now! Treat 
me as a father confessor.” 

John swung round upon his heel. In the 
clear light it was obvious that he was a little 
thinner in the face and that some of the tan 
had gone from his complexion. 

“T am staying up here, and going on, with 
it,” he announced doggedly, “because of a 
woman,” 

Graillot stopped eating, placed the remains 
of his cake in the saucer of his teacup, and 
laid it down. Then he leaned back in his chair 
and balanced his finger-tips one against the 
other. 

“ A woman!” he murmured. “ How you as- 
tonish me!” 

“ Why?” 

“ Candor is so good,” Graillot continued, “ so 
stimulating to the moral system. It is ab- 
solute candor which has made friends of .two 
people so far apart in most ways as you and 
myself. You surprise me simply because of 
your reputation.” 

“ What about my reputation?” 

Graillot smiled benignly. 

“In France,” he observed, “you would 
probably be offered your choice of lunatic 
asylums. Here your weakness seems to have 
made you rather the vogue.” 

“What weakness?” 

“Tt is to a certain extent hearsay, I must 
admit,” Graillot proceeded; “but the report 
abowt you is that, although you have had some 
of the most beautiful women in London almost 
offer themselves to you, you still remain with- 
out a mistress.” 

“What in the world do you mean?” John 
demanded. 

“TI mean,” Graillot explained frankly, “ that 
for a young man of your age, your wealth, and 
your appearance to remain free from any 
feminine entanglement is a thing unheard of 
in my country, and, I should imagine, rare in 
yours. It is not so that young men were made 
when I was young!” 

“T don’t happen to want a mistress,” John 
remarked, lighting a cigarette. “I want a 
wife.” 
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“ But meanwhile—” 

“ You can call me a fool, if you like,” John 
interrupted. “I may be one, I suppose, from 
your point of view. All I know is that I want 
to be able to offer the woman whom I marry, 
and who I hope will be the mother of my 
children, precisely what she offers me. I want 
a fair bargain, from her point of view as well 
as mine.” 

Graillot, who had been refilling his pipe, 
stopped and glowered at his host. 

“ What exactly do you mean?” he asked. 

“ Surely my meaning is plain enough,” John 
replied. ‘“ We all have our peculiar tastes and 
our eccentricities. One of mine has to do with 
the other sex. I cannot make an amusement 
of them. It is against all my prejudices.” 

Graillot carefully completed the refilling of 
his pipe and lit it satisfactorily. Then he 
turned once more to John. 

“Let us not be mistaken,” he said. 
are a purist!” 

“You can call me what you like,” John re- 
torted. “I do not believe in one law for the 
woman and another for the man. If a man 
wants a woman, and we all do more or less, it 
seems to me that he ought to wait until he 
finds one whom he is content to make the 
mother of his children.” 

Graillot nodded ponderously. 

“ Something like this I suspected,” he ad- 
mitted. “I felt that there was something ex- 
traordinary and unusual about you. If I dared, 
my young friend, I would write a play about 
you; but then no one would believe it. Now 
tell me something. I have heard your prin- 
ciples. We are face to face—men, brothers, 
and friends. Do you live up to them?” 

“T have always done so,” John declared. 

Graillot wag silent for several moments, 
Then he opened his lips to speak and abruptly 
closed them. His face suddenly underwent an 
extraordinary change. A few seconds ago his 
attitude had been that of a professor examining 
some favorite object of study; now a more 
personal note had humanized his expression. 
Whatever thought or reflection it was that had 
come into his mind, it had plainly startled him. 

“ Who is the woman?” he asked breathlessly. 

“ There is no secret about it, so far as I am 
concerned,” John answered. “It is Louise 
Maurel. I thought you must have guessed.” 

The two men looked at each other in silence 
for some moments. Out on the river a little 
tug was hooting vigorously. The roar of the 
Strand came faintly into the room. Upon the 
mantelpiece a very ornate French clock was 
ticking lightly. All these sounds seemed sud- 
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denly accentuated. They beat time to a silence 
almost tragical in its intensity. 

Graillot took out his handkerchief and 
dabbed his forehead. He had written many 
plays, and the dramatic instinct was strongly 
developed in him. 

“ Louise!” he muttered under his breath. 

“ She is very different, I know,” John went 
on, after a moment’s hesitation. “ She is very 
clever and a great artist, and she lives in an 
atmosphere of which, a few months ago, I knew 
nothing. I have come up here to try to un- 
derstand, to try to get a little nearer to her.” 

There was another silence, this time almost 
an awkward one. Then Graillot rose suddenly 
to his feet. 

“T will respect your confidence,” he 
promised, holding out his hand. “ Have no 
fear of that. I am due now at the theater. 
Your tea is excellent, and such little cakes I 
never tasted before.” 

“ You will wish me good luck?” 

“No!” 

“Why not?” 
startled. 

“ Because,” Graillot pronounced, “ from 
what I have seen and know of you both, there 
are no two people in this world less suitable 
for each other.” 

“Look here,’ John expostulated, “I don’t 
want you to go away thinking so. You don’t 
understand what this means to me.” 

“Perhaps not, my friend,” Graillot replied, 
“but remember that it is at least my trade to 
understand men and women, I have known 
Louise Maurel since she was a child.” 

“Then it is I whom you don’t understand.” 

“That may be so,” Graillot confessed. 
“ One makes mistakes. Let us leave it at that. 
You are a young man of undeveloped tempera- 
ment. You may be capable of much which at 
present I do not find in you.” 

“ Tell me the one quality in which you con- 
sider me most lacking,” John begged. “ You 
think that I am narrow, too old-fashioned in 
my views? Perhaps I am, but, on the other 
hand, I am very anxious to learn and absorb 
all that is best in this wider life. You can’t 
really call me prejudiced. I hated the stage 
before I came to London, but during the last 
few months no one has been a more as- 
siduous theatergoer. I understand better than 
I did, and my views are immensely modified. 
I admit that Louise is a great artist, I admit 
that she has wonderful talents. I am even 
willing, if she wished it, to allow her to remain 
for a time upon the stage. What could I say 
more? I want you on my side, Graillot.” 
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“ And I,” Graillot replied, as he shook his 
friend’s hand and hurried off, “ want only to 
be on the side that will mean happiness for you 
both.” 

He left the room a little abruptly. John 
walked back to the window, oppressed with a 
sense of something almost ominous in the 
Frenchman’s manner, something which he 
could not fathom, against which he struggled 
in vain. Side by side with it, there surged into 
his memory the disquietude which his present 
relations with Louise had developed. She was 
always charming when she had any time to 
spare—sometimes almost affectionate. On the 
other hand, he was profoundly conscious of 
her desire to keep him at arm’s length for the 
present. 

He had accepted her decision without a 
murmur. He made but few efforts to see her 
alone, and when they met he made no special 
claim upon her notice. He was serving his 
apprenticeship doggedly and faithfully. Yet 
there were times like the present when he found 
his task both hateful and difficult. 

He walked aimlessly backward and forward, 
chafing against the restraint of the narrow 
walls and the low ceiling. A sudden desire 
had seized him to fly back to the hills, wreathed 
in mist though they might be; to struggle on 
his way through the blinding rain, to drink 
down long gulps of his own purer, less civilized 
atmosphere. 

The telephone-bell rang. He placed the 
receiver to his ear almost mechanically, 

“ Who is it?” he asked. 

“ Lady Hilda Mulloch is asking for you, sir,” 
the hall-porter announced. 


Lady Hilda peered around John’s room 
through her lorgnette, and did not hesitate 
to express her dissatisfaction. 

“My dear man,” she exclaimed, “ what 
makes you live in a hotel? Why don’t you 
take rooms of your own and furnish them? 
Surroundings like these are destructive to one’s 
individuality.” 

“ Well, you see,” John explained, as he drew 
an easy chair up to the fire for his guest, “ my 
stay in London is only a temporary one, and it 
hasn’t seemed worth while to settle anywhere.” 

She stretched out her graceful body in front 
of the fire and raised her veil. She was very 
smartly dressed, as usual. Her white-topped 
boots and white silk stockings, which she 
seemed to have no objection to displaying, were 
of the latest vogue. The chinchilla around her 
neck and in her little toque was most becoming. 
She seemed to bring with her an atmosphere 
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indefinable, in its way, but distinctly attractive. 
Brisk in her speech, a little commanding in her 
manner, she was still essentially feminine. 

John, at her direct invitation, had called 
upon her once or twice since their meeting at 
the opera, and he had found her, from the first, 
more attractive than any other society woman 
of his acquaintance. None the less, he was a 
little taken aback at her present visit. 

“ Exactly why are you here, anyhow?” she 
demanded. “I feel sure that Eugéne told me 
the reason which had brought you from your 
wilds, but I have forgotten it.” 

“For one thing,” John replied, “I have 
come because I don’t want to appear preju- 
diced, and the fact that I had never spent a 
month in London, or even a week, seemed a 
little narrow-minded.” 

“What’s the real attraction?” Lady Hilda 
asked. “ It is a woman, isn’t it?” 

“T am very fond of a woman who is in 
London,” John admitted. “ Perhaps it is true 
that I am here on her account,” 

Lady Hilda withdrew from her muff a gold 
cigarette-case and a little box of matches. 

“Order some mixed vermuth with lemon 
for me, please,” she begged. “I have been 
shopping, and I hate tea. I don’t know why I 
came to see you. I suddenly thought of it 
when I was in Bond Street.” 

“Tt was very kind of you,” John said. “If 
I had known that you cared about seeing me, 
I would have come to you with pleasure.” 

“What does it matter?” she answered. 
“You are thinking, perhaps, that I risk my 
reputation in coming to a young man’s rooms? 
Those things do not count for me. Ever since 
I was a child I have done exactly as I liked, 
and people have shrugged their shoulders and 
said, ‘ Ah, well, it is only Lady Hilda!’ I have 
been six months away from civilization, big- 
game shooting, and haven’t seen a white wom- 
an. It didn’t matter, because it was I. I 
traveled around the world with a most delight- 
ful man who was writing a book, but it didn’t 
affect my reputation in the slightest. I am 
quite convinced that if I chose to take you off 
to Monte Carlo with me next week and spend 
a month with you there, I should get my pass 
to the royal enclosure at Ascot when I returned, 
and my invitation to the next court ball, even 
in this era of starch. You see, they would 
say, ‘It is only Lady Hilda!’” 

The waiter brought the vermuth, which his 
visitor sipped contentedly. 

“So there is a woman, is there?” she went 
on, looking across the room at her companion. 
“ Have you committed yourself already, then? 
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Don’t you remember what I told you the first 
night we met after the opera—that it is well 
to wait?” 

“ Yes, I remember,” John admitted. 

“T meant it.” 

He laughed good-humoredly, yet not without 
some trace of self-consciousness. 

“The mischief was done then,” he said. 

“ Couldn’t it be undone?” she asked lazily. 
“Or are you one of those tedious people who 
are faithful forever? Fidelity,” she continued, 
knocking the ash from her cigarette, “ is really, 
to my mind, the most bourgeois of vices. It 
comes from a want of elasticity in the emo- 
tional fibers. Nothing in life has bored me so 
much as the faithfulness of my lovers.” 

“ You ought to put all this into one of your 
books,” John suggested. 

“T probably shall, when I write my reminis- 
cences,” she replied. “Tell me about this 
woman. And don’t stand about in that restless 
way at the other end of the room. Bring a 
chair close to me—there, close to my side!” 

John obeyed, and his visitor contemplated 
him thoughtfully through a little cloud of 
tobacco-smoke. 

“ Yes,” she decided, “there is no use deny- 
ing it. You are hatefully good-looking, and 


somehow or other I think your clothes have 


improved you. You have a little more air than 
when you first came to town. Are you quite 
sure that you haven’t made up your mind about 
this woman in a hurry?” 

“ Quite sure,” John laughed. “I suppose I 
am rather an idiot, but I am addicted to the 
vice of which you were speaking.” 

She nodded. 

“ T should imagine,” she said, “ that you were 
not an adept in the art of flirtation. Is it true 
that the woman is Louise Maurel?” 

“Quite true,” John replied. 

“ But don’t you know—” 

She broke off abruptly. She saw the face of 
the man by her side suddenly change, and her 
instinct warned her of the danger into which 
she was rushing. 

“You surprise*me very much,” she said. 
“ Louise Maurel is a very wonderful woman, 
but she seems to spend the whole of her time 
with my cousin, the prince.” 

“They are, without doubt, very friendly,” 
John assented. “ They have a good many in- 
terests in common, and the prince is connected 
with the syndicate which finances the theater. 
I do not imagine, however, that the prince 
wishes to marry -her, or she him.” 

Lady Hilda began to laugh, softly, but as 
if genuinely amused. John sat and watched her 
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in ominous silence. Not the flicker of a smile 
parted his set lips. His visitor, however, was 
undisturbed. She leaned over and patted his 
hand. 

“Simple Simon!” she murmured, leaning a 
little toward him. “If you go on looking like 
that, I shall pat your cheeks, too. You are 
really much too nice-looking to wear such 
thunder-clouds!” 

“Perhaps if we chose some other subject 
of conversation—” John said stiffly. 

“Oh, dear me!” she interrupted. “ Very 
well! You really are a most trying person, 
you know. I put up with a great deal from 
you.” 

John was silent. Her face darkened a little, 
and an angry light flashed in her eyes. 

“ Well, I’ll leave you alone, if you like,” she 
decided, tossing her cigarette into the grate. 
“ If my friendship isn’t worth having, let it go. 
It hasn’t often been offered in vain. There 
are more men in London than I could count 
who would go down on their knees for such a 
visit as I am paying you. And you—you,” she 
added, with a little tremble of real anger in her 
tone, “ you’re too hatefully polite and priggish! 
Come and ring the bell for the lift. I am 
going!” 

She slid gracefully to her feet, shook the 
cigarette ash from heft clothes, and picked up 
her muff. 

“You really are an egregious, thick-headed, 
obstinate countryman,” she declared, as she 
moved toward the door. “ You haven’t either 
manners or sensibility. I am a perfect idiot 
to waste my time upon you. I wouldn’t have 
done it,” she added, as he followed her dumbly 
down the corridor, “if I hadn’t rather liked 
you!” 

“T am very sorry,” he declared. “I don’t 
know quite what I have done. I do appreciate 
your friendship. You have been very kind to 
me indeed.” 

She hesitated as his finger touched the bell 
of the lift, and glanced at the watch on her 
wrist. 

“ Well,” she said, “ if you want to be friends, 
I will give you one last chance. I am doing 
what sounds rather a ghastly thing—I am 
having a little week-end party down at my 
cottage at Bourne End. It will be rather like 
camping out, but some interesting people are 
coming. Will you motor down on Saturday 
evening and stay till Sunday night or Mon- 
day?” 

“T shall be very pleased indeed,” John re- 
plied. “It is very good of you to ask me. 
When I come, I’d like, if I may,” he went on, 
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“to tell you about myself, and why I am here, 
and about Louise.” 

She sighed, and watched the top of the lift 
as it came up. Then she dropped her veil. 

“ You will find me,” she assured him, as she 
gave him the tips of her fingers, “ a most sym- 
pathetic listener.” 


Louise and Sophy came to dine that eve- 
ning with John in the grill-room at the Milan. 
They arrived a little late and were still in 
morning clothes. Louise was looking pale and 
tired, and her greeting was almost listless. 

“We are dead beat,” Sophy exclaimed. 
“We've been having a secret rehearsal this 
afternoon without Graillot, and he came in 
just as we were finishing. He was perfectly 
furious!” 

“He was here to tea with me,” John re- 
marked as he led the way to. their table. 

“ My dear man,” Louise exclaimed, “ if you 
could have kept him half an hour longer you'd 
have earned our undying gratitude! You see, 
there are several little things on which we 
shall never agree, he and myself and the rest 
of the company; so we decided to run over 
certain passages in the way we intend to do 
them, without him. Of course, he saw through 
it all when he arrived, tore up his manuscript 


on the stage, and generally behaved like: a 
madman.” 

“T am sorry,” John said, as they took their 
seats and he handed Louise the menu of the 


dinner that he had ordered. “ Won't the play 
be produced to-morrow night, then?” 

“Oh, it will be produced all right,” Louise 
told him; “ but you don’t know how we've all 
worn ourselves out, trying to make that old 
bear see reason. We've had to give way on 
one scene, as it is. What a delightful little 
dinner, John! You're spoiling us. You know 
how I love that big white asparagus. And 
strawberries, too! Well, I think we’ve earned 
it anyhow, Sophy!” 

“You have,” the latter declared. “ You 
were the only one who could soothe Graillot 
at all.” 

“TI can get my way with most people,” 
Louise remarked languidly; “but it simply 
means that the more difficult they are, the 
more you have to spend yourself in getting it. 
John,” she went on, after a moment’s pause, 
“ you are coming to-morrow night, I suppose?” 

“Of course. Didn’t I take my box two 
months ago?” 

“And now that my part after the first act 
has been cut out, I am coming with him,” 
Sophy put in. “I may, mayn’t I ?” 
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“ Of course,” John assented. 

Louise sighed dejectedly. 

“T am not at all sure that I shall like having 
you there,” she said. “I shouldn’t be at all 
surprised if it made me nervous.” 

He laughed incredulously. 

“It’s all very well,” she went on, watching 
the champagne poured into her glass, “ but you 
won’t like the play, you know.” 

“ Perhaps I sha’n’t understand it altogether,” 
John agreed. “It’s very subtle, and, as you 
know, I don’t find problem plays of that sort 
particularly attractive; but with you in it, you 
can’t imagine that I sha’n’t find it interesting!” 

“We were talking about it, coming up in 
the taxi,” Louise continued, “ and we came to 
the conclusion that you’d hate it. We've had 
to give way to Graillot with regard to the last 
act. Of course, there is really nothing in it, 
but I don’t know just what you will say.” 

“Well, you needn’t be afraid that I shall 
stand up in my box and order the performance 
to cease,” John assured them, smiling. “ Be- 
sides, I am not quite such an idiot, Louise. I 
know very well that you may have to say and 
do things on the stage which in private life 
would offend your taste and your sense of 
dignity. I am quite reconciled to that. I am 
prepared to accept everything you do and 
everything that you say. There! I can’t say 
more than that, can 1?” 

Louise smiled at him almost gratefully. She 
drew her hand over his, caressingly. 

“You are a dear!” she declared. “ You've 
really made me feel much more comfortable. 
Now please tell me what you have been doing 
all day.” 

“ Well, Graillot came in and spent most of 
the afternoon,” John answered. “ Since then, 
Lady Hilda Mulloch has been here.” 

Louise looked up quickly. 

“ What, here in your rooms?” 

“T didn’t ask her,” John said. “ I have been 
to see her once or twice, and she has been 
very nice, but I never dreamed of her coming 
here.” 

“ Shameless hussy!” Sophy exclaimed, as she 
set down her wine-glass. “ Didn’t you tell her 
that Louise and I are the only two women in 
London who have the entrée to your rooms?” 

“T am afraid it didn’t occur to me to tell 
her that,” John confessed, smiling. “ All the 
same, I was surprised to see her. It was just 
a whim, I think.” 

“She is a clever woman,” Louise sighed. 
“She won’t know me—I can’t imagine why. 
She is a cousin of the prince, too, you know.” 

“She is very amusing,” John agreed. “I 
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have met some interesting people at her house, 
too. She has asked me down to Bourne End 
for this next week-end—the week-end you are 
spending with Mrs. Faraday,” he continued, 
glancing toward Louise. 

Louise nodded. She looked at John critically. 

“ Quite a success in town, isn’t he?” she re- 
marked to Sophy. “ People tumble over one 
another to get invitations for her week-end 
parties in the season. I must say I never heard 
of going down to Bourne End in February, 
though.” 

“The idea seemed rather pleasant to me,” 
John confessed. “So many of you people 
know nothing of the country except just in 
the summer!” 

“If John gets talking about the country,” 
Louise said, “we shall not be allowed our 
proper share in the conversation for the rest 
of the evening. The question is, are we to 
allow him to go down to Bourne End? Lady 
Hilda isn’t exactly a Puritan where your sex is 
concerned, you know, John.” 

“ She’ll expect you to flirt with her,” Sophy 
insisted. 

“She won’t,” John replied. “I have told 
her that I am in love with Louise.” 

“ Was there ever such a man in the world?” 
Louise exclaimed. “Tell me, what did Lady 
Hilda say to that?” 

“ Not much,” he answered. “ She suggested 
that her cousin had a prior claim on you.” 

Louise laid down her knife and fork. Her 
left hand clutched the piece of toast which 
was lying by her side. She began to crumble 
it up into small pieces. 

“What did Lady Hilda say exactly?” she 
insisted. 

“Nothing much,” John replied. “She 
seemed surprised when I mentioned your name. 
I asked her why, and she told me, or rather 
she hinted, that you and the prince are very 
great friends.” 

“ Anything more?” 

“Nothing at all. 


I pointed out that the 
prince is interested in theatrical affairs, and 
that he is the chief member of the syndicate 


that runs the theaters. She seemed to un- 
derstand.” 

There was a brief silence. Louise was once 
more looking a little tired. She changed the 
subject abruptly, and only returned to it when 
John was driving home with her. 

“Do you know,” she said, after a long 
silence, “ I am not at all sure that I want you 
to go to Lady Hilda’s!” 

“Then I won't,” he promised with alacrity. 
“T’ll do just as you say.” 
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Louise sat quite still, thinking, looking 
through the rain-splashed windows of the 
taxicab. = 

“You have only to say the word,” John con- 
tinued. “I should be flattered to think that 
you cared.” 

“Tt isn’t that. Lady Hilda is very clever, 
and she is used to having her own way. I am 
afraid!” _ 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of nothing,” Louise declared suddenly. 
“ Go, by all means, John. I am simply a little 
idiot when I give way for a moment to such 
poisonous thoughts. Lady Hilda can say what 
she likes about anybody or anything. It really 
doesn’t matter at all whether you go to Bourne 
End or not.” 

“T don’t quite understand you,” John con- 
fessed; “ but if you mean that you are afraid 
of anything Lady Hilda might say to me about 
you, why, I feel inclined to laugh at you. Lady 
Hilda,” he added, with a touch of intuition, “ is 
far too clever a woman to make such a 
mistake.” 

“TI believe you are right,” Louise agreed. 
“T shall pin my faith to Lady Hilda’s clever- 
ness and to your—fidelity. Go and spend your 
week-end there, by all means. I only wish I 
wasn’t bound to go to the Faradays’, but that 
can’t possibly be helped. Come and lunch with 
me on Monday,” she added impulsively, “ It 
seems a long time since we had a little talk 
together.” 

He suddenly held her to him, and she met 
his lips unresistingly. It was the first time he 
had even attempted anything of the sort for 
months. 

“You are a dear, John!” she said, a little 
wistfully. “I am terribly divided in my 
thoughts about you. Just now I feel that I 
have only one wish—that I could give you all 
that you want, all that you deserve!” 

He was very loverlike. She was once more 
a slight, quivering thing in his arms. 

“ Why need we wait any longer?” he begged. 
“If we told every one to-night—to-morrow— 
the Faradays would not expect you to keep 
your engagement.” 

She shook herself free from him, but her 
smile was almost a compensation. The taxicab 
had stopped opposite her door, and her servant 
came hurrying out. 

“ Until Monday!” she murmured. 


XXI 
Ear y on the following morning John glided 


out of London in his two-seated racing-car, on 
his way to Bourne End. The white mist that 
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hung over the streets and parks and obscured 
the sky passed away as he left the suburbs 
behind him. With his first glimpse of the 
country came a welcome change. There were 
little flecks of blue in the firmament above 
him, a distinct if somewhat watery sunshine, 
and a soft buoyancy in the air, almost an an- 
ticipation of spring. 

John leaned back in his seat, filled with an 
unexpected sense of contentment. After all, 
this week-end visit would probably turn out to 
be pleasant enough, and on Monday night the 
play was to be produced at last. He felt that 
for weeks Louise had been living in an atmos- 
phere of high tension. He himself had begun 
to realize the nervous excitement of a first 
night, when the work of many months is at last 
presented in its concrete form. He was con- 
tent to believe that all that had depressed him 
in Louise’s demeanor had been due to this 
cause—to anxiety about her success, to the ar- 
tistic dissatisfaction evolved by the struggle 
between her desire to conform to the prejudices 
of the critics and her wish to present truthfully 
the work of the great French dramatist. Once 
it was all over and the verdict given, relaxa- 
tion would come. He was content to wait. 


He had no trouble in finding Lady Hilda’s 
cottage in Bourne End—a long, white bunga- 


low-looking building, surrounded by a little 
stream which led down to the river. A man 
servant took his dressing-case from the back 
of the car and showed him the way to the 
garage. Lady Hilda herself came strolling up 
the lawn and waved her hand. 

“Now what about my week-end on the 
river?” she exclaimed, as they shook hands. 
“Isn't it delightful? I have ordered lunch 
early—do you mind?—and I thought, if you 
felt energetic, it’s not too cold for you to take 
me out on the river; or, if you feel lazy, I'll 
take you.” 

“T am not much of an oarsman,” John told 
her, “ but I certainly won’t ask you to pull me 
about!” 

She led him into the little dining-room and 
answered the question in his eyes when he saw 
the table laid for two. 

“Colonel and Mrs. Dauncey are coming 
down this afternoon,” she said, “and my 
brother Fred will be here in time for dinner. 
I wired to Mrs. Henderson—the woman who 
writes novels, you know—to come down, too, 
if she can, but I haven’t heard from her. I 
have been looking at the river this morning, 
and it’s almost like glass; and I can see little 
specks of green in the flower-beds where my 
bulbs are coming up. Richards will show you 
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your room now, if you like, and we'll have 
lunch in ten minutes.” 

John found his cottage bedroom, with its 
view of the river, delightful, and at luncheon 
Lady Hilda showed him the side of herself that 
he liked best. She talked of her travels, and 
of big-game shooting. Afterward they saun- 
tered out to the stream, and John, selecting the 
more stable of the two boats moored to the 
little landing-stage, pulled out into the river. 
Lady Hilda, in a fur coat, leaned back on a 
pile of cushions and watched him, with a 
cigarette between her lips. He found the ex- 
ercise stimulating and delightful. Some of the 
color which he had lost came back to his 
cheeks. 

“ Aren’t you sorry,” she asked him once, as 
they paused to look across a vista of green 
meadows toward a distant range of hills, “ for 
the people who see nothing in the country ex- 
cept in summer? Look at those lines of bare, 
sad trees, the stillness of it all, and yet the 
softness; and think what it will soon be, think 
what there is underneath, ready to burst into 
life as the weeks go on! I always come down 
here early, just to watch the coming of spring- 
time. That wood to our left, with its bare, 
brown undergrowth, will soon show little 
flushes of pinky-yellow, and then a few days 
more sunshine and the primroses will be there. 
And you see, higher up, that wood where the 
trees stand so far apart? A little later still, 
the wild hyacinths will be like a blue carpet 
there. In the garden we begin with little 
rings of white snowdrops; then the crocuses 
come up in lines, yellow and purple; and the 
daffodils; and then, on those beds behind, the 
hyacinths. When the wind blows from the 
south, the perfume of them, as you pass down 
the river, is simply wonderful. Be careful, 
if you are turning round. There’s a strong 
current here.” 

John nodded. He was watching his hostess 
a little curiously. 

“T had no idea,” he said simply, “ that you 
cared about flowers and that sort of thing.” 

She threw her cigarette away and looked at 
him for a moment without speaking. 

“You see, you don’t really understand me 
very well,” she remarked. 

The twilight was coming on as they turned 
into their own little stream, and gleams of 
light shot from the windows of the few houses 
that were open. As they strolled up the lawn, 
they could see a rose-shaded lamp and a silver 
tea-equipage set out in Lady Hilda’s sitting- 
room. 

“No one arrived yet, I see,” she remarked 
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carelessly, as they entered the cottage. “I'll 
play you a game of billiards as soon as we have 
had tea.” 

John, who had thoroughly enjoyed his ex- 
ercise, sat in a low chair by her side, drank 
innumerable small cups of tea, and ate but- 
tered toast in thin strips. When they had 
finished, Lady Hilda rose. 

“Go and knock the balls about for a few 
minutes,” she begged. “‘I am going to put 
on a more comfortable gown. If the Daunceys 
come, you can entertain them. I played a 
round of golf this morning before you came.” 

John made his way into the comfortable 
billiard-room, at one end of which a wood fire 
was burning, lit a cigarette, and took out a 
cue. Presently Lady Hilda returned. She was 
wearing a rose-colored tea-gown, and once 
more John caught a glimpse of something in 
her eyes, as she looked at him, which puzzled 
him. 

“T am a little gaudy, I am afraid,” she 
laughed, as she took a cue from the rack, “ but 
so comfortable! How many will you give me 
in a hundred?” 

“T have never seen you play,” John re- 
minded her. “I am not much good myself.” 

They played two games, and John had hard 
work to escape defeat. As they were com- 
mencing the third, the butler entered the room, 
bearing a telegram. Lady Hilda took it from 
the salver, glanced at it, and threw it into 
the fire. 

“What a nuisance!” she exclaimed. 
Daunceys can’t come.” 

John, who was enjoying himself very much, 
murmured only a word or two of polite regret. 
He had never got over his distaste for meeting 
strangers. 

“Can’t-be helped, I suppose,” Lady Hilda 
remarked. “ There is nothing from Flo Hen- 
derson yet. We'll have one more game, and 
then I'll ring her up.” 

They played another game of billiards, and 
sat by the fire for a little while. The silence 
outside, and the air of repose about the place, 
were delightful to John after several months of 
London. 

“T wonder you ever leave here,” he said. 

She laughed softly. 

“You forget that I am a lone woman. Soli- 
tude, as our dear friend wrote in hex last novel, 
is a paradise for two, but is an irritant for one.” 

There was a short silence, For the first time 
since his arrival John’s tranquillity was a little 
disturbed. There was something almost pa- 
thetic in the expression which had flashed for 
a moment over his hostess’s face. Was she 
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really lonely, he wondered? Perhaps she had 
some sort of unhappy love history underneath 
her rather hard exterior. He was disposed just 
then to judge the whole world charitably, and 
he had never believed the stories which people 
were so anxious to tell of her. He felt no 
desire to pursue the subject. 

“T have never read any of Mrs. Henderson’s 
books,” he remarked. 

She stretched out an arm, took a volume 
from the swinging table by her side, and threw 
it across to him. 

“You can glance through that while you 
dress,” she said. 

A gong rang through the house a few mo- 
ments later, and the butler brought in two 
cocktails on a little silver tray. 

“We are having quite a solitude @ deux, 
aren’t we?” Lady Hilda remarked, as she 
raised her glass. “I'll go and ring up Flo on 
my way up-stairs.” 

They parted a few minutes later, and John 
went up to his room. He found his clothes 
carefully laid out, a bright fire burning, and a 
bath-room leading from his bedroom. He 
dressed in somewhat leisurely fashion, and the 
dinner-gong rang as he descended the stairs. 
He could hear Lady Hilda’s voice talking on 
the telephone, and made his way to her little 
room. She had just laid down the receiver. 

“Tt seems,” she said, “that you and I are 
the only people who appreciate the country 
at this time of the year. I have just been 
talking to Flo. She declares that nothing in 
the world would tempt her down here. She is 
convinced that all the trees are dropping with 
damp, and that the mud is inches deep. She 
won't believe a single word about the sun- 
shine.” 

“She isn’t coming, then?” 

Lady Hilda shook her head. 

“Fred is our last hope as a chaperon,” she 
remarked carelessly, as she took his arm. “I 
expect he’ll turn up later.” 

Dinner—which, as John observed when they 
entered the room, was laid only for two—was 
served at a small, round table drawn pleasant- 
ly up to the fire. John, who had never ad- 
mired his hostess more, put all disquieting 
thoughts behind him and thoroughly enjoyed 
the dainty meal. The pleasant warmth of 
the room, the excellent champagne, and Lady 
Hilda’s amusing conversation, unlocked his 
tongue. He talked much more freely than 
usual of his life in Cumberland, of the various 
half-formed plans which he had made as to 
the spending of his unexpected fortune, of the 
new pleasure he found in motoring, of his 
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almost pathetic efforts to understand and ap- 
preciate the town life which at heart he hated. 
A clever listener, like most good talkers, Lady 
Hilda frequently encouraged him with a sym- 
pathetic word or two. 

They were sitting over their coffee and 
liqueurs in two great easy chairs drawn up to 
the fire, when John glanced at the clock with 
a little start. 

“Why, it’s nearly ten o’clock!” he ex- 
claimed. “ What on earth can have become 
of your brother?” 

Almost as he spoke the telephone-bell rang. 
It stood on a little table behind him. Lady 
Hilda, who was leaning back in her chair in 
an attitude of luxurious repose, pointed lazily 
to it. 

“ Answer it for me, there’s a dear man,” 
she begged. 

John took up the receiver. He recognized 
the voice at once—it was Lady Hilda’s brother 


who spoke. 
“T say, is Lady Hilda there?” he asked. 
“Yes, where are you?” John replied, “I 


am John Strangewey. We have been expect- 
ing you all the evening.” 

“ Expecting me?” was the reply. “ What on 
earth are you talking about? And what are 
you doing in the wilderness?” 

“T am spending the week-end with your 
sister,” John replied. “I understood that you 
were coming.” 

The young man at the other end laughed 
derisively. 

“ Something better to do, old chap!” he said. 
“T am dining with Flo Henderson—just speak- 
ing from her flat. Send Hilda along, there’s 
a good fellow.” 

John turned around. His eyes met Lady 
Hilda’s, and he understood. He handed the 
receiver to her in silence. Of the conversa- 
tion which passed he scarcely heard a word. 
As soon as it began, in fact, he left the room 
and went across the hall to the billiard-room. 
The lights were already lit, and cues, ready 
chalked, were standing by the table. 

John went through a few moments of dis- 
mayed wonder. He glanced out of the window 
toward the garage, which was all in darkness. 
He heard the soft sweep of Lady Hilda’s skirts 
across the hall, the closing of the door as she 
entered. Her eyes met his, as he turned 


around, with something of challenge in them. 
Her lips were curved in a faintly ironical 
smile, 
“Well?” she exclaimed, a little defiantly. 
“ Shall I telephone to London for a chaperon?” 
“Not unless you think it necessary.” John 
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replied, suddenly feeling the fire of battle in 
his blood. “I can assure you that I am to be 
trusted. On the other hand, if you prefer it, 
I can motor back to town; or I can go to the 
inn, and come and take you on the river in 
the morning.” 

It was obvious that she was a little sur- 
prised. She came over to him, put her hands 
upon the billiard-table, and looked up into his 
face. 

“Don’t be a goose,” she begged, “ and 
please don’t imagine foolish things. I suppose 
my telegram to Fred must have gone wrong. 
Anyhow, I don’t think we need anybody else. 
We've got along very well so far to-day, 
haven’t we?” 

“T’ve enjoyed every moment of it,” John 
declared cheerfully, “and I am looking for- 
ward more than I can tell you to beating you 
at billiards, to sleeping once more with my 
windows wide open and no smuts, and to 
having another pull on that river in the morn- 
ing. Let me give you fifteen this time. I 
want to play my best!” 

She took up her cue with a little sigh of 
half-puzzled relief. They played two games, 
the second one at John’s insistence. Then the 
butler brought in whisky and soda. 

“Ts there anything further to-night, 
madam?” he asked, after he had arranged the 
tray. 

“ Nothing,” Lady Hilda answered. “ You 
can go to bed.” 

They played the last game almost in silence. 
Then Lady Hilda replaced her cue in the rack 
and threw herself into one of the easy chairs. 

“ Bring me a whisky-and-soda,” she said. 
“ We'll have one cigarette before we go to bed.” 

John obeyed her, and sat by her side. She 
looked at him a little questioningly. His un- 
hesitating acceptance of the situation had puz- 
zled her. There was nothing but the slightest 
change in his manner to denote his realization 
of the fact that the house-party was a sham. 

“TI believe you are cross,” she exclaimed 
suddenly. 

“On the contrary,” John replied, “I have 
had a thoroughly delightful day.” 

“You don’t like people who tell fibs,” she 
went on. “ You know quite well, now, that 
my house-party was a farce. I never asked 
the Daunceys, I never sent a telegram to Fred. 
It was simply rotten luck that he rang me 
up. I asked you down here to spend the 
week-end with me—alone.” 

He looked her in the face, without the 
slightest change of expression. 

“ Then I think that it was exceedingly nice 
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of you,” he said, “and I appreciate the com- 
pliment. Really,” he went on, with a smile, 
“T think we are quite safe, aren’t we? You 
are known as a man-hater, and you are al- 
lowed special privileges because you are what 
you are. And I am known to be in love with 
another woman.” 

She frowned slightly. 

“ Does the whole world, then, know of your 
infatuation?” she asked. 

“Tt may know, for all I care,” John replied 
simply. “I am hoping that after Monday 
Louise will let me announce it.” 

There was a short silence. A portion of the 
log fell to the hearth, and John carefully re- 
placed it upon the fire. 

“Do you remember,” she asked, dropping 
her voice almost to a whisper, “ what I said 
to you the first night we met at Covent Gar- 
den, before I had any particular interest in 
you, before I had come to like you?” 

John made no reply. Why did she again re- 
mind him of what she had said that night? 

“T advised you,” she went on, “not to be 
too rash. I think I told you that there were 
better things.” 

“There is no better thing in the world,” 
John said simply, “ than to give every feeling 
of which you are capable to the woman you 
love.” 

She frowned and threw her cigarette into 
the hearth. 

“You talk,” she declared, “either like 
George Alexander on the stage, or like a 
country bumpkin! Why doesn’t some one 
teach you the manners of civilized life?” 

“Lady Hilda,” he replied, “I am _ past 
teaching. You see, the fact of it is that a 
country bumpkin is exactly what I am.” 

She turned her white shoulder away from 
him. 

“ You will find a candle on the hall table,” 
she snapped. 

John rose at once to his feet. 

“ It’s your delightful country air, I suppose,” 
he said. “I am sorry if I betrayed my sleepi- 
ness, however. Good night!” 

Lady Hilda made no answer. John looked 
backward from the door. She had kicked off 
her slipper and was warming her foot before 
the fire. 

“ Good night!” he repeated. “I am going 
to wake like a giant in the morning, and pull 
you just as far as you like up the river!” 

He closed the door, lit a candle, and made 
his way to his room. As soon as he was 
there he locked the door and flung the window 
wide open. Resting his elbows upon the 
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window-sill, he looked out at the soft, misty 
darkness. He had the sensation of having 
been through some undignified fight, in which 
even victory savored of shame. He felt a 
quivering consciousness, half indignant, half 
irritated, of having been forced into an im- 
possible situation. 

Presently he began to undress. He moved 
about on tiptoe, and found himself continually 
listening. He heard Lady Hilda come out 
from the billiard-room below, heard her strike 
a match as she lit a candle, heard her coming 
up the stairs. He stood quite still. Sudden- 
ly he saw the handle of his door turned 
softiy—once, and then again. He watched it 
with fascinated, almost horrified eyes. The 
door was shaken slightly. A voice from out- 
side called him. 

“ Good night!” 

He made no reply. The handle ceased to 
rattle. He heard retreating footsteps, the 
opening and closing of Lady Hilda’s door. 

XXII 

Joun was awakened the next morning by 
the sound of rain against his window. He 
got out of bed and looked upon a scene of 
desolation. The clouds hung low, and rain 
was coming down in level sheets. The lawns 
and gardens which yesterday had had the air 
of waiting for the spring were to-day a sodden 
wilderness, 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
butler brought in his tea. 

“Lady Hilda sends her compliments, sir,” 
he announced, “and as the morning is so un- 
favorable she will not rise until eleven o'clock. 
Breakfast will be ready down-stairs at half 
past nine, or can be served in your room.” 

“ Thank you, I'll come down,” John replied. 

He bathed and shaved himself, he even 
packed his own clothes. Then he left the 
room, descending the stairs softly, and glancing 
furtively at the door of Lady Hilda’s room 
with the air almost of a guilty schoolboy. He 
breakfasted alone and spent the morning in 
the billiard-room until Lady Hilda appeared. 

“T am a terrible hostess, am I not?” she 
said apologetically, as she opened the door; 
“but what is there to be done? The weather 
is too hopeless, isn’t it?” 

“ Appalling!” John agreed. “ Still, it’s very 
comfortable in here, and I have just made a 
seventy-one break.” 

“ We'll have a two hundred and fifty up— 
that ought to last until lunch-time,” she sug- 
gested, throwing herself into a chair. “ Give 
me ten minutes, will you? This weather is so 
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depressing. Even the effort of getting up 
seems to have tired me.” 

She threw herself into an easy chair, and 
John tried to concentrate his attention upon 
the balls. More than once, however, he 
glanced across at his hostess. She was look- 
ing older this morning, paler, her face a little 
drawn, her eyes large and soft. She sat look- 
ing into the fire; on her knee were some let- 
ters, at which she scarcely glanced. Presently 
she threw them aside and rang the bell. 

“Bring me a brandy-and-soda and the 
cigarettes,” she told the butler. “Now, Mr. 
Strangewey, I am ready,” she went on, turn- 
ing to John. “Give me fifty in two hundred 
and fifty, if you dare!” 

“We'll try,” he agreed. 

They played until lunch-time, both affecting 
a rapt interest in the game. At the sound of 
the gong Lady Hilda laid down her cue. 

“ We'll finish later,” she suggested. 

John strolled to the window. There were 
some signs of clearing in the sky, although the 
whole place seemed’ still to reek of moisture. 

“ T am afraid I shall have to start soon after 
lunch,” he said. “It will take some time to 
get up to town. I am not a very experienced 
driver, and my car is a little inclined to skid 
on wet roads.” 

She made no remark, and to both of them 
the presence of servants during the meal ap- 
peared to be somewhat of a relief. The coffee 
and liqueurs, however, again were served in 
the billiard-room, and there was a very awk- 
ward silence. For some time Lady Hilda had 
baffled his efforts at ordinary conversation, 
and his last few remarks about the weather 
she had ignored altogether. 

“So you are going up this evening?” she 
said at last. 

“This afternoon, if you don’t mind,” he 
replied, glancing at the clock, and thinking 
of the bliss with which he would turn his car 
out into the road. “I explained, didn’t I, that 
I had an engagement this evening?” 

“Quite right,” she admitted. “All the 
same, you are rather an inconsiderate guest, 
aren’t you, to leave me here alone in this 
swamp?” 

“Come, too?” he suggested. 
you up.” 

“ Thanks,” she replied, “I will.” 

He was a little taken aback, but, after all, 
it was perhaps the simplest way out of his 
difficulties. 

“T’ll take you, with pleasure, if you don’t 
mind being drenched.” 

“TI can stand physical discomforts,” she 
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said. “It’s the other sort of knocks that 
bruise.” 

“Tt won’t be so bad,” he continued, ignoring 
her last speech, “if you wear a mackintosh 
and something thick for your head. Shouldn’t 
wonder if it cleared up presently.” 

Lady Hilda smiled. 

“ T have been out in a shower in Patagonia,” 
she reminded him, “which lasted for three 
weeks. Will it suit you to start in half an 
hour?” 

“ Any time you like,” he agreed. 

She had changed her position a little, and 
he was forced to look at her. 

“Mr. Strangewey,” she said, “I want to 
ask you a question. Are you going to marry 
Louise Maurel?” 

“T am,” he replied, without hesitation; 
least, I hope to do so.” 

She looked at him. for a moment with a 
strange expression. Then she rose to her feet. 
Her lips were quivering. She leaned against 
the mantelpiece, with her forehead upon her 
arms. At first he imagined that she was go- 
ing to weep; then, to his horror, he found that 
she was laughing—half-hysterically, perhaps, 
but still laughing. He drew a step nearer to 
her, but she waved him away. 

“Sit down!” she gasped. “Oh, if I might 
tell this to Henri Graillot! What a play! 
What humor! My friend John Strangewey, I 
congratulate you! You have created a new 
situation in life. Leave me alone, please!” 

She bent forward until her face was com- 
pletely hidden. Her body was shaken. Once 
or twice he fancied that her laughter had 
turned to sobs. When at last she looked up, 
however, there were the remains of an almost 
devilish mirth on her lips. She rang the bell. 

“That is for my maid,” she said. “I am 
now going to change my clothes and let you 
motor me up to London. I shall get some 
fresh air, at any rate, and your car always 
fills me with longing. Amuse yourself, won’t 
you? I shall be an hour getting ready, and I 
will order an early tea.” 

“You wouldn’t care to tell me, I suppose,” 
he asked, “ what is the new situation in life 
which you say I have created?” 

She turned to him from the door. She was 
really a very handsome woman. Her lips were 
most expressive. 

“ My friend,” she said, “if you knew, if 
you understood, the priceless humor of it 
would be gone.” 

She closed the door and left John alone. 
He went back to the billiard-table, but some- 
how or other his skill seemed to have vanished. 
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He had the picture of her face in his mind, the 
subtle meaning of her lips, the mockery of 
her eyes. 


They drove up to London almost in silence. 
It was nearly seven o’clock when John swung 
the little car in Pont Street. It was still rain- 
ing softly. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, “ for my 
week-end, I enjoyed the river immensely 
yesterday afternoon.” 

“ And thank you very much for everything, 
Mr. John Strangewey,” she returned. “ You 
have given me what we are all sighing for, a 
new sensation—not exactly what I expected, 
perhaps, but something new.” 

“T know you think I am a country yokel 
and a fool,” John said; “but I wish you'd 
tell me why you laughed at me in that mys- 
terious fashion.” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt would spoil it,” 
it isn’t for me to tell you. 
son who should.” 

They drew up outside her little house, from 
which came no sign of light. 

“ Will you dine with me to-night?” he asked 
suddenly. 

She turned toward him quickly—and un- 
derstood. 

“ Very nice of you,” she replied lightly. “I 
shall go round to my club. You don’t agree 
with me, somehow. When I look at you or 
think of you, I feel inclined either to laugh 
or cry, and I hate emotions. Don’t get out, 
please. You see, they are opening the door 
already.” ; 

She slipped away and disappeared into her 
house. John drove slowly back toward the 
Milan, Just as he was turning in, a little 
waterproofed figure from the pavement waved 
her hand and called to him. He drew up and 
she hastened to his side. 

“What are you doing here?” Sophy asked. 
“T thought you were spending the week-end 
up the river.” 

“I stayed there last night,” he answered. 
“ To-day—well, look at the weather! I have 
just motored Lady Hilda up.” 

“ And what are you going to do now?” she 
inquired eagerly. 
“Give you 

promptly. 

“Hurrah!” she answered. “I have been 
so bored and miserable that I went and walked 
over Waterloo Bridge in a mackintosh, just 
to get a little air. I'll be round in an hour. 
Will that do?” 


she replied. “ Besides, 
I am the last per- 


some dinner,” he _ replied 
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“ Any time you like,” he agreed; “ the sooner 


the better. I was almost wishing, a few min- 
utes ago,” he went on, “that I could find the 
courage to storm you in your little room. 
Louise is away, and I’m hating myself.” 

“So I am to come and amuse my lord!” 
she laughed. “ Well, I'll come,” she went on 
quickly. “ We’ll sit and you shall imagine that 
I am Louise, and make love to her. Will that 
make you happy?” 

John leaned out of the car. 

“Sophy,” he whispered, as he slipped in his 
clutch, “ just now I do not feel like making 
love to any woman on earth!” 

“Fed up with us, eh?” 


He nodded. 

“ You're different, thank Heaven! Don’t be 
late,” 

—— Me, XXIII 


“Tus is very nearly my idea of perfect 
happiness,” Sophy murmured, as she leaned 
across the table and listened idly while John 
ordered the dinner. “Give me very little to 
eat, John, and talk a great deal to me. I am 
depressed about myself and worried about 
everything!” 

“And I,” he declared, “am just beginning 
to breathe again. I don’t think I understand 
women, Sophy.” 

“'Wasn’t your week-end party a success?” 
she asked. 

“ Not altogether,” he confessed; “ but don’t 
let’s talk about it. Tell me what is depressing 
you.” 

“About myself, or things generally?” 

“ Yourself, first.” 

“ Well, the most respectable young man you 
ever knew in your life, who lives in Bath, 
wants me to marry him. I don’t think I could. 
I don’t think I could live in Bath, and I don’t 
think I could marry any one. And I’ve just 
thirteen shillings and fourpence left, I haven’t 
paid my rent, and my dressmaker is. calling 
for something on account on Monday morning.” 

“ There’s only one answer to that,” John 
insisted cheerfully. “I am going to lend you 
fifty pounds while you make your mind up 
about the young man.” 

She made a face at him. 

“TI couldn’t borrow money from a strange 
gentleman,” she protested. 

“Rubbish!” he exclaimed. “If you begin 
calling me a stranger—but there, never mind! 
We'll see about that after dinner. Now what 
is the other cause for depression?” 

“IT am not very happy about you and 
Louise,” she observed. 
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“ Why not?” 

She hesitated. While she seemed to be 
pondering over her words, John studied her 
almost critically. Unquestionably she was very 
pretty; her fair hair was most becomingly ar- 
ranged, her petite features and delicate mouth 
were charming. Her complexion and coloring 
were exquisite, her neck and throat very white 
against the plain black satin of her gown. 

“In a way,” she confessed at last, “ it’s the 
play that’s bothering me.” 

“ The play?” he repeated. 

“ You won’t like it,” she sighed. “ The rea- 
son the production has been delayed so long 
is Graillot’s insistence upon calling a spade a 
spade. Even with all Louise and Miles Fara- 
day have managed to get him to leave out, 
there is one scene which is certainly a little 
startling for English playgoers.” 

“ And Louise is in it?” he asked. 

“ Louise is the principal figure in it.” 

John’s face darkened a little. 

“JT have noticed lately,” he remarked 
gloomily, “ that she rather avoids talking about 
the play. I wish she’d chuck it altogether!” 

Sophy shook her head. 

“ Louise won’t do that,” she said. “I some- 
times think that her work is more to her than 
anything else in life. I suppose you two will 
find a way out of it, somehow.” 

“There is only one way, and Louise will 
have to make up her mind to it,” John de- 
clared steadfastly. “ However, my time hasn’t 
come just yet. Until it comes, I must make 
the best of things. Tell me more about your 
own love-affair, Sophy.” 

“Ts isn’t a love-affair at all!” she exclaimed, 
almost indignantly. 

“Why, I am sorry. Your prospective al- 
liance, then, shall I call it?” 

“Oh, it isn’t interesting,” she said. “ It’s 
just a young man in Bath. He is a lawyer 
and moderately well off. He has wanted me to 
marry him for years. He was a friend of my 
brother’s. Lately he has been bothering a 
little more than usual—in fact, I suppose I 
have received what might be called an ulti- 
matum. He came up yesterday, and I went 
out with him last night. He has gone back to 
Bath this morning, and I have promised te let 
him know in a month. I think that is why I 
went out to Waterloo Bridge in a mackintosh 
and got wet.” 

“Do you like him?” John asked practically. 

“I like him, I suppose,” Sophy sighed. 
“ That’s the worst of it. If I didn’t like him, 
there might be some chance. I can’t realize 


myself ever doing more than liking him in a 
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mild sort of way; and if he expected more, as 
of course he would, then I should probably 
hate him. He tried to kiss me on the way to 
the station, and I nearly scratched him. That 
isn’t like me, you know. I rather like being 
kissed sometimes,” 

John buried himself in the wine-list. 

“Well,” he admitted, “it doesn’t sound 
very hopeful. I’m no sort of judge in these 
matters, but I have heard lots of people say 
that one gets on all right after marriage with- 
out caring very much before. You don’t seem 
to have a very comfortable life now, do you?” 

“Comfortable? No, but I am free,” Sophy 
replied quickly. “I can come in and go out 
when I please, choose my own friends, give 
my kisses to whom I please. Marriage—the 
sort of marriage mine would be—is slavery, 
and nothing else. What I am afraid of,” she 
went on, “is that when I was down in that 
highly respectable old city, sitting all day in 
a respectable little villa, with two servants to 
order about and housekeeping-books to keep, 
I should feel the old pull come over me, and 
some day I should chuck it all and come back 
here to play around under the lights. It’s 
rather fine to be here, you know—to be in the 
atmosphere, even if the lime-light misses one.” 

John sighed, and regarded her thoughtfully. 

“You're a queer little girl, Sophy,” he said. 
“T don’t know how to advise you.” 

“Of course you don’t,” she answered. “ No 
one could. As for you, I suppose you will 
marry Louise. What will happen to you after 
that, I don’t know. Perhaps I sha’n’t care 
so much about London then. You've made it 
very nice for me, you know.” 

“ You’ve made it bearable even for me,” he 
told her. “I often think how lonely I should 
have been without you to talk to. Louise 
sometimes is delightfully companionable, and 
kind enough to turn one’s head. Other days 
I scarcely understand her; everything we say 
to one another seems wrong. I come away 
and leave her simply because I feel that there 
is a wall between us that I can’t get over.” 

“ There isn’t really,” Sophy sighed. “ Louise 
is a dear. Considering everything, I think she 
is wonderful. But you are utterly different. 
She is very complex, very emotional, and she 
has her own standards of life. You, on the 
other hand, are very simple, very faithful and 
honest, and you accept the standards which 
have been mage for you—very, very rigidly, 
John.” 

“TI wonder!” he murmured, as he looked 
into his wine-glass. “Sometimes I think I 
am a fool. Sometimes I think I’d do better 

















to let go the strings and just live as others do. 
Sometimes ideas come into one’s head that up- 
set principles and everything. I don’t know!” 

Sophy leaned across the table toward him. 

. “ Bea little more human, John,” she begged. 
“You must feel kind things sometimes. 
Couldn’t you say them? I am depressed and 
gloomy. Be like other men, for once, and flirt 
with me a little! Try to say things, even if 
you don’t mean them—just for once, for a few 
short hours!” . 

He held her hand for a moment. The 
fingers seemed to respond to his touch with a 
little thrill. 

“You silly child!” he exclaimed. “If I 
were to begin to Say all the kind things I feel 
about you—” 

“ Begin, then— begin!” she interrupted. 
“ What do you think of me, really? Am I 
pretty? Do you like to have me here at the 
table with you, or is your mind too full of 
Louise? Do you notice that I’ve a pretty 
frock on, and my hair is nicely arranged? I 


have taken so much trouble to-night. What 
are you looking at?” 
John’s whole expression had suddenly 


changed. His eyes were fixed upon the door, 
his face was stern as a granite block. Sophy 
turned quickly around. The maitre d’hétel, 
with another satellite in his rear, was welcom- 
ing with much ceremony two lately arrived 
guests. Sophy clutched at the table-cloth. 
The newcomers were Louise and the Prince 
of Seyre. 

“TI don’t understand this!” John muttered, 
his lips twitching. 

Sophy Gerard said nothing. 
were pink with excitement. 

Suddenly Louise saw John and Sophy. She 
stood quite still for a moment; then she came 
toward them, slowly and a little languidly. The 
prince was still studying through his eye-glass 
the various tables which the head waiter was 
offering for his consideration. 

“ What an astonishing meeting!” Louise re- 
marked, as she laid her hand for a moment 
on Sophy’s shoulder. “ What is going on be- 
hind my back?” 

John ‘rose very slowly to his feet. He 
seemed taller than ever, and Louise’s smile re- 
mained unanswered. 

“The rain broke up my week-end party,” 
he explained, “ and I met Sophy in the Strand. 
In any case, I intended returning to-night. I 
understood that you would not be here until 
to-morrow about eleven o’clock.” 

“Those were my plans,” Louise replied; 
“ but, as you see, other things have intervened. 


Her cheeks 
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Our little house party, too, was broken up by 
this abominable weather, and we all motored 
up to town. The Faradays have gone home. 
The prince heard from Miles that I was at 
home, and telephoned me to dine. Me voici!” 

John was struggling with a crowd of hateful 
thoughts. Louise was wearing a wonderful 
gown; her hair was beautifully arranged; she 
had the air of a woman whose toilet was 
complete and perfect down to the slightest de- 
tail. The prince’s slow drawl reached them 
distinctly. 

“It was my servant’s fault, I suppose,” he 
said. “I told him to ring up last night and 
order the table for two in that corner. How- 
ever, we will take the vacant one near your 
desk.” 

He looked around and, as if for the first 
time, missed Louise. He came toward them 
at once. 

“ The prince seems to have ordered his tabie 
last night,” John remarked, his tone, even to 
himself, sounding queer and strained. 

Louise made no reply. The prince was al- 
ready shaking hands with Sophy. 

“T thought you were spending the week- 
end with my cousin, Strangewey,” he remarked, 
turning to John. 

“We did spend part of it together,” John 
replied. “The weather drove us back this 
afternoon.” 

“TI congratulate you both on your good 
taste,” said the prince. “There is nothing 
more abominable than a riverside retreat out 
of season. We are taking the table on the 
left, Louise.” 

He led her away, and they passed down 
the room. John slowly resumed his seat. 

“ Sophy,” he demanded hoarsely, “ tell me 
the truth. Is there anything between the 
prince and Louise?” 

Sophy nervously crumbled up the toast by 
her side. 

“The prince admires Louise, and has done 
so for many years,” she answered. “No one 
knows anything else. Louise never speaks of 
him to me. I cannot tell you.” 

“But you must know,” he persisted, with 
a little break in his voice. “ Forgive me, 
Sophy, if I make an ass of myself. First 
Lady Hilda, and.then Graillot, and then—well, 
I thought Louise might have rung up to see 
whether I was at home, if she came back 
sooner than she expected; and the prince took 
the table last night!” 

She leaned over and patted him on the hand. 

“Don’t worry,” she begged. “If Louise 
has to choose some day between him and you, 
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I don’t think she’ll hesitate very long. And 
please remember that you were commencing 
to flirt with me. I insist upon it! I won't 
be put off. Don’t look so stern, please. You 
look very statuesque and perfect, but I don’t 
want to dine with a piece of sculpture. Re- 
member that I am really looking very pretty, 
and that I am finding you too attractive for 
my peace of mind. There’s your text!” 

He poured a glass of wine and drank it off. 

“ T’ll do my best,” he agreed. “If it sounds 
like rubbish, you can still believe that I ap- 
preciate everything you've told me. You are 
pretty, and I am lucky to have you here. Now 
I'll try to make you believe that I think so.” 

She leaned over so that her head almost 
touched his. 

“Go on, please!” she murmured. “ Even 
if it hurts afterward, it will be heavenly to 


ed 


listen to! 
XXIV 


Tue next night Sophy acted as showman. 
Her part was over at the end of the first act, 
and a few minutes later she slipped into a 
seat by John’s side behind the curtain. 

“What do you think of it so far?” she 
asked, a little anxiously. 

“Tt seems quite good,” John replied cheer- 
fully. “Some very clever lines, and all that 
sort of thing; but I can’t quite see what it’s 
all leading to.” 

Sophy peered around the house from be- 
hind the curtain. 

“There isn’t standing-room anywhere,” she 
declared. “I don’t suppose there ever was a 
play in London that was more talked about; 
and then putting it off for more than three 
months — why, there have been all sorts of 
rumors about. Do you want to know who the 
peopie in the audience are?” 

“Not particularly,” John answered. “I 
shouldn’t know them, if you told me. There 
are just a few familiar faces. I see the prince 
in the box opposite.” 

“Did you telephone to Louise to-day?” 
Sophy asked. 

John shook his head. 

“No. I thought it better to leave her alone 
until after to-night.” 

“ You are going to the supper, of course?” 

“T have been asked,” John replied, a little 
doubtfully. “I don’t quite know whether I 
want to. Is it being given by the prince or 
by the management?” 

“The management,” Sophy assured him. 
“Do come and take me! It’s going to be 
rather fun.” 
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The curtain went up upon the second act. 
John, from the shadows of the box, listened 
attentively. The subject was not a particu- 
larly new one, but the writing was brilliant. 
There was the old Marquis de Guy, a roué, a 
degenerate, but still overbearing and full of 
personality, from whose lips came some of 
Graillot’s most brilliant sayings; Louise, his 
wife; and Faraday, a friend of the old mar- 
quis, and obviously the intended-lover of his 
wife. 

“T don’t see anything so terrible in this,” 
John remarked, as the curtain went down once 
more and thunders of applause greeted some 
wonderful lines of Graillot’s. 

“It’s wonderful!” Sophy declared. “Try 
and bear the thread of it all in your mind. 
For two acts you have been asked to focus 
your attention upon the increasing brutality 
of the marquis. Remember that, won’t you?” 

“Not likely to forget it,” John replied. 
“ How well they all act!” 

There was a quarter of an hour’s interval 
before the curtain rose again. Rumors con- 
cerning the last act had been floating about 
for weeks, and the house was almost tense with 
excitement as the curtain went up. The 
scene was the country chéteau of the Mar- 
quis de Guy, who brought a noisy crowd of 
companions from Paris without any warning. 
His wife showed signs of dismay at his coming. 
He had brought with him women whom she 
declined to receive. 

The great scene between her husband and 
herself took place in the square hall of the 
chateau, on the first floor. The marquis is on 
the way to the room of one of his guests. 
Louise reaffirms her intention of leaving the 
house. Her husband laughs at her. Her po- 
sition is hopeless. 

“ What can you do?” he mocks. 

She shrugs her shoulders and passes into her 
room. The marquis sinks upon a settee, and 
presently is joined by one of the ladies who 
have traveled with him from Paris. He talks 
to her of the pictures upon the wall. She is 
impatient to meet the Marquise de Guy. 

The marquis knocks at his wife’s door. Her 
voice is heard clearly, after a moment’s pause. 

“In a few minutes!” she replies. 

The marquis resumes his flirtation. His 
companion becomes impatient—the marquis 
has pledged his word that she should be re- 
ceived by his wife. An ancient enmity against 
the Marquise de Guy prompts her to insist. 

The marquis shrugs his shoulders and knocks 
more loudly than ever at his wife’s door. She 
comes out—followed by Faraday. 











“You asked me what I could do,” she says, 
pointing to her lover. “ You see now!” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence 
through the house. The scene in itself was a 
little beyond anything that the audience had 
expected. Sophy, who had been leaning over 
the edge of the box, turned around in no little 
anxiety. She heard the door slam. John had 
disappeared! 

He left the theater with only his hat in 
his hand, turning up his coat by instinct as he 
passed through the driving rain. All his senses 
seemed tingling with some nameless horror. The 
brilliance of the language, the subtlety of the 
situation, seemed like some evil trail drawn 
across that one horrible climax. It was Louise 
who had come from that room and pointed to 
Faraday! Louise who confessed hereself a— 

He broke out into language as he walked. 
The desire of Samson burned in his heart— 
to stride back into the theater, to smash the 
scenery, to throw the puppets from the stage, 
one by one, to end forever this ghastly, un- 
speakable play. And all the time the applause 
rang in his ears. He had read with one swift 
glance the tense interest—almost lascivious, it 
seemed to him—on the faces of that great 
audience. The scene had tickled their fancies. 
It was to pander to such base feelings that 
Louise was upon the stage! 

He reached his rooms—he scarcely knew 
how—and walked up-stairs. There he threw 
off some of his dripping garments, opened the 
window wide, and stood there. 

He looked out over the Thames, and there 
was a red fire before his eyes. Stephen was 
right, he told himself. There was nothing but 
evil to be found here, nothing but bitter dis- 
appointment, nothing but the pain which 
deepens into anguish. Better to remain like 
Stephen, unloving and unloved, to draw nearer 
to the mountains, to find joy in the crops and 
the rain and the sunshine, to listen stonily to 
the cry of human beings as if to some voice 
from an unknown world. 

He leaned a little further from the window, 
and gazed into the court at a dizzy depth 
below. He had cut himself adrift from the 
peace which might have been his. He would 
never know again the joys of: his earlier life. 
It was for this that he had fought so many. 
battles, clung so tightly to one ideal — for 
Louise, who could show herself to any one 
who cared to pay his shilling or his half-guinea, 
glorying in her dishonor; worse than glorying 
in it—finding some subtle humor in the little 
gesture with which she had pointed, un- 
ashamed, to her lover. 
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John bent a little lower from the window. 
A sudden dizziness seemed to have come over 
him. Then he was forced to turn around. His 
door had been quickly opened and shut. It 
was Sophy who was crossing toward him, the 
rain streaming from her ruined opera-cloak. 

“ John!” she cried. “Oh, John!” 

She led him back to his chair and knelt by 
his side. She held his hands tightly. 

“You mustn’t feel like this,” she sobbed; 
“you mustn’t, John, really! You don’t under- 
stand. It’s all a play. Louise wouldn’t really 
do anything like that!” 

He shivered. Nevertheless, he clutched her 
hands and drew her closer to him. 

“Do, please, listen to me,” she begged, 
“It’s all over. Louise is herself again—Louise 
Maurel. The Marquise de Guy never lived 
except upon those boards. It is simply a won- 
derful creation. Any one of the great actresses 
would play that part and glory in it—the very 
greatest, John. Oh, it’s so hard to make you 
understand! Louise is waiting for you. They 
are all waiting at the supper-party. You are 
expected. You must go and tell her that you 
think it was wonderful!” 

He rose slowly to his feet. 

“ Wonderful!” he muttered. 
But, child, it is damnable!” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she answered. “Go 
and put on another dress coat, tie your tie 
again, and brush your hair. I have come to 
take you to the supper.” 

He caught at her hands roughly. 

“ Supposing I won’t go?” he whispered 
hoarsely. “ Supposing—I keep you here in- 
stead, Sophy?” - 

She swayed for a moment. Something, 
flashed into her face and passed away. She 
was paler than ever. 

“Dear John,” she begged, “ pull yourself 
together! Remember that Louise is waiting 
for you. It’s Louise you want—not me, 
Nothing that she has done to-night should 
make her any the less worthy of you and your 
love.” 

He strode away into the farther room. He 
reappeared in a moment or two, his hair 
smoothly brushed, his tie newly arranged. 

“T’ll come, little girl,” he promised. “I 
don’t know what I’ll say to her, but I’ll come. 
There can’t be any harm in that!” 

“Of course not,” she answered cheerfully. 
“You’re the most terrible goose, John,” she 
added, as they walked down the corridor. “ Do, 
please, lose your tragical air. The whole world 
is at Louise’s feet to-night. You mustn’t let 
her know how absurdly you have been feeling. 


“ Wonderful! 
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To-morrow you will find that every paper in 
London will be acclaiming her genius.” 

John squared his shoulders. 

“ All the same,” he declared grimly, “if I 
could burn the theater and the play, and lock 
up Graillot for a month, to-night, I'd do it!” 

XXV 

Tue days and weeks drifted into months, 
and John remained in London. His circle of 
friends and his interests had widened. It was 
only his relations with Louise which remained 
still unchanged. Always charming to him, 
giving him much of her time, favoring him, 
beyond a doubt, more than any of her ad- 
mirers, there was yet about her something 
elusive, something which seemed intended to 
keep him so-far as possible at arm’s length. 

There was nothing tangible of which he 
could complain, and this probationary period 
was of his own suggestion. He bore it grimly, 
holding his place, whenever it was possible, by 
her side with dogged persistence. Then one 
evening there was a knock at his door, and 
Stephen Strangewey walked in, 

After all, this meeting, of which John had 
often thought, and which sometimes he had 
dreaded a little, turned out to be a very or- 
dinary affair. Stephen, although he seemed 
a little taller and gaunter than ever, though 
he seemed to bring into the perhaps over- 
warmed atmosphere of John’s little sitting- 
room something of the cold austerity of his 
own domain, had evidently come in no un- 
friendly spirit. He took both his brother’s 
hands in his and gripped them warmly. 

“J can’t tell you how glad I am to see you, 
Stephen!” John declared. 

“Tt has been an effort to me to come,” 
Stephen admitted. “ But I had it in my mind, 
John, that we parted bad friends. I have 
come to see how things are with you.” 

“Well enough,” John answered evasively. 
“ Sit down.” 

Stephen held his brother away from him, 
gripping his shoulders with both hands. He 
looked steadily into his face. 

“Well enough you may be, John,” he 
said, “but your looks tell a different story. 
There’s a look in your eyes already that they 
all get here, sooner or later.” 

“ Nonsense!” John protested cheerfully. 
“No one pretends that the life here is quite 
as healthy as ours, physically, but that isn’t 
everything. I am a little tired to-day, per- 
haps. One spends one’s time differently up 


here, you know, and there’s a little more call 
upon the brain, a little less upon the muscles.” 
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“ Give me an example,” Stephen suggested. 
“What were you doing last night, for 
instance?” 

John rang the bell for some tea, took his 
brother’s hat and stick from his hand, and in- 
stalled him in an easy chair. 

“T went to a political meeting down in the 
East End,” he replied, “One of the things 
I am trying to take a little more interest in 
up here is politics.” 

“No harm in that, anyway, Stephen ad- 
mitted. “ That all?” 

“ The meeting was over about*eleven,” John 
continued. “After that I came up here, 
changed my clothes, and went to a dance.” 

“ At that time of night?” 

John laughed. 

“Why, nothing of that sort ever begins 
until eleven o'clock,” he explained. “I stayed 
there for about an hour or so, and afterward 
I went round to a club I belong to, with the 
Prince of Seyre and some other men. They 
played bridge, and I watched.” 

“So that’s one of your evenings, is it?” 
Stephen remarked. “No great harm in such 
doings—nor much good, that I can see. With 
the Prince of Seyre, eh?” 

“T see him occasionally.” 

‘He is one of your friends now?” 

“TI suppose so,” John admitted, frowning. 
“ Sometimes I think he is, sometimes I am 
not so sure. At any rate, he has been very 
kind to me.” 

“He is by way of being a friend of the 
young woman herself, isn’t he?” Stephen asked 
biuntly. 

“ He has been a friend of Miss Maurel since 
she first went on the stage,” John replied. “ It 
is no doubt for her sake that he has been so 


‘kind to me.” 


“And how’s the courting getting on?” 
Stephen demanded, his steely eyes suddenly 
intent. 

“None too well,” John confessed. 

“ Are you still in earnest about it?” 

“ Absolutely! More than ever!” 

Stephen produced his pipe from his pocket, 
and slowly filled it. 

“She is keeping you dangling at her heels, 
and giving you no sort of answer?” 

“ Well, I wouldn’t put. it quite like that,” 
John declared, good-humoredly. “I asked her 
to marry me as soon as I came up, and we 
both agreed to wait for a time. You see, her 
life has been so extraordinarily different from 
mine. I have only half understood the things 
which to her are like the air she breathes. She 
is a great artist, and I scarcely ever leave her 











without feeling appallingly ignorant. Our life 
down in Cumberland, Stephen, is well enough 
in its way, but it leaves us outside many of 
the great things of life.” 

“That may be true enough, boy,” Stephen 
admitted, blowing out dense volumes of smoke 
from his pipe; “ but are you sure that it’s to- 
ward those great things that she is pointing 
you?” 

“T am sure of it,” John answered earnest- 
ly. “I appreciate that in my heart. Let us 
talk together, Stephen, as we used. I will 
admit that I have found most of the time up 
here wearisome. On the other hand, I am 
beginning to understand that I have been, and 
still am, very ignorant. There is so much in 
the world that one can only learn by ex- 
perience.” 

“And what are you willing to pay for the 
knowledge?” Stephen asked. “ Your health, 
I suppose, your simple life, your love of the 
pure ways—all these are to go into the melting- 

t?” 

“There’s no such payment demanded for 
the things I am thinking of,” John assured 
his brother. “Take art, for instance: We 
reach the fringe of it with our books. There 
are pictures, even here in London, which when 
you look at them, especially with one who 
understands, give a new vigor to your under- 
standing, a new resource to living. You be- 
come conscious of a new beauty in the world, 
a new garden, as it were, into which one can 
wander every day and yet not explore it in a 
lifetime. I have seen enough, Stephen, to 
make me want to go to Italy. It’s a shameful 
thing to keep one’s brain and taste unem- 
ployed!” 

“Who takes you to see the pictures?” 
Stephen demanded. 

“Miss Maurel, generally. She understands 
these things better than any one I have ever 
talked with.” 

“ Pictures, eh?” Stephen grunted. 

“T mentioned pictures as an example,” John 
continued; “but the love of them includes 
many other things.” 

“ Theaters?” 

“ Of course,” John assented. “It’s no good 
being narrow about theaters, Stephen. You 
read books readily enough, and theaters are 
only living books, after all. There is no real 
difference.” 

“ There is a difference in plays, though, as 
there is a difference in books,” Stephen re- 
minded him. “What about the play Miss 
Maurel is acting in now? She’s a man’s mis- 
tress in it, isn’t she, and glories in it?” 
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John, who had been walking about the room, 
came and sat down opposite to his brother. 
He leaned a little forward. 

“Stephen,” he confessed, “I loathed that 
play the first night I saw it. I sha’n’t forget 
how miserable I was. Louise was so wonderful 
that I could see how she swayed all that audi- 
ence just by lifting or dropping her voice; 
but the story was a horror to me. The next 
day—well, she talked to me. She was very 
kind and very considerate. She explained 
many things. I try my best, now, to look at 
the matter from her point of view.” 

Stephen’s eyes were filled for a moment with 
silent scorn, Then he knocked out the ashes 
from his pipe. 

“You're content, then, to let the woman 
you want to make your wife show herself on 
the stage and play the wanton for folks to 
grin at?” he asked. 

John rose once more to his feet. 

“Look here, Stephen,” he begged, a little 
wistfully, “it isn’t any use talking like that, 
is it? If you have come here with evil things 
in your mind about the woman I love, we had 
better shake hands and part quickly. She'll 
be my wife some day, or I shall count my life 
a failure, and I don’t want to feel that words 
have passed between us—” 

“Tl say no more, John,” Stephen inter- 
rupted. “I was hoping, when I came, that 
there might be a chance of seeing you back 
home again soon. It’s going to be an early 
spring. There was June sunshine yesterday. 
It lay about the hillsides all day and brought 
the tender greens out of the earth. It opened 
the crocuses, waxy yellow and white, all up 
the garden border. The hedgerows down in 
the valley smelled of primrose and violets. 
Art and pictures! I never had such schooling 
as you, John, but there was old Dr. Benson 
at Clowmarsh—I always remember what he 
said one day, just before I left. I'd been 
reading Ruskin, and I asked him what art was 
and what it meant. ‘ My boy,’ he answered, 
‘art simply represents man’s passionate de- 
sire to drag the truth out of life in half a 
dozen different ways. God does it for you in 
the country!’ They called him an ignorant 
man, old Benson, for a schoolmaster, but when 
I'd struggled through what I could of Ruskin, 
I came to the conclusion that he and I were 
something of the same mind.” 

“It’s good to hear you talk like that, 
Stephen,” John said earnestly. “ You’re ma- 
king me homesick, but what’s the sense of it? 
For good or for evil, I am here to wrestle with 
things for a bit.” 
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“ It’s no easy matter for me to open out the 
things that are in my heart,” Stephen an- 
swered. “I am one of the old-fashioned 
Strangeweys. What I feel is pretty well 
locked up inside. The last time you and I 
met perhaps I spoke too much; so here I am!” 

“Tt’s fine of you,” John declared. “I re- 
member nothing of that day. We will look at 
things squarely together, even where we differ. 
I'm—” 

He broke off in the middle of his sentence. 
The door had been suddenly opened, and 
Sophy Gerard made a somewhat impetuous 
entrance, 

“T’m absolutely sick of ringing, John,” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, I beg your pardon! I hadn’t 
the least idea you had any one with you.” 

She stood still in surprise, a little apologetic 
smile upon her lips. John hastened forward 
and welcomed her. 

“It’s all right, Sophy,” he declared. 
me introduce my brother, may I? 
brother Stephen—Miss Sophy Gerard.” 

Stephen rose slowly from his place, laid 
down his pipe, and bowed stiffly to Sophy. She 
held out her hand, however, and smiled up 
at him delightfully. 

“How nice of you to come and see your 
poor, lonely brother!” she said. “We have 
done our best to spoil him, but I am afraid he 
is very homesick sometimes, I hope you've 
come to stay a long time and to learn all about 
London, as John is doing. If you are half as 
nice as he is, we'll give you such a good time!” 

From his great height, Stephen looked down 
upon the girl’s upturned face a little austerely. 
She chattered away, entirely unabashed. 

“I do hope you’re not shocked at my burst- 
ing in upon your brother like this! We really 
are great pals, and I live only just across the 
way. We are much less formal up here, you 
know, than you are in the country. John, I’ve 
brought you a message from Louise.” 

“ About to-night?” 

She nodded. 

“Louise is most frightfully sorry,” she ex- 
plained, “ but she has to go down to Streatham 
to open a bazaar, and she can’t possibly be 
back in time to dine before the theater. Can 
you guess what she dared to suggest?” 

“T think I can,” John replied, smiling. 

“Say you will, there’s a dear,” she begged. 
“T am not playing to-night. May Enser is 
going on in my place. We arranged it a week 
ago. I had two fines to pay on Saturday, and 
I haven’t had a decent meal this week. But 
I had forgotten,” she broke off, with a sudden 
note of disappointment in her tone. “ There’s 
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your brother. I mustn’t take you away from 
him.” 

“ We'll all have dinner together,” John sug- 
gested. “ You'll come, of course, Stephen?” 

Stephen shook his head. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I am due at my 
hotel. I’m going back to Cumberland to-mor- 
row morning, and my errand is already done.” 

“You will do nothing of the sort!” John 
declared. 

“ Please be amiable,” Sophy begged. “If 
you won’t come with us, I shall simply run 
away and leave you with John. You needn’t 
look at your clothes,” she went on. “ We can 
go to a grill-room. John sha’n’t dress, either. 
I want you to tell me all about Cumberland, 
where this brother of yours lives. He doesn’t 
tell us half enough!” 

John passed his arm through his brother’s 
and led him away. 

“ Come and have a wash, old chap,” he said. 


They dined together at Luigi’s, a curiously 
assorted trio—Sophy, between the two men, 
supplying a distinctly alien note. She was al- 
ways gay, always amusing, but although she 
addressed most of her remarks to Stephen, he 
never once unbent. He ate and drank simply, 
seldom speaking of himself or his plans, and 
firmly negativing all their suggestions for- the 
remainder of the evening. Occasionally he 
glanced at the clock. John became conscious 
of a certain feeling of curiosity, which in a 
sense Sophy shared. 

“ Your brother seems to me like a man with 
a purpose,” she said, as they stood in the 
entrance-hall on their way out of the res- 
taurant. “ Like a prophet with a mission, per- 
haps I should say.” 

John nodded. In the little passage where 
they stood, he and Stephen seemed to dwarf 
the passers-by. The men, in their evening 
clothes and pallid faces, seemed suddenly in- 
significant, and the women like dolls. 

“For the last time, Stephen,” John said, 
“won’t you come to a music-hall with us?” 

“TI have made my plans for the evening, 
thank you,” Stephen replied, holding out his 
hand. “ Good night!” 

He left them standing there and walked off 
down the Strand. John, looking after him, 
frowned. He was conscious of a certain fore- 
boding. 

XXVI 
“I suppose,” Sophy sighed, as they waited 


for a taxicab, “ we shall spend the remainder 
of the evening in the usual fashion!” 
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“Do you mind?” John asked. 

“No,” she assented resignedly. “That play 
will end by making a driveling idiot of me. 
Only think for yourself! At first we had to 
rehearse an extra month to please M. Graillot. 
I never had more than a dozen lines to say, 
even before my part was practically cut out, 
but I had to be there every time. Now it has 
been running for I don’t know how many 
nights, I have played in it half the time, and 
if your highness ever vouchsafes me a few 
hours in the evening, you turn to me about 
nine o’clock with just the same plaintive ex- 
pression, and murmur something about going 
on to the theater!” 

“We'll do something else to-night,” John 
proposed heroically. “I really had no idea 
that you were so fed up with it.” 

Sophy shook her head. They were in the 
taxicab now and on their way. 

“Too late!” she sighed. “ Besides, my 
sense of economy revolts at the idea of your 
empty box. If Louise is tired to-night, though, 
I warn you that I shall insist upon supper.” 

“It’s a bargain,” John promised. “ We'll 
drive Louise home, and then I'll take you 
back to Luigi’s. We haven’t been out to- 


gether for some time, have we?” 
She looked up at him with a little grimace 


and patted his hand. 

“ You have neglected me,” she said. “ I think 
all these fine ladies have turned your head.” 

She drew a little closer to him and passed 
her arm through his. John made no responsive 
movement. He was filled with resentment at 
the sensation of pleasure that her affectionate 
gesture gave him. 

“TI might as well try to flirt with a statue!” 
she declared, discontentedly. “ What makes 
you so unlike other people, you man of 
granite? You used to kiss me very clumsily 
when I asked you to, and now—why, how hot 
your hand is!” 

John pushed her away almost roughly. 

“Yes, I know I did,” he admitted, “and 
now I don’t want to any more, do you see? 
It’s this cursed place and this cursed life! 
One’s feet seem always on the sands. I 
wouldn’t have believed it when I first came 
here. Don’t tease me, Sophy,” he added, turn- 
ing toward her suddenly. “I am rather in- 
clined to despise myself these last few weeks. 
Don’t make me worse—don’t make me loathe 
myself!” 

She shrugged her shoulders a little pettishly 
as she leaned back in the cab. 

“You are nothing but a crank,” she de- 
clared; “ you and your brother, too! You've 
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lived among those flinty rocks till you’ve be- 
come almost like them yourselves.” 

The taxi drew up at the theater. John, with 
a little sigh of relief, was already out upon the 
pavement. Sophy’s eyes were still shining at 
him through her veil, as she walked lightly 
and gracefully by his side, but he led the way 
in silence down the stairs to the box that he 
had taken for the season. 

“And now,” she exclaimed with a pout, as 
she leaned back in the corner, “ my little reign 
is over! You will sit in the front seat and 
you will look at Louise, and feel Louise, and 
your eyes will shine Louise, until the moment 
for your escape comes, when you can go round 
to the back and meet her; and then you will 
try to make excuses to get rid of me, so that 
you can drive her home alone!” 

“ Rubbish, Sophy!” he answered, as he drew 
a chair to her side. “You know quite well 
that I can’t sit in the front of the box, for 
the very prosaic reason that I haven’t changed 
my clothes. We shall both have to linger here 
in the shadows.” 

“Well, there is some comfort in that, at 
any rate,” Sophy confessed. “If I become 
absolutely overcome by my emotions, I can 
hold your hand.” 

“ You had better not,” John advised. “ The 
stage-manager has his eye on you. If his own 
artists won’t behave in the theater, what can 
he expect of the audience?” 

Sophy made a little grimace. 

“ Tf they stop my three pounds a week,” she 
murmured, “I shall either have to starve or 
become your valet!” 

The curtain was up and the play in progress 
—a work of genius rather in its perfectly bal- 
anced development and its phraseology than 
in any originality of motive. Louise, married 
as an ingénue, so quickly transformed into the 
brilliant woman of society poking mild fun at 
the unsympathetic husband to whom she has 
been sold while still striving to do her duty 
as a wife, easily dominated every situation. 
The witty speeches seemed to sparkle upon her 
lips. While she was upon the stage, every 
spoken sentence was listened to with rapt at- 
tention. Graillot, seated as usual among the 
shadows of the opposite box, moved his head 
appreciatively each time she spoke, as if 
punctuating the measured insolence of her 
brilliance. 

Exquisitely. gowned, full of original and 
daring gestures, she moved about the stage as 
if her feet scarcely touched the boards. She 
was full of fire and life in the earlier stages 
of the comedy. She heaped mild ridicule upon 
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her husband and his love-affairs, exchanged 
light sallies with her guests, or parried with 
resourceful subtlety the constant appeals of 
the man she loved. 

The spell of it all, against which he had so 
often fought, came over John anew. He set 
his chair back against the wall and watched 
and listened, a veritable sense of hypnotism 
creeping over his senses, Presently the same 
impulse which had come to him so many times 
before induced him to turn his head, to read 
in the faces of the audience the reflection of 
her genius. He had often watched those long 
lines of faces changing, each in its own way, 
under the magic of her art. To-night he 
looked beyond. He knew very well that his 
search had a special object. Suddenly he 
gripped the arms of his chair. In the front 
row of the pit, sitting head and shoulders taller 
than the men and women who lounged over 
the wooden rest in front of them, was Stephen. 
More than ever, among these unappropriate 
surroundings, he seemed to represent some- 
thing almost patriarchal, a forbidding and dis- 
approving spirit sitting in judgment upon some 
modern and unworthy wantonness. His face, 


stern and grave, showed little sign of approval 
or disapproval, but to John’s apprehending 
eyes the critical sense was there, the verdict 


foredoomed. He understood as in a flash that 
Stephen had come there to judge once more 
the woman whom his brother desired. 

At last the second act ended, and John 
pushed back his chair. Sophy, whose appre- 
hensions were remarkably acute, especially 
where John was concerned, lifted the edge of 
the curtain and understood. She exchanged 
a quick glance with her companion. 

“He won’t like it!” she whispered. 

“If only we could get him away before the 
next act!” John muttered. 

They both glanced once more into the audi- 
torium below. Many of the spectators had 
left their places to stroll about. Not so 
Stephen. Unflinchingly he sat there, with an 
air of dogged patience. He had bought a pro- 
gram and was reading the names, one by one. 

“Ts there nothing we can do?” Sophy asked, 
“ Couldn’t we send a message—persuade him 
that the last act isn’t worth staying for?” 

John shook his head. 

“Stephen has come here with a purpose,’ 
he said gloomily. “I might have guessed it. 
He will see it through. He will sit there till 
the end.” 

The curtain went up again and the play 
moved on, with subtle yet inevitable dramatic 
power, toward the hated and dreaded crisis. 
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Louise’s moment of combined weakness and 
strength was so wonderfully natural, so very 
human, that its approach sent a thrill of an- 
ticipation through the audience. The intense 
lifelikeness of the play predominated over 
every other feeling. It was as if real things 
were happening, as if they were watching and 
listening to a woman at the moment of her 
choice. And then at last the tense moment, 
the sudden cessation of her husband’s foolish 
laughter and futile taunts, the supreme dénoue- 
ment with its interval of breathless silence. 

John, who was slowly tearing his program 
to pieces, turned his head toward the spot 
where his brother was sitting in the dimmer 
light. Stephen’s countenance seemed to have 
changed into the color as well as the likeness 
of those granite rocks. The line of faces on 
either side of him appeared now curiously 
featureless. His eyes were still riveted upon 
that closed door, his eyebrows had come to- 
gether in a stupendous frown. 

Sophy had parted the curtain and was peep- 
ing through. 

“ Nothing in the world could make him un- 
derstand!” she murmured. “ Do you think it 
would be of any use if we met him outside?” 

John shook his head. 

“You can’t convince people,” he replied, 
“when you are unconvinced yourself.” 

The play came to an end presently, amid 
a storm of applause. The grim figure in the 
front of the pit remained motionless and silent. 
He was one of the last to leave, and John 
watched his retreating figure with a sigh. 
Sophy drew him away. 

“We had better hurry round,” she said. 
“ Louise is always very quick getting ready.” 

They found her, as a matter of fact, in the 
act of leaving. She welcomed them naturally 
enough, but John fancied that her greeting 
showed some signs of embarrassment. 

“You knew that I was going out to supper 
to-night?” she asked. “Or didn’t I tell you? 
The prince has asked the French people from 
His Majesty’s to meet M. Graillot at supper. 
I am hurrying home to dress.” 

John handed her into her waiting automobile 
in silence. She glanced into his face. 

“Is anything the matter?” she asked. 

“ Nothing!” 

“ The prince would have asked you, without 
a doubt,” Louise continued, “but he knows 
that you are not really interested in the stage, 
and this party is entirely French—they do 
not speak a word of English. Au revoir! 
Sophy, take care of him, and mind you behave 
yourselves!” 
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She waved her hand to them both and threw 
herself back among the cushions as the car 
glided off. John walked to the corner of the 
street in gloomy silence. Then he remem- 
bered his companion. He stopped short. 

“ Sophy,” he begged, “ don’t hold me to my 
promise. I don’t want to take you out to 
supper to-night, I- am not in the humor 
for it.” 

“Don’t be foolish!” she replied. “If you 
stay alone, you will only imagine things and 
be miserable. We needn’t have any supper, 
unless you like. Let me come and sit in your 
rooms with you.” 

“No!” he decided, almost roughly. “I am 
losing myself, Sophy. I am losing something 
of my strength every day. Louise doesn’t 
help as she might. Don’t stay with me, please. 
I am beginning to have moods, and when they 
come on I want to be alone.” 

She drew a little closer to him. 

“Let me come, please!” she begged, with a 
pathetic, almost childlike quiver at the corner 
of her lips. 

He looked down at her. A sudden wave of 
tenderness swept every other thought from 
his mind. His mental balance seemed sud- 
denly restored. He hailed a passing taxi and 
handed Sophy into it. 

“What a selfish pig I am!” he exclaimed. 
“ Anyhow, it’s all over now. We'll go back 
to Luigi’s to supper, by all means. I am go- 
ing to make you tell me all about that young 
man from Bath!” 


XXVII 


Lovutse glanced at her watch, sat up in bed, 
and turned reproachfully toward Aline. 

“ Aline, do you know it is only eleven 
o'clock?” she exclaimed. 

“T am very sorry, madame,” the latter ha- 
stened to explain, “but there is a gentleman 


down-stairs who wishes to see you. He says 
he will wait until you can receive him. I 
thought you would like to know.” 

“ A gentleman at this hour of the morning?” 
Louise yawned. “How absurd! Anyhow, 
you ought to know better than to wake me up 
before the proper time.” 

“T am very sorry, madame,” Aline replied. 
“T hesitated for some time, but I thought you 
would like to know that the gentleman was 
here. It is Mr. Stephen Strangewey — Mr. 
John’s brother.” . 

Louise clasped her knees with her fingers 
and sat thinking. She was wide awake now. 

“He has been here some time already, 
madame,” Aline continued. “I did not wish 
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to disturb you, but I thought perhaps it was 
better for you to know that he was here.” 

“ Quite right, Aline,” Louise decided. “ Go 
down and tell him that I will see him in half 
an hour, and get my bath ready at once.” 

Louise dressed herself simply but carefully. 
She could conceive of but one reason for 
Stephen’s presence in her house, and it rather 
amused her. It was, of course, no friendly 
visit. He had come either to threaten or to 
cajole. Yet what could he do? What had 
she to fear? She went over the interview in 
her mind, imagining him crushed and subdued 
by her superior subtlety and finesse. 

With a little smile of coming triumph upon 
her lips she descended the stairs and swept 
into her pleasantly warmed and perfumed lit- 
tle drawing-room. She even held out her 
hand cordially to the dark, grim figure whose 
outline against the dainty white wall seemed 
so inappropriate. 

“This is very nice of you indeed, Mr. 
Strangewey,” she began. “I had no idea that 
you had followed your brother’s example and 
come to town.” 

She told herself once more that her slight 
instinct of uneasiness had been absurd. 
Stephen’s bow, although a little formal and 
austere, was still an acknowledgment of ‘her 
welcome. The shadows of the room, perhaps, 
had prevented him from seeing her out- 
stretched hand. 

“ Mine is a very short visit, Miss Maurel,” 
he said. “I had no other reason for coming 
but to see John and to pay this call upon you.” 

“T am greatly flattered,” she told him. 
“ You must please sit down and make yourself 
comfortable while we talk. See, this is my 
favorite place,” she added, dropping into a 
corner of her lounge. “ Will you sit beside 
me? Or, if you prefer, draw up that chair.” 

“ My preference,” he replied, “ is to remain 
standing.” 

She raised her eyebrows. Her tone altered. 

“It must be as you wish, of course,” she 
continued; “only I have such pleasant recol- 
lections of your hospitality at Peak Hall that 
I should like, if there was any possible way 
in which I could return it—” 

“Madam.” he interrupted, “ you must admit 
that the hospitality of Peak Hall was not will- 
ingly offered to you. Save for the force of 
circumstances, you would never have crossed 
our threshold.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. She was adapt- 
ing her tone and manner to the belligerency 
of his attitude. 

“ Well?” 
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“You want to know why I have found my 
way to London?” he went on. “I came to 
find out a little more about you.” 

“ About me?” 

“To discover if there was anything about 
you,” he proceeded deliberately, “ concerning 
which report had lied. I do not place my 
faith in newspapers and gossip. There was 
always a chance that you might have been an 
honest woman. That is why I came to Lon- 
don, and why I went to see your play last 
night.” 

She was speechless. It was as if he were 
speaking to her in some foreign tongue. 

“ T have struggled,” he continued, “ to adopt 
a charitable view of your profession. I know 
that the world changes quickly, while we, who 
prefer to remain outside its orbit, of necessity 
lose touch with its new ideas and new fashions. 
So I said to myself that there should be no 
mistake. For that reason I sat in a theater 
last night almost for the first time in my life. 
I saw you act,” 

“Well?” she asked almost defiantly. 

He looked down at her. All splendid self- 
assurance seemed ebbing away. She felt a 
sudden depression of spirit, a sudden strange 
sense of insignificance. 

“T have come,” he said, “if I can, to buy 


my brother’s freedom.” 
“To buy your brother’s freedom?” she re- 
peated, in a dazed tone. 


“My brother is infatuated with you,” 
Stephen declared. “I wish to save him.” 

Her woman’s courage began to assert itself. 
She raised her eyes to his. 

“ Exactly what do you mean?” she asked 
calmly. “In what way is any man to be 
saved from me? If your brother should care 
for me, and I, by any chance, should happen 
to care for him, in what respect would that be a 
state from which he would require salvation?” 

“You make my task more difficult,” he ob- 
served deliberately. “ Does it amuse you to 
practise your profession before one so ignorant 
and so unappreciative as myself? If my 
brother should ever marry, it is my firm in- 
tention that he shall marry an honest woman.” 

Louise sat quite still for a moment. A flash 
of lightning had glittered before her eyes, and 
in her ears was the crash of thunder. Her 
face was suddenly strained. She saw nothing 
but the stern, forbidding expression of the 
man who looked down at her. 

“You dare to say this to me, here in my 
own house?” 

“Dare? Why not? Don’t people tell you 
the truth here in London, then?” 
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She rose a little unsteadily to her feet, mo- 
tioning him toward the door, and moving to- 
ward the bell. Suddenly she sank back into 
her former place, breathless and helpless. 

“ Why do you waste your breath?” he asked 
calmly. “ We are alone here, you and I—we 
know the truth!” 

She sat quite still, shivering a little. 

“Do we? Tell me, then, because I am 
curious—tell me why you are so sure of what 
you say.” 

“The world has it,” he replied, “that you 
are the mistress of the Prince of Seyre. I 
came to London to satisfy myself as to the 
truth of that report. Do you believe that any 
man living, among that audience last night, 
could watch the play and know that you 
passed, night after night, into your bed- 
chamber to meet your lover with that look 
upon your face— you are a clever actress, 
madam—and believe that you were a woman 
who was living an honest life?” 

“That seems impossible to you?” she de- 
manded. 

“ Utterly impossible 

“ And to John?” , 

“TI am speaking for myself and not for my 
brother,” Stephen replied. “ Men like him, 
who are assailed by a certain madness, are best 
left alone with it. That is why I came to you 
to bargain, if I could. Is there anything that 
you lack—anything which your own success 
and your lover, or lovers, have failed to pro- 
vide for you?” 

It was useless to try to rise; she was power- 
less in all her limbs. Side by side with the 
anger and horror that his words aroused was a 
sense of something almost grotesque, some- 
thing which seemed to force an unnatural 
laugh from her lips. 

“So you want to buy me off?” 

“TI should be glad to believe that it was 
within my power to do so. I have not John’s 
great fortune, but I have money, the ac- 
cumulated savings of a lifetime, for which I 
have no better purpose. There is one more 
thing, too, to be said.” 1 

“ Another charge?” 

“ Not that,” he told her; “ only it is better 
for you to understand that if you turn me 
from your house this morning, I shall still feel 
the necessity of saving my brother from you.” 

“Saving him from me?” she exclaimed, 
rising suddenly and throwing out her arms. 
“Do you know what you are talking about? 
Do you know that if I consented to think of 
your brother as my husband, there is not a 
man in London who would not envy him? 


"7? 
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Look at me! I am beautiful, am I not? I 
am a great artist. I am Louise Maurel, and 
I have made myself famous by my own work 
and my own genius. What has your brother 
done in life to render him worthy of the 
sacrifice I should make if I chose to give him 
my hand? You had better go back to Cum- 
berland, Mr. Strangewey. You do not see 
life as we see it up here!” 

“ And what about John?” he asked, without 
moving. “ You tempted him away. Was it 
from wantonness, or do you love him?” 

“Love him?” she laughed. “I hate you 
both! You are boors—you are ignorant peo- 
ple. I hate the moment I ever saw either of 
you. Take John back with you. Take him 
out of my life. There is no place there for 
him!” 

Stephen picked up his hat from the sofa 
where it lay. Louise remained perfectly still, 
her breath coming quickly, her eyes lit with 
passion. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I am sorry to have 
distressed you, but the truth sometimes hurts 
the most callous of us. You have heard the 


truth from me. I will take John back to Cum- 
If he will 


berland with me, if he will come. 
not—” . 

“ Take him with you!” she broke in fiercely. 
“He will do as I bid him—do you hear? If 
I lift my little finger, he will stay. It will be 
I who decide, I—” 

“But you will not lift your little finger,” 
he interrupted grimly. 

“Why shouldn’t I, just to punish you?” 
she demanded. “ There are scores of men who 
fancy themselves in love with me. If I choose, 
I can keep them all their lives hanging to the 
hem of my skirt, praying for a word, a touch. 
I can make them furious one day and penitent 
the next—wretched always, perhaps, but I can 
keep them there. Why should I not treat your 
brother in the same way?” 

He seemed suddenly to dilate. She was 
overcome with a sense of some latent power 
in the man, some commanding influence. 

“ Because,” he declared, “ I am the guardian 
of my brother’s happiness. Whoever trifles 
with it shall in the future reckon with me!” 

His eyes were fixed upon her soft, white 
throat. His long, lean fingers seemed suddenly 
to be drawing near to her. She watched him, 
fascinated. She was trying to scream. Even 
after he had turned away and left her, after 
she had heard his measured tramp descending 
the stairs, her fingers flew to her throat. She 
held herself tightly, standing there with beat- 
ing heart and throbbing pulses. It was not 
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until the front door had closed that she had 
the strength to move, to throw herself face 
dowrward upon the couch. 


XXVIII 


Louise ate a very small luncheon, but—an 
unusual thing for her—she drank two glasses 
of wine. Just as she had finished, Sophy came 
in, with ink-stained fingers and a serious ex- 
pression. 

“ You silly child!” Louise exclaimed. “ No - 
one told me you were here. Have you had 
any lunch?” 

“Long ago,” Sophy replied. 
finishing your accounts.” 

Louise made a little grimace. 

“ Tell me the worst,” she begged. 

“You are overdrawn at your bank, your 
bills are heavier than ever this month, and 
there are five or six special accounts—one for 
some electric fittings, another for the hire of 
a motor-car—which ought to be paid.” 

“ People are always wanting money!” Louise 
declared pettishly. 

“People always will want money,” Sophy 
retorted, “so long as you earn three thousand 
a year and spend four or five thousand!” 

Louise selected a cigarette and lit it. 

“ Instead of scolding me, child,” she yawned, 
“ suppose you suggest something?” 

“ What is there to suggest?” Sophy replied. 
“ Your bank has written you to put your over- 
draft straight at once—it comes to about two 
hundred and seventy pounds, There are bills, 
for which the people are asking for payment, 
and which come to about as much again. 
You've nothing but your hundred pounds a 
week, and you’re spending half of that, as it is.” 

Louise flicked the ash from her cigarette. 

“And even you, my child, don’t know the 
worst,” she remarked. “ There’s Fenillon, my 
dressmaker. She doesn’t send me a bill at all, 
but I owe her nearly six hundred pounds. I 
have to wear a shockingly unbecoming gown 
in the second act, as it is, just because she’s 
getting disagreeable.” 

“Well, I’ve tried to set things straight,” 
Sophy declared. “ You'll have either to marry 
or to borrow some money. You can’t go on 
much longer!” 

Louise was looking up at the ceiling. She 
sighed. 

“It would be nice,” she said, “ to have some 
one to pay one’s bills and look after one, and 
see that one wasn’t too extravagant.” 

“Well, you need some one badly,” Sophy 
asserted. “I suppose you mean to make up 
your mind to it some day.” 


“T have been 
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“TI wonder!” Louise murmured. “ Did you 
know that that terrible man from the hills— 
John Strangewey’s brother—has been here this 
morning? He frightened me almost to death.” 

“ What did he want?” Sophy asked curiously. 

“He was a trifle vague,” Louise remarked. 
“T gathered that if I don’t send John back to 
Cumberland, he’s going to strangle me.” 

Sophy leaned across the table. 

“Are you going to send him back?” she 
asked. 

“T am in an uncertain frame of mind,” 
Louise confessed. “I really can’t decide about 
anything.” 

Sophy poured herself out some coffee. 

“T think,” she said, “that you'll have to 
decide about John before long.” 

“About John, indeed!” Louise exclaimed 
lightly. “ Who gave you the right to call him 
by his Christian name?” 

Sophy colored. 

“I suppose I have just dropped into it,” 
she remarked. “Tell me what you have de- 
cided to do, Louise?” 

“ Why should I do anything at all?” 

“You know very well,” Sophy insisted, 


“that you have encouraged John Strangewey 
shamefully. You have persuaded him to live 
up here, to make new friends, and to start an 


entirely new mode of life, just in the hope 
that some day you will marry him.” 

“ Have I ?” Louise asked. “Then I sup- 
pose I must keep my word—some day!” 

Sophy drew her chair a little nearer to her 
friend’s. She passed her arm around Louise’s 
waist; their heads almost touched. 

“ Dear Louise,” she whispered, “ please tell 
me!” 

Louise was silent. Her hesitation became 
momentous. Her eyes seemed to be looking 
through the walls. Sophy watched her 
breathlessly. 

“You ought to make up your mind,” she 
went on. “ You see, it isn’t as if there was no 
one else. There is the prince.” 

Sophy felt the fingers that she was clasping 
grow a little colder. 

“Yes,” Louise repeated, “there is the 
prince. Sophy, I feel that I am drifting into 
an impossible position. Every day is bringing 
me nearer to it.” 

“T want to tell you this, Louise,” Sophy 
said firmly. “ John is getting to know a great 
many people, and you know how men talk at 
the clubs. Aren’t you sometimes afraid that 
he will hear things and misunderstand?” 

“TI am expecting it every day,” Louise 
admitted. 
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“Then why don’t you end it?” 

“ Which way?” 

There was 4 silence between the two women. 
The muffled street noises from outside became 
the background to a stillness which grew every 
moment more oppressive. Louise returned to 
her former attitude. She looked steadfastly 
before her, her face supported by her hands. 

Sophy grew paler and paler as the minutes 
passed. There was something strange and al- 
most beautiful in Louise’s face, something 
which had come to her lately, and which shone 
from her eyes only at rare intervals. 

“ You care for him, I believe!” Sophy cried 
at last. “ You care for him!” 

Louise did not move. 

“Why not?” she whispered. 

“You, Louise!” Sophy gasped. “ You, the 
great artist! Why, think of the men who have 
tried to make you care—poets, musicians—so 
many of them, so many famous men! It can’t 
be true. John Strangewey is so far apart. He 
doesn’t belong to your world.” 

Louise leaned over and stroked her little 
friend’s hair. 

“ Child,” she said, “that’s all very true. I 
have had it ringing in my brain for longer than 
you would believe. But now tell me some- 
thing. No, look at me— don’t be ashamed. 
Are you in love with John yourself?” 

Sophy never hesitated. 

“From the very first moment I saw him,” 
she confessed. “Don’t let that bother you, 
dear. He would never look at me except as 
a little pal. I never expected anything from 
him—anything serious, of course—never dared 
to hope for it. I have thrown myself at his 
head in the most shameless manner. It is all 
no good. I never met any one like him be- 
fore. Louise, do you know that he is good— 
really good?” 

“T believe he is,” Louise murmured. “ That 
is what makes it so wonderful.” 

“ It’s all incomprehensible,” Sophy declared 
wearily. 

There was a ring at the front door. Louise, 
from her place, could see the long, gray bonnet 
of John’s car. Almost before she could speak, 
he was announced. 

“ Tt’s an atrocious time to co.ne, I know—” 
he began apologetically. 

“You're in time for some coffee, anyhow,” 
Sophy told him cheerfully. “And I know 
Louise is glad to see you, because if you hadn’t 
come I was going to make her go through some 
accounts.” 

“You know I am always glad to see you,” 
Louise murmured, pointing to a chair. -“ Sophy 
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and I have been having a most interesting dis- 
cussion, but we have come to a cul-de-sac.” 

“T really came,” John explained, “to ask 
if you cared to come and see a collection of 
pictures. There’s an Italian—a Futurist, of 
course — just unpacked his little lot and set 
them up over a curiosity-shop in Clifford 
Street. He is sending out cards for next week, 
but I could take you to-day—that is, if you 
would care about it. We can go somewhere 
for some tea afterward.” 

- Louise made a little grimace. 

“ What bad luck!” she exclaimed. 

She stopped short. She felt that by her 
hesitation she had, in a sense, committed 
herself. 

“T have promised to go and have tea with 
the prince at Seyre House,” she said. “ It is 
an engagement we made last week.” 

John set down his empty coffee-cup with a 
clatter. An inexplicable but dominating fury 
seemed to have suddenly assailed him. He 
took out a cigarette and tried to light it. 
Sophy, after watching him for a moment in 
astonishment, slipped out of the room, Louise 
came over to his side. 

“Are you really so much disappointed?” 
she asked. “Iam so sorry! If I had known 


that you were coming for me, I would have 


kept myself free.” 

“Tt isn’t that exactly,” John answered. 
“It’s something I can’t altogether explain. If 
you don’t ,mind, I think I will be going. 
There.is something I must put right.” 

He left without another word. She watched 
him step into his new motor-car and drive 
away a little recklessly, considering the crowd- 
ed state of the streets. He drew up, a few 
minutes later, outside the club in Pall Mall, 
where, as it chanced, he had lunched that day 
with the Prince of Seyre. 

He found the prince still sitting in the smo- 
king-room, reading a review, over the top of 
which he glanced up as John approached, and 
nodded nonchalantly. 

“ Back again?” he murmured. 

“T came back to have a word with you, 
prince.” 

The prince laid down the review, keeping 
his finger in the place. 

“ Delighted!” 

“Not long ago,” John went on, “in this 
room, some one—lI think it was Major Charters 
—asked you what you were doing this after- 
noon. You replied that you were engaged. 
There were several others present, and they 
began to chaff you. Perhaps I joined in—I 
don’t remember. I think that it was Major 
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Charters who asked you, to use his own words, 
whether your appointment was with a lady. 
You replied in the affirmative. There was a 
little volley of chaff. You listened without 
contradiction to many references concerning 
the nature of your afternoon’s amusement.” 

The prince nodded slightly. His face re- 
mained quite expressionless. 

“ As a matter of fact,” John concluded, “I 
have discovered by the purest accident that 
Miss Maurel is to be your guest this afternoon 
at Seyre House.” 

The prince inclined his head gently. He re- 
mained monosyllabic. 

“ Well?” 

John frowned heavily. 

“Can’t you see,” he went on bluntly, “ that 
if any one of those men who were present, and 
heard what was said about your guest, found 
out afterward that it was Miss Maurel who 
came to see you—well, I need not go on, need 
I? I am sure you understand. The things 
which were hinted at could not possibly apply 
to her. Would you mind sending a note to 
Miss Maurel and asking her to have tea with 
you some other afternoon?” 

“ And why the deuce should I do that?” the 
prince asked, a trifle paler, but entirely self- 
possessed. 

“To oblige me,” John replied. 

The prince wiped his eye-glass carefully 
upon his handkerchief. 

“Mr. Strangewey, you are a very amiable 
young man,” he said equably, “to whom I 
have tried to show some kindness for Miss 
Maurel’s sake. I really do not see, however— 
pardon my putting it plainly—what business 
this is of yours.” 

“It is my business,” John declared, “ be- 
cause I have asked Miss Maurel to be my wife, 
and because I am hoping that some day, be- 
fore very long, she will consent.” 

The prince sat quite still in his chair, his 
eyes fixed upon a certain spot in the carpet. 
He had not even the appearance of being en- 
gaged in thought. He seemed only steeped in 
a sort of passivity. Finally, with a sigh, he 
rose to his feet. 

“My young friend,” he decided, “ your 
statement alters the situation. I did not credit 
you with matrimonial intentions. I must see 
what can be done!” 

His lips had relaxed ever so slightly—so 
slightly that they showed only a glimpse of 
his teeth in one straight, hard line. He looked 
at John mildly, and his words seemed destitute 
of all offense; yet John felt that the lightnings 
were playing around them. 
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“TI shall write a note to Miss Maurel,” the 
prince promised, as he made his way toward 
the writing-table, “and ask her to visit me 
upon some other afternoon.” 


XXIX 


Bacx again to his rooms, and, later on, 
once more to Louise’s littl house in Kensing- 
ton; a few minutes’ masterful pleading, and 
then success. Louise wrapped herself up and 
descended to the street by his side. 

For an hour or more John drove steadily 
westward, scarcely speaking more than a 
chance word. It was twilight when he brought 
the car to a standstill. Louise raised her veil 
and looked up. 

“Well?” she asked inquiringly. 

He pushed back the throttle on his steering- 
wheel and stopped the engine. Then he turned 
toward her. 

“T have something to say to you,” he said. 
“ T have brought you here that I may say it in 
my own way and in my own atmosphere.” 

She. responded instantly to his mood, al- 
though she did not yet grasp the full significance 
of the situation. She leaned forward in the car, 
and her eyes were lighted with interest. Into 
their faces a slight, drizzling rain was carried 
at intervals by a gusty, north wind. The sky 
was murky gray, except for one black mass of 
cloud that seemed bending almost over their 
heads. 

Down at their feet—they had made a circuit 
and were facing London again—began the long 
lines of feeble lights which lit the great ave- 
nues stretching onward to the city, the lights 
of suburban thoroughfares, of local railways, 
and here and there a more brilliant illumina- 
tion of some picture palace or place of amuse- 
ment. Farther away still, the vast glow from 
the heart of the city was beginning to flare 
against the murky sky—here red and threaten- 
ing, as if from some great conflagration; in 
other places yellow, with a sicklier light of 
fog-strangled brilliance. 

“This is like you!” Louise murmured. 
“You had te bring me out to a hilltop, on 
the dreariest hour of a wet March afternoon, 
to tell me—what ?” 

“ First of all,” John began, “I will answer 
a question which you have asked me three 
times since we started out this afternoon. You 
wanted to know how I found out that you 
were not going to tea with the prince. Well, 
here is the truth. I asked the prince to change 
the day of your visit to him.” 

Her fine, silky eyebrows came a little closer 
together. 
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“You asked him that?” she repeated. 

John nodded. 

“ And he consented?” 

“TI will explain,” John continued. “It was 
a most unfortunate circumstance, but in the 
club, after lunch, the subject of spending the 
afternoon came up. The prince spoke of an 
engagement. He was tied at home, he said, 
from four to six. Some of the men began to 
chaff him, and suggested that he was enter- 
taining some lady friend, his latest favorite— 
well, I dare say you can imagine the rest,” John 
broke off. “The prince, thoughtlessty, I am 
sure, and probably to get rid of them, pleaded 
guilty. Then I came down to see you, and 
from what you said I discovered that it was 
you who were to be his visitor.” 

Her fingers played nervously for a moment 
with the edge of the rug. She drew it higher 
up. 
“ Well, when I feft your house the first time 
this afternoon, I went straight back to the 
prince. I pointed out to him that after what 
had been said, as it might become known that 
you were his guest of to-day, it would be bet- 
ter for him to postpone your visit. He agreed 
to do so.” 

“ Was that all that passed between you?” 

“Not quite,” John replied. “He asked me 
what concern it was of mine, and I told him 
exactly what my concern was. I told him I 
hoped that some day you would be my wife.” 

She sat quite still, looking down upon the 
flaring lights. She was filled with a restless 
desire to escape, to start the motor herself 
and rush through the wet air into London and 
safety. And side by side with that desire she 
knew that there was nothing in the world she 
wanted so much as to stay just where she was, 
and to hear just the words she was going to 
hear. 

“So much for that!” John proceeded. 
“ And now, please listen. I have brought you 
out here because under these conditions I feel 
more master of myself and my thoughts, and 
of the things I want to say to you. Some- 
thing takes me by the throat in your little 
drawing-room, with its shaded lights, its per- 
fume of flowers, and its atmosphere of perfec- 
tion. You sit enthroned there like the queen 
of a world I know nothing of, and all the 
time letters and flowers and flattering invita- 
tions are showered upon you from the greatest 
men in London. The atmosphere there stifles 
me, Louise. Out here you are a woman and 
I a man, and those other things fall away. I 
have tried my best to come a little way into 
sympathy with your life. I want you now to 
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make up your mind to come down a little way 
into mine!” 

She shook her head. 

“ We are still too far apart,” she murmured. 
“Can’t you understand that yourself?” 

“T have been a pupil for many months,” he 
answered, turning toward her, with one arm 
at the back of her cushions and the fingers of 
the other hand suddenly seeking hers. “Can’t 
you understand, if you do care a little, if you 
have just a little flame of love in your heart 
for me, that many of these other things which 
keep us apart are like the lime-light which 
flashes out to give artificial light in an honest 
darkness? Don’t you believe, at the bottom 
of your heart, that you can be happier if you 
will climb with me to the place where we first 
met, even where the clouds lean over my own 
hills? You thought me very narrow then. 
Perhaps I am. But I think you are beginning 
to understand, dear, that that life is only a 
type. We can wander about where you will. 
My hills are only the emblems of the things 
that are dear to me. There are many coun- 
tries I want to visit. I don’t want to cramp 
your life. You can’t really be afraid of that, 
because it is the most widening thing in the 
world that I have to give you—my love, the 
love of my heart and my soul!” 

She felt the sudden snapping of every nerve 
in her body, the passing away of all sense of 
will or resistance. She was conscious only of 
the little movement toward him, the invol- 
untary yielding of herself. She lay back in 
his arms, and the kisses which closed her eyes 
and lips seemed to be working some strange 
miracle. 

She was in some great empty space, breath- 
ing wonderful things. She was on the hilltops, 
and. from the heights she looked down at her- 
self as she had been—a poor little white- 
faced puppet, strutting about an overheated 
stage, in a fetid atmosphere of adulation, with 
a brain artificially stimulated, and a heart 
growing cold with selfishriess. She pitied her- 
self as she had been. Then she opened her 
eyes with a start of joy. 

“ How wonderful it all is!” she murmured. 
“You brought me here to tell me this?” 

“And to hear something!” he insisted. 

“T have tried not to, John,” she confessed, 
amazed at the tremble of her sweet, low voice. 
Her words seemed like the confession of a 
weeping child. “I cannot help it. I do love 
you! I have tried not to so hard, but now— 
now I shall not try any more!” 

They drove quietly down the long hill and 
through the dripping streets. Not another 
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word passed between them till they drew up 
outside her door. She felt a new timidity as 
he handed her out, an immense gratitude for 
his firm tone and intuitive tact. 

“ No, I won’t come in, thanks,” he declared. 
“ You have so little time to rest and get ready 
for the theater.” 

“You will be there to-night?” she asked. 

He laughed as if there were humor in the 
suggestion of his absence. 

“ Of course!” 

He slipped in his clutch and drove off 
through the rain-gleaming streets with the 
smile and air of a conqueror. Louise passed 
into her little house to find a visitor waiting 
for her there. 


XXX 


Eucenz, Prince of Seyre, had spent the 
early part of that afternoon in a manner 
wholly strange to him. In pursuance of an 
order given to his majordomo immediately on 
his return from the club after lunch, the great 
reception-rooms of Seyre House, the picture- 
gallery and the ballroom, were prepared as if 
for a reception. Dust-sheets were swept aside, 
masterpieces of painting and sculpture were 
uncovered, the soft brilliance of concealed 
electric lights lit up many dark corners. 

* When all was ready, the prince, with his 
hands clasped behind him, with expressionless 
face and slow, thoughtful movements, passed 
from room to room of the treasure-house 
which had come to him through a long line of 
distinguished and famous men. Here and 
there he paused to handle with the fingers of 
a connoisseur some excellent piece of bronze 
statuary, some miracle of Sévres china, some 
treasure of carved ivory, yellow with age. And 
more than once he stood still for several min- 
utes in rapt contemplation of one of the great 
masterpieces with which the walls were hung. 

As he passed, a solitary figure, from one to 
another of that long chain of lofty, palatial 
rooms, his stature seemed more than ever in- 
significant; yet he walked always with the 
dignity of the master. Notwithstanding the 
slight excesses of his immaculate morning 
dress, his pallid features, his insignificant build, 
he appeared to belong to these things, to 
dominate them, to understand them. Every 
beautiful object upon which he looked brought 
back to his memory some reminiscence of his 
years of travel. He knew the history of the 
chinas and the bronzes, the statuary and the 
lacquer-work, the friezes, and the great pic- 
tures which adorned his house. Perhaps, he 
thought, as he paused to study some Italian 
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tapestry of his own discovery, he had spent 
too many years in the contemplative life. 

There had been many careers open to him 
in his younger days. France was still his own 
country, and he might easily have joined the 
long line of soldiers whose portraits filled one 
side of the picture-gallery, Once he had had 
ambitions, either to wield the sword or to take 
his place in the world of diplomacy. It was 
his political inheritance which had deadened 
them, the awful debt of blood that he still 
owed to the enemies of his race. He had 
found the spirit of patriotism dead within him, 
and in that day he had turned his back upon 
his country. Since then he had carried his 
great name through the pleasure places of the 
world, always upholding its dignity, perhaps, 
but never adding to its luster. 

He was forty-one years old that day, and 
the few words which John had spoken to him 
barely an hour ago had made him realize that 
there was only one thing in life that he de- 
sired. The sight of his treasures merely 
soothed his vanity. It left empty and unsatis- 
fied his fuller and deeper desire of living. He 
told himself that his time had come. Others 
of his race had paid a great price for the 
things they had coveted in life. He, too, 
must follow their example. 

He was in Louise’s drawing-room when she 
returned—Louise, with hair and cheeks a little 
damp, but with a wonderful light in her eyes 
and with footsteps that seemed to fall upon air. 

“ Some tea and a bath this moment, Aline!” 
she called out, as she ran lightly up the stairs. 
“ Never mind about dinner, I am so late. I 
will have some toast. Be quick!” 

“ Madame—” Aline began. 

“Don’t bother me about anything now,” 
Louise interrupted. “I will throw my things 
off while you get the bath ready.” 

She stepped into her little room, throwing 
off her cloak as she entered. Then she stopped 
short, almost upon the threshold. The prince 
had risen to his feet, 

“ Eugéne!” 

He came toward her. Even as he stooped 
to kiss her fingers, his eyes seemed to take in 
her disheveled condition, the little patches of 
color in her cheeks, the radiant happiness 
which shone in her eyes. 

“T am not an unwelcome intruder, I hope,” 
he said. “ But how wet you are!” 

The fingers which he released fell nerveless- 
ly to her side. She stood looking at him as 
if confronted with a sudden nightmare. It 
was as if this new-found life were being slowly 
drained from her veins. 
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“ You are overtired,” he murmured, leading 
her with solicitude toward an easy chair. “ One 
would imagine, from your appearance, that I 
was the bearer of some terrible tidings. Let 
me assure you that it is not so.” 

He spoke with his usual deliberation, but 
she seemed powerless to recover herself. She 
was still dazed and white. She sank into the 
chair and looked at him. 

“ Nothing, I trust,” he went on, “ has hap- 
pened to disturb you?” 

“ Nothing at all,” she declared hastily. “I 
am tired. I ran up-stairs perhaps a little too 
quickly. Aline had not told me that there 
was any one here.” 

“TI had a fancy to see you this afternoon,” 
the prince explained, “and, finding you out, 
I took the liberty of waiting. If you would 
rather I went away and came for you later, 
please do not hesitate to say so.” 

“Of course not!” she exclaimed. “I do 
not know why I should have been so ‘silly. 
Aline, take my coat and veil,” she directed, 
turning to the maid, who was lingering at the 
other end of the room. “Iam not wet. Serve 
some tea in here. I will have my bath later, 
when I change to go to the theater.” 

She spoke bravely, but fear was in her 
heart. She tried to tell herself that this visit 
was a coincidence, that it meant nothing,~ but 
all the time she knew otherwise. 

The door closed behind Aline, and they were 
alone. The prince, as if anxious to give her 
time to recover herself, walked to the window 
and stood for some moments looking out. 
When he turned around, Louise had at least 
nerved herself to meet what she felt was 
imminent. 

The prince approached her deliberately. 
She knew what he was going to say. 

“ Louise,” he began, drawing a chair to her 
side, “I have found myself thinking a great 
deal about you during the last few weeks.” 

She did not interrupt him. She simply 
waited and watched. 

“T have come to a certain determination,” 
he proceeded; “one which, if you will grace 
it with your approval, will give me great hap- 
piness. I ask you to forget certain things 
which have passed between us. I have come 
to you to-day to beg you to do me the honor 
of becoming my wife.” 

She turned her head very slowly until she 
was looking him full in the face. Her lips were 
a little parted, her eyes a little strained. The 
prince was leaning toward her in a conven- 
tional attitude; his words had been spoken 
simply and in his usual conversational man- 
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ner, There was something about him, how- 
ever, profoundly convincing. 

“ Your wife!” Louise repeated. 

“Tf you will do me that great honor.” 

It seemed at first as if her nerves were 
strained to the breaking-point. The situation 
was one with which her brain seemed unable 
to grapple. She set her teeth tightly. Then 
she had a sudden interlude of wonderful clear- 
sightedness. She was almost cool. 

“You must forgive my surprise, Eugéne,” 
she begged. ‘“ We have known each other now 
for some twelve years, have we not?—and I 
believe that this is the first time you have ever 
hinted at anything of the sort!” 

“One gathers wisdom, perhaps, with the 
years,” he replied. “I am forty-one years 
old to-day. I have spent the early hours of 
this afternoon in reflecfion, and behold the 
result!” 

“You have spoken to me before,” she said 
slowly, “ of different things. You have offered 
me a great deal in life, but never your name. 
I do not understand this sudden change!” 

“ Louise,” he declared, “if I do not tell 
you the truth now, you will probably guess it. 
Besides, this is the one time in their lives when 
a man and a woman should speak nothing but 
the truth. It is for fear of losing you—that 
is why.” 

Her self-control suddenly gave way. She 
threw herself back in her chair. She began 
to laugh and stopped abruptly, the tears 
streaming from her eyes. The prince leaned 
forward, He took her hands in his, but she 
drew them away. 

“You are too late, Eugéne!” she said. “I 
almost loved you. I was almost yours to do 
whatever you liked with. But somehow, some- 
where, notwithstanding all your worldly knowl- 
edge and mine, we missed it. We do not know 
the truth about life, you and I—at least you 
do not, and I did not.” 

He rose very slowly to his feet. There was 
no visible change in his face save a slight 
whitening of the cheeks. 

“ And the sequel.to this?” he asked. 

“] have promised to marry John Strange- 
wey,” she told him. 

“ That,” he replied, “ is impossible! 
a prior claim.” 

The light of battle flamed suddenly in her 
eyes» Her nervousness had gone. She was a 
strong woman, face to face with him now, 
taller than he, seeming, indeed, to tower over 
him in the splendor of her anger. She was 
like a lioness threatened with the loss of the 
one dear thing. 
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“ Assert it, then!” she cried defiantly. “Do 
what you will. Go to him this minute, if you 
have courage enough, if it seems to you well. 
Claim, indeed! Right! I have the one right 
every woman in the world possesses—to give 
herself, body and soul, to the man she loves! 
That is the only claim and the only right I 
recognize, and I am giving myself to him, when 
he wants me, forever!” 

She stopped suddenly. Neither of them had 
heard a discreet knock at the door, Aline had 
entered with the tea. There was a moment of 
silence. 

“ Put it down here by my side, Aline,” her 
mistress ordered, “and show the Prince of 
Seyre out.” 

Aline held the door open. For a single mo- 
ment the prince hesitated. Then he picked up 
his hat and bowed. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “this may not be the 
last word!” 


XXXI 


JENNINGs stood with a decanter in his hand, 
looking resentfully at his master’s untasted 
wine. He shook his head ponderously. Not 


only was the wine untouched, but the Cumber- 
land Times lay unopened upon the table. Grim 
and severe in his high-backed chair, Stephen 
Strangewey sat with his eyes fixed upon the 


curtained window. 

“ There’s nothing wrong with the wine, I 
hope, sir?” the man asked. “It’s not corked 
or anything, sir?” 

“Nothing is the matter with it,” Stephen 
answered. “ Bring me my pipe.” 

Jennings shook his head firmly. 

“ There’s no call for you, sir,” he declared, 
“to drop out of your old habits. You shall 
have your pipe when you’ve drunk that glass 
of port, and not before. Bless me! There’s 
the paper by your side, all unread, and full 
of news, for I’ve glanced it through myself. 
Corn was higher yesterday at Market Ketton, 
and there’s talk of a bad shortage of fodder 
in some parts.” 

Stephen raised his glass to his lips and 
drained its contents. 

“Now bring me my pipe, Jennings,” he 
ordered, 

The old man was still disposed to grumble. 

“ Drinking wine like that as if it were some 
public-house stuff!” he muttered, as he crossed 
the room toward the sideboard. “It’s more 
a night, this, to my way of thinking, for drink- 
ing a second glass of wine than for shilly- 
shallying with the first. There’s the wind 
coming across Townley Moor and down the 





Fells strong enough to blow the rocks out of 
the ground. It ’minds me of the time Mr. 
John was out with the Territorials, and they 
tried the moor for their big guns.” 

The rain lashed the window-panes, and the 
wind whistled past the front of the house. 
Stephen sat quite still, as if listening—it may 
have been to the storm. 

“ Well, here’s your pipe, sir,” Jennings con- 
tinued, laying it by his master’s side, “ and 
your tobacco and the matches. If you'd 
smoke less and drink a glass or two more of 
the right stuff, it would be more to my liking.” 

Stephen filled his pipe with firm fingers. 
Then he laid it down, unlit, by his side. 

“Bring me back the port, Jennings,” he 
ordered, “ and a glass fer yourself.” 

Jennings obeyed promptly. Stephen filled 
both glasses, and the two men looked at each 
other as they held them out. 

“ Here’s confusion to all women!” Stephen 
said, as he raised his to his lips. 

“ Amen, sir!” Jennings muttered. 

They set down the two empty glasses. 
Stephen lit his pipe. He sat smoking stolidly, 
blowing out great clouds of smoke. Jennings 
retreated, coughing resentfully. 

“ Spoils the tast of good wine, that tobacco 
do,” he snapped. “ Good port like that should 
be left to lie upon the palate, so to speak. 
Bless me, what’s that?” 

Above the roar of the wind came another 
and unmistakable sound. The front door had 
been opened and shut. There were steps upon 
the stone floor of the hall—firm, familiar steps. 

Jennings, with his mouth open, stood staring 
at the door. Stephen slowly turned his head. 
The hand which held his pipe was as firm as 
a rock, but there was a queer little gleam of 
expectation in his eyes. Then the door was 
thrown open and John entered. The rain was 
dripping from his clothes. He was breathless 
from his struggle with the elements. 

The two other men looked at him fixedly. 
They both realized the same thing at the same 
moment—there was no trace of the returned 
prodigal in John’s countenance, or in his buoy- 
ant expression. The ten-mile ride seemed to 
have brought back all his color. 

“ Master John!” Jennings faltered. 

Stephen said nothing. John crossed the 
room and gripped his brother’s hand. 

“Wet through to the skin, and starving!” 
he declared. “I thought I’d find something 


at Ketton, but it was all I could do to get 
Gibson, at the George, to lend me a horse. 
Give me a glass of wine, Jennings. I'll change 
my clothes—I expect you've kept them aired.” 
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Not a word of explanation concerning his 
sudden return, nor did either of the two ask 
any questions. They set the bell clanging in 
the stable-yard and found shelter for the bor- 
rowed horse. Presently, in dry clothes, John 
sat down to a plentiful meal. His brother 
watched him with a grim smile. 

“You haven’t forgotten how to eat in Lon- 
don, John,” he remarked. 

“Tf I had, a ten-mile ride on a night like 
this would help me to remember! How’s the 
land doing?” 

“ Things are backward. The snow lay late, 
and we’ve had drying winds.” 

“ And the steck?” 

“ Moderate. We are short of heifers. But 
you didn’t come back from Lendon to ask 
about the farm.” 

John pushed bacit his plate and drew his 
chair opposite to his brother’s. 

“Tf did not,” he assented. “I came back to 
tell you my news.” 

“T was thinking that might be it,” Stephen 
muttered. 

John crossed the room, found his pipe in a 
drawer, filled it with tobacco, and lit it. 

“Old man,” he said, as he returned to his 
place, “ it’s all very well for you and old Jen- 
nings to put your heads together every night 
and drink confusion to all women; but you 
know very well that if there are to be any 
more Strangeweys at Peak Hall, either you or 
I must marry!” 

Stephen moved uneasily in his chair. 

“If you're going to marry that woman—” 
he began, 

“Tam going te marry Louise Maurel,” John 
interrupted firmly. “ Stephen, listen to me for 
a moment before you say another word, please. 
It is all settled. She has promised to be my 
wife. I don’t forget what we’ve been to each 
other. I don’t forget the eld name and the 
old tradition; but I have been fortunate 
enough to meet a woman whom I love, and I 
am going to marry her. Don’t speak hurriedly, 
Stephen! Think whatever you will, but keep 
it to yourself. Some day I shall expect you 
to give me your hand and tell me you are glad.” 

Stephen knocked the ashes deliberately from 
his pipe. 

“T will tell you this much now,” he said. 
“T had rather that we Strangeweys died out, 
that the roof dropped off Peak Hall and the 
walls stood naked to the sky, than that this 
woman should be your wife and the mother of 
your children!” 

“Let it go at that, then, Stephen,” John re- 
plied. “It is enough for me to say that I will 




















not take it ill from you, because you do not 
know her.” 

“But I do know her,” Stephen answered. 
“Perhaps she didn’t tell you that I paid her 
a visit?” 

“ You paid her a visit?” 

“ Aye, that I did! She wouldn’t tell you. 
There’ll be many a thing in life she won’t tell 
you. I went to let her hear from my lips 
what I thought of her as a wife for you. I 
told her what I thought of a woman who plays 
the part of a wanton—” 

“ Stephen!” John thundered. 

“ The part of an adulterous wife upon the 
stage for every man and woman who pay their 
silver to go and gape at! It seems I did no 
good—no good, that is, if she has promised to 
marry you.” 

John drew a breath. His task was harder, 
even, than he had imagined. All the time he 
tried to keep one thought fixed in his mind. 
Stephen was his elder brother. It was Stephen 
who had been his guardian and his guide 
through all his youth. He thought of Stephen’s 
fifty odd years of simple and strenuous living, 
of his charity, of his strength—that very 
strength which had kept him in the narrow 
way, which had kept him from looking to the 
right or to the left in his walk through life. 

“Stephen,” John said, “you are growing 
harder with the years. Was there never a 
time, when you were younger, when you were 
my age, when you felt differently toward 
women?” 

“ Never, thank Heaven!” Stephen replied. 
“TI was too near the sorrow that fell upon 
our house when our father died with a broken 
heart. There were the other two as well—one 
with a bullet in his brain, the other a drunkard. 
Maybe, when I was your age, I felt at times 
what I suppose you feel. Well, I just took 
it in both hands and strangled it. If you must 
have a sweetheart, why don’t you take the 
little fair-haired girl—Sophy, you called her? 
She’d do you as little harm as any of them.” 

“ Because it is not a sweetheart of that sort 
I want,” John protested vigorously. “ I’ve had 
the same feelings as most men, I suppose, but 
I’ve fought my battle out to the end, only for 
a different reason. I want a wife and I want 
children.” 

“ Will she bring you children, that woman?” 
Stephen asked bitterly. 

“T hope so,” John asserted simply. “I be- 
lieve so.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Stephen lit 
his pipe and puffed steadily at it, his eyes fixed 
upon the log that blazed on the hearth. 
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“There is a muzzle upon my mouth,” he 
said presently. “ There are words close to my 
lips which would part you and me, so I'll say 
no more. Go your own way, John. I'll ask 
you but one more question, and you must take 
that as man from man, brother from brother. 
How old is she?” 

“ Twenty-seven.” 

“ And she has been an actress, playing parts 
like the one I saw her in, for how long?” 

“ Since she was nineteen,” John replied. 

“ And you believe she’s a good woman?” 

John gripped at the sides of his chair. With 
a tremendous effort. he kept the torrent of 
words from his lips. 

“TI know she. is,” he answered calmly. 

“ Has she told you so?” 

“ A man has no need to put such a question 
to the woman he cares for.” 

“Then you haven’t asked her?” 

John laid down his pipe and rose to his feet. 
He gripped his brother by the arm. 

“ Stephen,” he said, “it’s a hard fight for 
me, this, to sit face to face with you and 
know what you are thinking, with the love for 
this woman strong and sweet in my heart. 
You don’t understand, Stephen; you're a long 
way from understanding. But you are my 
brother. Don’t make it too hard! I am not 
a child. Believe in me. I would not take any 
woman to be my wife, and the mother of 
my children, who was not a good woman. I 
am off to-morrow morning, Stephen, I came 
all the way just on an impulse, because I felt 
that I must tell you myself. It would be one 
of the best things in the world to ride that 
ten miles back again to-morrow morning, to 
have told you how things are, to have felt 
your hand in mine, and to know that there was 
no shadow of misunderstanding between us!” 

Stephen, too, rose to his feet. They stood 
together before the fire. 

“Man to man, John,” Stephen said, as he 
gripped his brother by the hands, “I love you 
this moment as I always have done and as I 
always shall do. And if this thing must be 
between us, I'll say but one last word, and 
you'll take it from me, even though I <m the 
only man on earth you'd take it from. Before 
you marry, ask her!” 

XXXII 

Joun went back to town, telling himself 
that all had gone as well as he had expected. 
He had done his duty. He had told Stephen 
his news, and they had parted friends. Yet 


all the time he was conscious of an under- 
current of disconcerting thoughts. 
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Louise met him at the station, and he 
fancied that her expression, too, although she 
welcomed him gaily enough, was a little 
anxious. 

“ Well?” she asked, as she took his arm and 
led him to where her motor-car was waiting. 
“ What did that terrible brother of yours say?” 

John made a little grimace. 

“Tt might have been worse,” he declared. 
“ Stephen wasn’t pleased, of course. He hates 
women like poison, and he always will. That 
is because he doesn’t know very much about 
them, and because he will insist upon dwelling 
upon certain unhappy incidents of our family 
history.” 

“T shall never forget the morning he came 
to call on me,” Louise sighed. “ He threatened 
all sorts of terrible things if I did not give 
you up.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it?” John 
asked. 

“ T thought it might worry you,” she replied, 
“and it couldn’t do any good, He believed 
he was doing his duty. John, you are sure 
about yourself, aren’t you?” 

“Come and have tea with me in my rooms, 
and I'll tell you,” he laughed. 

“ Just what I’d planned to do,” she assented, 
with a sigh of content. “It’s too late to go 
home and get back to the theater comfortably.” 

“ The theater!” John murmured, a few min- 
utes later, when they were seated in his com- 
fortable little sitting-room and he had ordered 
tea. “Do you know that I grudge those three 
or four hours of your day?” 

“T believe I do, too,” she admitted; “ and 
yet a little while ago it was my only pleasure 
in life. Don’t sit over there, please! You are 
much too far away. Closer still! Let me 
feel your arms. You are strong and brave, 
aren’t you, John? You would not let any one 
take me away from you?” 

He was a little startled by the earnestness 
of her words. She seemed pale and fragile, 
her eyes larger and deeper than usual, and her 
mouth tremulous. She was like a child with 
the shadow of some fear hanging over her. 
He laughed and held her tightly to him. 

“ There is nothing that could take you away 
—you know that quite well! There is nobody 
in the world whom you need fear for a single 
moment. If you have troubles, I am here to 
share them. If you have enemies, you can 
leave me to dispose of them.” 

“T think,” she murmured, “that I am in 
an emotional frame of mind to-day. I am not 
often like this, you know. I woke this morn- 
ing feeling so happy; and then, all of a sudden, 
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I couldn’t somehow believe in it—in myself. 
I felt it slip away. You won’t let it slip away, 
John?” 

“ Never a chance!” he promised confidently, 
“Look at me. Do I seem like a person to be 
easily got rid of? What you need is a holiday, 
and you need it badly. We haven’t made any 
plans yet, have we? I wonder whether we 
could break your contract at the theater!” 

“We must talk to Graillot,” she said. 
“ There is a little Frenchwoman over here now. 
I once saw her act in Paris, and I am sure 
she could play Thérése wonderfully. But don’t 
let’s talk seriously any longer. Just let us sit 
here and talk nonsense!” 

“Have you told any of your friends yet, 
Louise—the prince, for instance?” 

He had asked this question on his way across 
the room to ring the bell. There was no 
reply, and when he turned around, a moment 
or two later, he was almost frightened. Louise 
was sitting quite still, but the color seemed to 
have been drained from her cheeks. Her eyes 
were filled with some expression which he did 
not wholly understand. He only knew that 
they were calling him to her side, and he 
promptly obeyed the summons. Her head fell 
upon his shoulder, her arms were locked about 
his neck. 

“ John,” she sobbed, “I do not know what 
is the matter with me. I am hysterical. Don’t 
ask me any questions. Don’t talk to me. Hold 
me like you are doing now, and listen. I-love 
you, John—do you understand?—I love you!” 

Her lips sought his and clung to them. A 
queer little wave of passion seemed to have 
seized her. Half crying, half laughing, she 
pressed her face against his. “I do not want 
to act to-night. I do not want to play, even 
to the most wonderful audience in the world. 
I do not want to shake hands with many hun- 
dreds of people at that hateful reception. I 
think I want nothing else in the world but 
you!” 

She lay, for a moment, passive in his arms. 
He smoothed her hair and kissed her tenderly. 
Then he led her back to her place upon the 
couch. Her emotional mood, while it flattered 
him in a sense, did nothing to quiet the little 
demons of unrest that pulled, every now and 
then, at his heart-strings. 

“ What is this reception?” he asked. 

She made a little grimace. 

“Tt is a formal welcome from the English 
stage to the French company that has come 
over to play at the new French theater,” she 
told him. “ Sir Edward and I are to receive 
them. You will come, will you not?” 








“T haven’t an invitation,” the told her. 

“Invitation? I invite you. I am the 
hostess of the evening.” 

“Then I am not likely to refuse, am I ?” 
he asked, smiling. “Shall I come to the 
theater?” 

“Come straight to the reception at the 
Whitehall Rooms,” she begged. “Sir Edward 
is calling for me, and Graillot will go down 
with us. Later, if you care to, you can drive 
me home.” 

“Don’t you think,” he suggested, “that it 
would be rather a good opportunity to an- 
nounce our engagement?” 

“ Not to-night!” she pleaded. “ You know, 
I cannot seem to believe it myself except 
when I am with you and we are alone. It 
seems too wonderful after all these years. Do 
you know, John, that I am nearly thirty?” 

He laughed. 

“How pathetic! All the more reason, I 
should say, why we should let people know 
about it as soon as possible.” 

“ There is no particular hurry,” she said, a 
little nervously. “ Lét me get used to it my- 
self. I don’t think you will have to wait long. 
Everything I have been used to doing and 
thinking seems to be crumbling up around me. 
Last night I even hated my work, or at least 
part of it.” 

His eyes lit up with genuine pleasure. 

“T can’t tell you how glad I am to hear you 
say that,” he declared. “I don’t hate your 
work—I’ve got over that. I don’t think I am 
narrow about it. I admire Graillot, and his 
play is wonderful. But I think, and I always 
shall think, that the dénouement in that third 
act is damnable!” 

She nodded understandingly. 

“T am beginning to realize how you must 
feel,” she confessed. “We won’t talk about 
it any more now. Drive me to the theater, 
will you? I want to be there early to-night, 
just to get everything ready for changing 
afterward.” 

The telephone-bell rang as they were leaving 
the room, John put the receiver to his ear 
and a moment later held it away. 

“Tt is Sophy,” he announced. 
tell them to send her up?” 

“Sophy, indeed!” Louise exclaimed. “I 
thought she was in the country, on tour, and 
was not expected back until to-morrow.” 

“T thought she went away for a week,” John 
said; “but there she is, waiting down-stairs.” 

Louise hesitated for a moment. Then she 
came over to John with a tremulous little smile 
at the corners of her lips. 
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“ Dear,” she said, “I am in a strange frame 
of mind to-day. I don’t want even to see 
Sophy. Tell them to send her up here. She 
can wait for you while you take me out the 
other way.” 

“ May I tell her?” John asked, as he rang 
for the lift. “She has been such a good little 
pal!” 

Once more Louise seemed to hesitate. A 
vague look of trouble clouded her face. 

“ Perhaps you had better, dear,” she agreed 
spiritlessly. “ Only tell her not to breathe it 
to another soul. It is to be our secret for a 
little time —~not long— just a day or two 
longer.” 

The gates of the lift swung open, and John 
raised her fingers to his lips. 

“It is for you to say, dear,” he promised. 

When he came back to his room, Sophy was 
curled up on the couch with a cigarette be- 
tween her lips. She looked at him severely. 

“T am losing faith in you,” she declared. 
“ There are signs of a hurried departure from 
this room. There is a distinct perfume of 
roses about the place. You have always told 
me that I am the only visitor of my sex you 
allow here. I am fiercely jealous! Tell me 
what this tea-tray and the empty cups mean?” 

“Tt means Louise,” he answered, smiling. 
“ She has just this moment gone away.” 

Sophy sighed with an air of mock.-relief. 

“Louise I suppose I must tolerate,” she 
said. “Fancy her coming here to tea with 
you, though!” 

“T have been up to Cumberland for a day,” 
he told her, “and Louise came to meet me 
at the station.” 

“How is your angel brother?” she asked. 
“Did he ask after me?” 

“ He did mention you,” John confessed. “I 
don’t remember any direct message, though. 
You want a cocktail, of course, don’t you?” 

“ Dying for it,” she admitted. “I have had 
such a dull week! We've been playing in 
wretched little places, and last night the show 
went bust. The manager presented us with 
our fares home this morning. We were only 
down in Surrey, so here I am.” 

“Well, I’m glad to see you back again,” 
John told her, after he had ordered the cock- 
tails. “Louise has been quite lost without 
you, too.” 

“TI didn’t want to go away,” she sighed, 
“but I do get so tired of not working+ Al- 
though my part wasn’t worth anything, I hated 
it being cut out. It makes one feel so aimless. 
One has too much time to think.” 

He laughed at her, pleasantly but derisively. 
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“Time to think!” he repeated. “Why, I 
have never seen you serious for five minutes 
in your life, except when you’ve been adding 
up Louise’s housekeeping-books!” 

She threw her cigarette into the grate, swung 
round toward him, and looked steadily into 
his face. 

“ Haven’t you?” she said. “I can be. I 
often am. It isn’t my correct pose, though. 
People don’t like me serious. If they take me 
out or entertain me, they think they are being 
cheated if I am not continually gay. You see 
what it is to have a reputation for being 
amusing! Louise keeps me by her side to 
talk nonsense to her, to keep her from being 
depressed. Men take me out because I am 
bright, because I save them the trouble of 
talking, and they don’t feel quite so stupid 
with me as with another woman. My young 
man at Bath wants to marry me for the same 
reason. He thinks it would be so pleasant to 
have me always at hand to chatter nonsense. 
That is why you like me, too. You have been 
pitched into a strange world. You are not 
really in touch with it. You like to be with 
some one who will talk nonsense and take you 
a little way out of it. I am just a little fool, 
you see, a harmless little creature in cap and 
bells whom every one amuses himself with.” 


John stared at her for a moment, only half 
understanding. 

“ Why, little girl,” he exclaimed, “I believe 
you're in earnest!” 

“T am in deadly earnest,” she assured him, 


her voice breaking a little. “Don’t take any 
notice of me. I have had a wretched week, 
and it’s a rotten world, anyway.” 

There was a knock at the door, and the 
waiter entered with the cocktails. 

“Come,” John said, as he took one from 
the tray, “I will tell you some news that will 
give you something to think about. I hope 
that you will be glad—I feel sure that you 
will. I want you to be the first to drink our 
healths—Louise’s and mine!” 

The glass slipped through her fingers and 
fell upon the carpet. She never uttered even 
an exclamation. John was upon his knees, 
picking up the broken glass. 

“ My fault,” he insisted. “I am so sorry, 
Sophy. I am afraid some of the stuff has 
gone on your frock. Looks as if you'll have 
to take me out shopping. I'll ring for another 
cocktail.” 

He rose to his feet and stepped toward the 
bell. Then it suddenly occurred to him that 
as yet she had not spoken. He turned quickly 
around. 
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“ Sophy,” he exclaimed, “ what is the mat- 
ter? Aren’t you going to congratulate me?” 

She was sitting bolt upright upon the couch, 
her fingers buried in the cushions, her eyes 
closed. He moved quickly across toward her. 

“TI say, Sophy, what’s wrong?” he asked 
hastily. “Aren’t you well?” 

She waved him away. 

“Don’t touch me,” she begged. “I went 
without my lunch—nearly missed the train, as 
it was. I was feeling a little queer when I 
came, and dropping that glass gave me a shock. 
Let me drink yours, may I ?” 

He handed it to her, and she drained its 
contents. Then she smiled up at him weakly. 

“What a shame!” she said. “ Just as you 
were telling me your wonderful news! ~ can 
scarcely believe it—you and Louise!” 

John sat down beside her. 

“ Louise does not want it talked about for 
a day or two,” he observed. “We have not 
made any plans yet.” 

“Is Louise going to remain upon the stage?” 

“Probably, if she wishes it,” he replied; 
“but I want to travel first for a year or so, 
before we settle definitely upon anything. I 
did not think that you would be so much 
surprised, Sophy.” 

“Perhaps I am not really,” she+admitted. 
“One thinks of a thing as being possible, for 
a long time, and when it actually comes—well, 
it takes you off your feet just the same. You 
know,” she added slowly, “there are no two 
people in this world so far apart in their ways 
as you and Louise.” 

“ That is true from one point of view,” he 
confessed. “ From another, I think that there 
are no two people so close together. Of course, 
it seems wonderful to me, and I suppose it 
does to you, Sophy, that she should care for 
aman of my type. She is so brilliant and so 
talented, such a woman of this latter-day 
world, the world of which I am about as 
ignorant as a man can be. Perhaps, after all, 
that is the real explanation of it. Each of us 
represents things new to the other.” 

“ Did you say that no one has been told yet 
—no one at all?” 

“No one except Stephen,” John assented. 
“That is why I went up to Cumberland, to 
tell him.” 

“You have not told the prince?” Sophy 
asked, dropping her voice a little. “ Louise 
has not told him?” 

“Not that I know of. Why do you ask?” 
John inquired, looking into Sophy’s face. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “It just 
occurred to me. He and Louise have known 
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each other for such a long time, and I won- 
dered what he might have to say about it.” 

John laid his hands upon the poisonous 
thoughts that had stolen once more into his 
blood, and told himself that he had strangled 
them. He swept them away and glanced at 
his watch. 

“ Let’s have some dinner before I change, 
down in the grill-room— in a quarter of an 
hour’s time, say. I don’t want to be at the 
theater before the second act.” 

Sophy hesitated. There was a hard feeling 
in her throat, a burning at the back of her 
eyes. She was passionately anxious to be 
alone, yet she could not bring herself to re- 
fuse. She could not deny herself, or tear her- 
self at once away from the close companion- 
ship which seemed, somehow or other, to have 
crept up between herself and John, and to have 
become the one thing that counted in life. 

“‘T’d love to,” she said, “ but remember I’ve 
been traveling. Look at me! I must either 


go home, or you must let me go into your 
room—” 

“ Make yourself at home,” John invited. “I 
have three letters to write, and some telephone 
messages to answer.” 

Sophy lit another cigarette and strolled 
jauntily through his suite of rooms. When she 


was quite sure that she was alone, however, 
she closed the door behind her, dropped her 
cigarette, and staggered to the window. She 
stood there, gazing down into an alleyway six 
stories below, where the people passing back 
and forth looked like dwarf creatures. 

One little movement forward! No one 
could have been meant to bear pain like this. 
She set her teeth. 

“Tt would be so soon over!” 

Then she suddenly found that she could see 
nothing; the people below were blurred images. 
A rush of relief had come to her. She sank 
into the nearest chair and sobbed. 


XXXIII 


Tue reception in honor of the little com- 
pany of French tragedians, at which almost 
the whole of the English stage and a sprinkling 
of society people were present, was a complete 
success, Louise made a charming hostess, 
and Sir Edward more than ever justified his 
reputation for saying the right thing to the 
right person at the right moment. The rooms 
were crowded with throngs of distinguished 
people, who all seemed to have plenty to say 
to one another. 

The only person, perhaps, who found him- 
self curiously ill at ease was John. He heard 
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nothing but French on all sides of him—a 
language which he read with some facility, but 
which he spoke like a schoolboy. He had been 
wandering about for more than an hour before 
Louise discovered him. She at once left her 
place and crossed the room to where he was 
standing by the wall. 

“Cheer up!” she begged, with a delightful 
smile. “I am afraid that you are being bored 
to death. Will you not come and be presented 
to our guests?” 

“For goodness’ sake, no!” John implored. 
“T have never seen one of them act, and my 
French is appalling. I am all right, dear. It’s 
quite enough pleasure to see you looking so 
beautiful, and to think that I am going to be 
allowed to drive you home afterward,” 

Louise looked into a neighboring mirror, and 
gazed critically at her own reflected image. 
The lines of her figure, fine and subtle, se4émed 
traced by the finger of some great sculptor un- 
derneath her faultlessly made white-satin 
gown. She studied her white neck and shoul- 
ders and her perfectly shaped head, seeking 
everywhere for some detail with which an im- 
partial critic might find fault. 

She had a curious feeling that at that precise 
moment she had reached the zenith of her 
power and her charm. Her audience at the 
theater had been wonderfully sympathetic, had 
responded with rare appreciation to every 
turn of her voice, to every movement and 
gesture. The compliments, too, which she had 
been receiving from the crowds who had bent 
over her fingers that night had been no idle 
words. Many distinguished men had looked 
at her with a light in their eyes which women 
understand so well—a light questioning yet 
respectful, which provokes yet begs for some- 
thing in the way of response, 

She was conscious, acutely conscious, of the 
atmosphere she had created around her. She 
was glorying in the subtle outward signs of it. 
She was in love with herself; in love, too, with 
this delightful new feeling of loving. It would 
have given her more joy than anything else in 
the world, in that moment of her triumph, to 
have passed her arm through John’s, to have 
led him up to them all, and to have said: 

“ After all, you see, I am a very simple sort 
of woman. I have done just the sort of simple 
thing that other women do, and I am glad of 
it—very glad and very happy!” 

Her lips moved to the music of her thoughts. 
John leaned toward her. 

“ Did you say anything?” he asked. 

“ You dear stupid, of course I did not! Or 
if I did, it was just one of those little whispers 
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to oneself which mean nothing, yet which 
count for so much. Can I not do anything to 
make you enjoy yourself more? I shall have 
to go back to my guests now. We are ex- 
pecting a royal personage, and those two dears 
who keep so close to my side do not speak 
a word of English.” 

“Please go back, dear,” John begged 
promptly. “It was nice of you to come at 
all. And here’s Sophy at last, thank goodness! 
Now I am all right.” 

She laid her fingers upon his arm. 

“You must take me back to my place,” she 
said. “Then you can go and talk nonsense 
to Sophy. I won’t even ask you what she said 
when you told her the news. I suppose you 
did tell her?” 

“ Of course!” 

She glanced at him swiftly. His reply had 
sounded a little lame; but they were back in 
the crowd now, and she dismissed him with a 
little nod. He made his way quickly to the 
spot where he had seen Sophy. To his dis- 
appointment, she had disappeared. Graillot, 
however, came up and seized him by the arm. 

“ Still playing the moth, my young friend?” 
he exclaimed. “Aren’t the wings sufficiently 
burned yet?” 

“T am afraid it’s become a permanent réle,” 
John replied, as the two men shook hands. 
“Where have you been all these weeks, and 
why haven’t you been to see me?” 

“Paris, my dear young friend—Paris and 
life! Now I am back again—I am not sure 
that I know why. I came over with these 
French people, to see them start their theater. 
Forgive me, I have not paid my respects to 
our hostess. We shall meet again presently.” 

He strolled off, and a few minutes later John 
found Sophy. 

“ How late you are!” he grumbled. 

“TI couldn’t help it,” she answered. “ This 
is the only evening dress I possess at present, 
and I had to mend it before it was decent to 
come out in. Why are you wandering about 
alone? Hasn’t Louise been kind to you?” 

“She has been charming,” John declared 
promptly, “but she is surrounded with all 
sorts of people I don’t know. I can’t help 
her. For one thing, my French is absurd. 
Then they are all talking about things which 
I don’t understand in the least.” 

Sophy remained silent for a moment. Then 
she took John’s arm and led him to the buffet. 

“ Give me an ice and a cigarette, will you, 
please? You are a dear, impractical per- 


son, but you are as much out of this world 
as a human being well could be!” 
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John waited upon her without any further 
remark. The Prince of Seyre, passing through, 
bowed to them. John looked after his retreat- 
ing figure. An irresistible impulse seized him. 

“ Sophy,” he asked, sitting down by her side, 
“tell me, why have the prince and Louise 
always been such great friends?” 

Sophy looked steadfastly at her ice. 

“I suppose because the prince is a very 
clever and cultivated person,” she said. “ He 
has been of great assistance to Louise several 
times. It was he who financed Miles Faraday 
when he put on this play of Grailliot’s. Grail- 
lot hasn’t a penny, you know, and poor Miles 
was almost broke after three failures.” 

“That was just an investment,” John re- 
marked irritably. “He will get his money 
back again.” 

“Of course,” Sophy agreed. “I think the 
prince generally manages to get value for what 
he does in life.” 

“You don’t think Louise ever thought of 
caring for him, do you?” John persisted. 

Sophy paused until she had lit a cigarette. 
The expression in her face, when she looked 
up at John, irritated him vaguely. It was as 
if she were talking to a child. 

“T think,” she said, “ you had better ask 
Louise that question yourself, don’t you?” 


He asked it an hour or so later, when at last 
the party of guests had taken their leave, and, 
somewhat to the well-bred surprise of the one 
or two friends who lingered, Louise had beck- 
oned to John to take her out to her car. Her 
hand had sought his at once, her head rested 
a little wearily but very contentedly upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Louise dear,” he began, “I asked Sophy a 
question to-night which I ought to have asked 
you. Quite properly, she told me so.” 

“ Nice little soul, Sophy!” Louise murmured. 
“ What was it, John?” 

“Once or twice I have wondered,” he went 
on, “ whether you have ever cared in any sort 
of way, or come near to caring, for the Prince 
of Seyre?” 

For a moment she made no movement. Then 
she turned her head and looked at him. The 
sleepy content had gone from her eyes. 

“ Why do you ask?” 

“Isn’t it quite a natural question from a 
jealous man who believes that every one who 
sees you must be in love with you? You have 
seen a great deal of the prince, haven’t you, 
in the last few years? He understands your 
art. There are many things that you and he 
have in common.” 
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Louise was looking out of the window at the 
thin stream of people still passing along Pic- 
cadilly. She seemed suddenly to have become 
only the shadow of her former brilliant self. 

“T think that once— perhaps twice,” she 
confessed, “I came very near to caring for 
him.” ? 

“And now?” 

“ And now,” she repeated, suddenly gripping 
John’s hands, “ I tell you that I am very much 
nearer hating him. So much for the prince! 
In ten minutes we shall be at home, and you 
are such a dear stupid about coming in. You 
must try to say all the nice things in the world 
to me quickly—in ten minutes!” 

“ How shall I begin?” he whispered. 

She leaned once more toward him. 

“You don’t need any hints,” she murmured, 
“ You're really quite good at it!” 


XXXIV 


THe ten minutes passed very much too 
quickly. She was gone, and John, thrilled 
though he was through all his senses by the 
almost passionate fervor of her leave-taking, 
found himself once more confronted by that 
little black demon. He sat up in the car, 
which bore him quickly back toward his rooms; 
and although the sense of her presence, the 
delicate perfume, the empty place by his side, 
even a fallen flower from her gown, were still 
there, the unrest seemed sharper. 

There was something about all of them, all 
these people whom he knew to be his friends, 
which seemed to him to savor of a conspiracy. 
One by one they flitted through his brain— 
Graillot’s covert warning; Sophy’s plaintive, 
almost fearful doubts; the prince’s subtle yet 
cynical silence; and behind it all, Stephen’s 
brutal and outspoken words. There was 
nothing that could be put into definite shape— 
just the ghost of torturing, impossible thoughts. 
John told himself that it must be ended. Even 
though the words should blister his tongue with 
shame, they must be spoken. 

A moment later he hated himself for the 
thought. He set his teeth, filled his thoughts 
with the glory of her presence, and crushed 
those demoniacal suggestions to the back of 
his brain. He was in no humor to go home, 
however. Changing the order he had first 
given to the chauffeur, he was driven instead 
to a small Bohemian club which he had joined 
at Graillot’s instigation. He had a vague hope 
that he might find the great dramatist there. 
There were no signs of him, however, in the 
smoking-room, or any one else whom John 
knew. 
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He threw himself into an easy chair and 
ordered a whisky-and-soda. Two men close 
at hand were writing at desks; others were 
lounging about, discussing the evening’s recep- 
tion. One man, sitting upon the table, a rec- 
ognized authority, was treating the company 
to a fluent dissertation upon modern actresses, 
winding up by contrasting Louise Maurel’s 
style with that of her chief French rival. John 
found himself listening with pleased interest. 
The man’s opinion was certainly not unfavora- 
ble to Louise. 

“Tt is only in the finer shades of emotion- 
alism,”’ the critic declared, “‘ that these French 
actresses get at us a little more completely 
even than Louise Maurel. Do you know the 
reason? I'll tell you. It is because they live 
the life. They have a dozen new emotions in 
a season. They make a cult of feeling. They 
use their brains to dissect their passions. They 
cut their own life into small pieces and give us 
the result without concealment. That is where 
they score, if anywhere. This Mme. Latrobe, 
who opens over here to-morrow night, is living 
at the present moment with Jean Tourbet. 
She had an affair with that Italian poet in the 
summer, so they tell me. She was certainly in 
Madrid in October with Bretoldi, the sculptor. 
These men are all great artists. Think what 
she must have learned from associating with 
them! Now Louise Maurel, so far as we know, 
has never had but one lover, the Prince of 
Seyre, and has been faithful to him all the 
time.” 

It was out at last! John had heard it 
spoken in plain words. The black demon upon 
which his hand had lain so heavily, was alive 
now, without a doubt, jeering at him, mocking 
at him—alive and self-assertive in the sober 
words of the elderly, well-bred man who 
lounged upon the table. 

For a moment or two John was stunned. A 
wild impulse assailed him to Jeap up and con- 
front them all, to choke the lie back down the 
throat of the man who had uttered it. Every 
nerve in his body was tingling with the desire 
for action. The stupor of his senses alone 
kept him motionless, and a strange, incom- 
prehensible clarity of thought. He realized 
exactly how things were. This man had not 
spoken idly, or as a scandalmonger. He had 
spoken what he had accepted as a fact, what 
other people believed. 

John rose to his feet and made his way to- 
ward the door. His face showed little sign of 
disturbance. He even nodded to some men 
whom he knew slightly. As he passed down 
the stairs, he met Graillot. Then once more 
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his self-control became in danger. He’ seized 
the Frenchman savagely by the arm. 

“ Come this way,” he said, leading him to- 
ward the card-room. “Come in here! I want 
to speak to you.” 

He locked the door—a most unheard-of and 
irregular proceeding. Graillot felt the coming 
of the storm. 

“ Well!” he exclaimed grimly. “ Trouble al- 
ready, eh? I see it in your face, young man. 
Out with it!” 

John—who had won a hard match at rackets 
a few days before against a more experienced 
opponent simply because of his perfect con- 
dition—was breathing hard. There was a dull 
patch of color in his cheek, drops of sweat 
stood upon his forehead, He controlled his 
voice with difficulty. Its tone was sharp and 
unfamiliar. 

“I was sitting in the smoking-room there, 
a few moments ago,” he began, jerking his head 
toward the door. “There were some men 
talking — decent fellows, not dirty scandal- 
mongers. They spoke of Louise Maurel.” 

Graillot nodded gravely. He knew very well 
what was coming. 

“ Well?” 

“ They spoke, also, of the Prince of Seyre.” 

“ Well?” 

John felt his throat suddenly dry. The 
words he would have spoken choked him. He 
banged his fist upon the table by the side of 
which they were standing. 

“Look here, Graillot,” he cried, almost 
piteously, “ you know it is not true, nor likely 
to be true! Can’t you say so?” 

“Stop, my young friend!” the Frenchman 
interrupted. “I know nothing. It is a habit 
of mine to know nothing when people make 
suggestions of that sort. I make no inquiries. 
I accept life and people as I find them.” 

“But you don’t believe that such a thing 
could be possible?” 

“Why not?” Graillot asked steadily. 

John could do no more than mumble a 
repetition of his words. The world was falling 
away from him, He was dimly conscious that 
one of the engravings upon the wall opposite 
was badly hung. For the rest, Graillot’s face, 
stern, yet pitying, seemed to loom like the 
features of a giant, eclipsing everything else. 

“T will not discuss this matter with you, 
my friend. I will only ask you to remember 
the views of the world in which we live. 
Louise Maurel is an artist, a great artist. If 
there has been such an affair as you suggest, 
between her and any man, if it were some- 
thing which appealed to her affections, it is my 
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opinion that she would not hesitate. You seem 
to think it an outrageous thing that the prince 
should have been her lover. To be perfectly 
frank, I do not. I should be very much more 
surprised at her marriage.” 

John made his escape somehow. He remem- 
bered opening the door, but he had no recol- 
lection of reaching the street. A few minutes 
later, however, he found himself striding down 
Piccadilly toward Hyde Park Corner. 

The night was warm, and there were still 
plenty of people about. A woman touched his 
arm; her hackneyed greeting filled him with 
inexpressible horror. He stared at her, barely 
conscious of what he was doing, filled with an 
indescribable sickness of heart. 

“You look about done up,” she said in 
friendly fashion. “ Come round to my flat and 
have a drink. You needn’t stay if you don’t 
want to.” 

He muttered something and passed on. A 
moment or two later, however, he retraced his 
steps. Out of the horror of his thought had 
come an irresistible impulse. He slipped some 
gold into her hand. 

“ Please take this and go home,” he enjoined. 
“Go home at once! Get out of the streets 
and hide yourself.” 

She stared at him and at the money. 

“Why, I’ve only just come out,” she pro- 
tested. “All the same, I’m dead tired. I'll 
go. Walk with me, won’t you? You look as 
if you wanted looking after.” 

“T’m all right,” he answered. 
home.” 

She slipped the money carefully into her 
purse, and hailed a taxi. 

“You shall have your own way,” she de- 
clared. “Can’t I drop you anywhere?” 

He raised his hat, and, once more swinging 
around, passed on his way. Presently he found 
himself in the street where Louise lived. He 
looked at his watch—it was twenty minutes to 
three o’clock. 

The house was in solemn darkness. He stood 
and looked up at it. There was no sign of a 
light, not even from the top windows. Its 
silence seemed to him more than the silence 
of sleep. He found himself wondering whether 
it was really inhabited, whether there were 
really human souls in this quiet corner, wait- 
ing peacefully for the dawn, heedless of the 
torment which was tearing his soul to pieces. 
Perhaps, behind that drawn blind, Louise her- 
self was awake. Perhaps she was thinking, 
looking back into the past, wondering about 
the future. He took a step toward the gate. 

“ Are you going in there, sir?” 


“You go 
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He turned quickly around. A policeman 
had flashed a lantern upon him. John sud- 
denly became intensely matter-of-fact. 

“No,” he replied. “It is too late, I am 
afraid. I see that they have all gone to bed. 
Any chance of a taxi about here?” 

“Most likely you'll find one at the corner,” 
the policeman pointed out. “ There’s a rank 
there, and one or two of them generally stay 
late. Very much obliged, sir.” 

John had slipped a coin into the man’s hand. 
Then he walked deliberately away. He found 
a taxicab and was driven toward the Milan. 
He let down both the windows and leaned out. 
He was conscious of a wild desire to keep 
away from his rooms—to spend the night any- 
where, anyhow, sooner than go back to the 
little apartment where Louise had sat with 
him only a few hours ago, and had given her- 
self into his arms. Every pulse in his body 
was tingling. He was fiercely awake, eager 
for motion, action, excitement of any sort. 

Suddenly he remembered the night-club to 
which he had been introduced by Sophy on 
the first night of his arrival in London. The 
address, too, was there quite clearly in his 
disordered brain. He leaned out of the cab 
and repeated it to the driver. 

XXXV 

Tue little place was unexpectedly crowded 
when John entered, after having handed his 
hat and coat to a vestiaire. A large supper- 
party was going on at the farther end, and 
the dancing space was smaller than usual. The 
maitre d’hétel was escorting John to a small 
table in a distant corner, which had just been 
vacated, when the latter heard his name sud- 
denly called by a familiar voice. Sophy, who 
had been dancing, abandoned her partner pre- 
cipitately and came hurrying up to John with 
outstretched hands. 

“ John!” she exclaimed. “ You, of all peo- 
ple in the world! What do you mean by 
coming here alone at this time of night? Fancy 
not telling me! Is anything the matter?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied. “TI really don’t ex- 
actly know why I am here. I simply didn’t 
want to go to bed.” 

She looked at him closely. It was clear that 
she was a little puzzled at his appearance. 

“If it were not you, John,” she declared, 
“T should say that you had been having more 
to drink than was good for you!” 

“Then you would be very wrong,” John 
assured her, “ because I haven’t had anything 
at all. I have come here to get something. 
Can’t you come and sit with me?” 
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“ Of course!” she assented eagerly, “ The 
prince is giving a supper-party at the other 
end of the room there. We all came on to- 
gether from the reception. Let us get away 
to your corner quickly, or they will see you 
and make you go and join them. I would 
much rather have you to myself. The people 
here seem so stupid to-night!” 

John stood still, and made no movement to- 
ward the table which the maitre d’hétel was 
smilingiy preparing for them. 

“Where is the prince?” he asked. 

Sophy, struck by something in his voice, 
swung around and looked at him. Then she 
thrust both her arms through his, clasped her 
two hands together, and led him firmly away. 
A glimmering of the truth was beginning to 
dawn upon her. 

“Tell me where you have been since you 
left the reception,” she insisted, when at last 
they were seated together. 

“Wait till I have ordered some wine,” he 
said. 

A waiter served them with champagne. 
When John’s glass was filled, he drained its 
contents. Sophy watched him with surprise. 
She came a little closer to him. 

“ John,” she whispered, “ you must tell me 
—do you hear? You must tell me every- 
Did you take Louise home?” 


thing! 
- * You” ' 

“What happened, then? You didn’t quarrel 
with her?” 

“ Nothing at all happened,” he assured her. 


“We parted the best of friends. It wasn’t 
that.” 

“Then what? Remember that I am -your 
friend, John dear. Tell me everything.” 

He poured himself more wine and drank it. 

“T will tell you,” he assented. “I went to 
a little club I belong to on the Adelphi Terrace. 
I sat down in the smoking-room. There was 
no one there I knew. Some men were talking. 
They had been to the reception to-night. They 
were comparing French actresses and English. 
They spoke first of the French woman, La- 
trobe, and her levers; then of Louise. They 
spoke quite calmly, like men discussing his- 
tory. They compared the two actresses, they 
compared their lives. Latrobe, they said, had 
lovers by the score—Louise only one.” 

Sophy’s hand stole into his. She was watch- 
ing the twisting of his features. She under- 
stood so well the excitement underneath. 

“I think I can guess,” she whispered. 
“Don’t hurt yourself telling me. Something 
was said about the prince!” 

His eyes blazed down upon her. 
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“You, too?” he muttered. “Does the 
whole world know of it and speak as if it did 
not matter? Sophy, is it true? Speak out! 
Don’t be afraid of hurting me. You call your- 
self my friend. I’ve been down, looking at 
the outside of her house. I dared not go in. 
There’s a fire burning in my soul! Tell me if 
it is true!” 

“ You must not ask me that question, John,” 
she begged. “ How should I know? Besides, 
these things are so different in our world, the 
world you haven’t found out much about yet. 
Supposing it were true, John,” she went on, 
“remember that it was before you knew her. 
Supposing it should be true, remember this— 
your idea of life is too absurd. Is one creed 
made to fit human beings who may differ in a 
million different ways? A woman may be as 
good as any ever born into the world, and yet 
take just a little love into her life, if she be 
true and faithful in doing it. I don’t believe 
there is a dearer or sweeter woman breathing 
than Louise, but one must have love. Don’t 
I know it? A man may be strong enough to 
live without it, but a woman—never!” 

The skirts of the women brushed their table 
as they danced, the rhythm of the music rose 
and fell above the murmur of laughter and 
conversation. John looked around the room, 
and a sort of despair crept in upon him. It 
was no good! He had come to London to un- 
derstand; he understood nothing. He was 
«wade of the wrong fiber. If only he could 
change himself! If it were not too late! If 
he could make himself like other men! 

He turned and glanced at his companion. 
Sophy was looking very sweet and very wist- 
ful. The warm touch of her fingers was grate- 
ful. Her sympathy was like some welcome 
flower in a wilderness. His heart ached with 
a new desire. If only he could make himself 
different! If only he could stretch out his 
hand for the flowers which made the lives of 
other men so sweet! 

“TI must not ask you any more questions, 
Sophy,” he said. “ You are her friend, and 
you have spoken very sweetly. To-morrow I 
will go and see her.” 

“And to-night, forget it all,” she pleaded. 
“Wipe it out of your memory. Louise and 
your future belong to to-morrow. To-night 


she is not here, and I am. Even if you are 
furiously in love with her, there isn’t any 
harm in your being just a little nice to me. 
Give me some champagne; and I want some 
caviar sandwiches!” 

“T wonder why you are so good to me, 
Sophy!” he exclaimed, as he gave the order 
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to a waiter. “You ought either to marry 
your young man down at Bath, or to have a 
sweetheart of your own, a companion, some 
one quite different.” 

“ How different ?” 

“Some one who cared for you as you de- 
serve to be cared for, and whom you cared 
for, too.” ‘ 

“T cannot take these things as lightly as I 
used to,” she answered a little sadly. “ Some- 
thing has come over me lately—I don’t know 
what it is—but I seem to have lost my taste 
for flirtations. John, don’t look up, don’t turn 
round! I have been afraid of the prince all 
the evening. When you came in, I fancied 
that you had been drinking. When the prince 
asked me something about you, an hour or so 
ago, I knew that he had. I saw him like it 
once before, about a year ago. Don’t take any 
notice of him! Don’t talk to him, if you can 
help it!” 

John was scarcely conscious of her words. 
A new glow of excitement seemed to be taking 
entire possession of him, to be thrilling his 
blood, to be shining out of his eyes. He rose 
slowly to his feet. It was as if he were being 
drawn forward out of himself to meet some 
coming challenge. 

Toward their table the prince was slowly 
making his way, skilfully avoiding the dancers, 
yet looking neither to the right nor to the 
left. His eyes were fastened upon John. If 
he had been drinking, as Sophy suggested, 
there were few signs of it. His walk was 
steady; his bearing, as usual, deliberate and 
distinguished. 

He came to a standstill beside them. Sophy’s 


’ fingers clutched at the table-cloth. The prince 


looked from one to the other. 

“You have robbed me of a guest, Mr. 
Strangewey,” he remarked; “but I bear you 
no ill-will. It is very seldom that one sees 
you in these haunts of dissipation.” 

“It is a gala night with me,” John replied, 
his tone raised no more than usual, but shaking 
with some new quality. “ Drink a glass of 
wine with me, prince,” he invited, taking the 
bottle from the ice-pail and filling a tumbler 
upon the table. “ Wish me luck, won’t you? 
I am engaged to be married!” 

“T wish you happiness with all my heart,” 
the prince answered, holding his glass up. 
“ May I not know the name of the lady?” 

“No doubt you are prepared for the news,” 
John told him. “ Miss Maurel has promised 
to become my wife.” 

The prince’s hand was as steady as a rock. 
He raised his glass to his lips. 




















“T drink to you both with the greatest 
pleasure,” he said, looking John full in the 
face. “It is a most remarkable coincidence. 
To-night is the anniversary of the night when 
Louise Maurel pledged herself to'me in some- 
what different fashion!” 

John’s frame seemed for a moment to dilate, 
and fire flashed from his eyes. 

“Will you be good enough to explain those 
words?” he demanded. 

The prince bowed. 
Sophy. 

“Since you insist,” he replied. “ To-night, 
then, let me tell you, is the anniversary of the 
night when Louise Maurel consented to be- 
come my mistress!” 

What followed came like a thunder-clap. 
The prince reeled back, his hand to his mouth, 
blood dropping upon the table-cloth from his 
lips, where John had struck him. He made a 
sudden spring at his assailant. Sophy, shriek- 
ing, leaped to her feet. Every one else in the 
place seemed paralyzed with wonder. 

John seized the prince by the throat, and 
held him for a moment at arm’s length. Then 
he lifted him off his feet as one might lift a 
child from the floor. Holding his helpless vic- 
tim in a merciless grip, he carried him across 
the room and deliberately flung him over the 
table toward his empty chair. 

There was a crash of glass and crockery 
which rang through the momentarily hushed 
room. The dancers had stopped in their 
places, the bow of the violinist lay idle upon 
the strings of his instrument. The waiters 
were all standing about like graven images. 
Then, as the prince fell, there was a shout, and 
all was pandemonium. They rushed to where 
he was lying motionless, a ghastly sight, across 
the wreck of his flower-strewn supper-table. 

Sophy held John by the arm, clutching it 
hysterically, striving to drag him away. But 
to John the room was empty. He stood there, 
a giant, motionless figure, his muscles still taut, 
his face tense, his eyes aflame, glaring down at 
the prostrate figure of the man on whom he 
had wreaked the accumulated fury of these 
last.days and weeks of madness. 

XXXVI 

Towarp nine o’clock on the following morn- 
ing John rose from a fitful sleep and looked 
around him. Even before he could recall the 
events of the preceding night he felt that 
there was a weight pressing upon his brain, a 
miserable sense of emptiness in life, a dull 
feeling of bewilderment. Although he had no 
clear recollection of getting there, he realized 


He glanced toward 
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that he was in his own sitting-room, and that 
he had been asleep upon the couch. He 
saw, too, that it was morning, for a ray of 
sunlight lay across the carpet. 

As he struggled to his feet, he saw with a 
little shock that he was not alone. Sophy 
Gerard was curled up in his easy chair, still in 
evening clothes, her cloak drawn closely around 
her, as if she were cold. Her head had fallen 
back. She, too, was asleep. At the sound of 
his movement, however, she opened her eyes 
and looked at him for a moment with a puz- 
zled stare. Then she jumped to her feet. 

“ Why, we have both been asleep!” she mur- 
mured, a little weakly. 

At the sound of her voice it all came back 
to him, a tangled, hideous nightmare.. He sat 
down again upon the couch and held his head 
between his hands. 

“How did I come here?” he asked. “I 
can’t remember!” 

She hesitated. He answered the unspoken 
question in her eyes. 

“T remember everything that happened at 
the club,” he went on slowly. “Is the prince 
dead?” 

She shook her head. 

“ Of course not! He was hurt, though, and 
there was a terrible scene of confusion in the 
room. The people crowded around him, and 
I managed, somehow, to drag you away. The 
manager helped us. To tell the truth, he was 
only too anxious for you to get away before 
the police arrived. He was so afraid of any- 
thing getting into the papers. I drove you 
back here, and, as you still seemed stunned, I 
brought you up-stairs. I didn’t mean to stay, 
but I couldn’t get you to say a single coherent 
word. I was afraid to leave you alone!” 

“IT suppose I was drunk,” he said, in a dull 
tone. “I remember filling my glass over and 
over again. There is one thing, though,” he 
added, his voice gaining a sudden strength; 
“T was not drunk when I struck the prince! 
I remember those few seconds very distinctly. 
I saw everything, knew everything, felt every- 
thing. If no one had interfered, I think I 
should have killed him!” 

“You were not drunk at all,” she declared, 
with a little shiver, “ but you were in a state 
of terrible excitement. It was a long time be- 
fore I could get you to lie down, and then you 
wouldn’t close your eyes until I came and sat 
by your side. I watched you go to sleep. I 
hope you are not angry with me! I didn’t 
like to go and leave you.” 

“How could I be angry?” he protested. 
“You are far kinder to me than I deserve. I 
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expect I should have been in a police cell but 
for you!” 

“ And now,” she begged, coming over to him 
and speaking in a more matter-of-fact tone, 
“ do let us be practical. I must run away, and 
you must go and have a bath and change your 
clothes. Don’t be afraid of your reputation. 
I can get out by the other entrance.” 

He made no movement. She laid her hand 
on his arm. In the sunlight, with a little patch 
of rouge still left on her cheek, with her dis- 
ordered hair and tired eyes, she looked almost 
ghastly. 

“ Remember,” she whispered, “ you have to 
go to see Louise!” 

He covered his face with his hands. 

“ What’s the use of it?” he groaned. 
only another turn of the screw!” 

“Don’t be foolish, John,” she admonished 
briskly. ‘“ You don’t actually know anything 
yet—nothing at all; at least, you are not sure 
of anything. And besides, you strange, impos- 
sible person,” she went on, patting his hand, 
“ don’t you see that you must judge her, not 
by the standards of your world, in which she 
has never lived, but by the standards of her 
world, in which she was born and bred? That 
is only fair, isn’t it?” 

He made no answer. She watched him 
anxiously, but there was no sign in his face. 

“Pull yourself together, John,” she con- 
tinued. “Ring for some tea, get your bath, 
and then have it out with Louise. Remember, 
life is a very big thing. You are dealing this 
morning with all it may mean to you.” 

He rose listlessly to his feet. There was a 
strange, dull look in his face. 

“You are a dear girl, Sophy!” he said. 
“Don’t go just yet. I have never felt like it 
before in my life, but just now I don’t want 
to be left alone. Send a boy for some clothes, 
and I will order some tea.” 

She hesitated. 

“ My own reputation,” she murmured, “ is 
absolutely of no consequence, but remember 
that you live here, and—” 

“Don’t be silly!” he interrupted. ‘“ What 
does that matter? And besides, according to 
you and all the rest of you here, these things 
don’t affect a man’s reputation—they are ex- 
pected of him. See, I have rung the bell for 
breakfast. Now I am going to telephone down 
for a messenger-boy to go for your clothes.” 

They breakfasted together, a little later, 
and she made him smoke. He stood before 
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the window, looking down upon the river, with 
his pipe in his mouth and an unfamiliar look 
upon his face. 


“Do you suppose that Louise knows any- 
thing?” he asked at length. 

“T should think not,” she replied. .“ It is 
for you to tell her. I rang up the prince’s 
house while you were in your bath-room, They 
say that he has a broken rib and some bad 
cuts, sustairied in a motor accident last night, 
but that he is in no danger. There was nothing 
about the affair in the newspapers, and the 
prince’s servants have evidently been instruct- 
ed to give this account to inquirers.” 

A gleam of interest shone in John’s face. 

“ By the bye,” he remarked, “ the prince is 
a Frenchman. He will very likely expect me 
to fight with him.” 

“No hope of that, my belligerent friend,” 
Sophy declared, with an attempt at a smile. 
“ The prince knows that he is in England. He 
would not be guilty of such an anachronism. 
Besides, he is a person of wonderfully well- 
balanced mind. When he is himself again, he 
will realize that what happened to him is exact- 
ly what he asked for.” 

John took up his hat and gloves. He glanced 
at the clock—it was a little past eleven. 

“T am ready,” he announced. “Let me 
drive you home first.” 

His motor was waiting at the door, and he 
left Sophy at her rooms. Before she got out, 
she held his arm for a moment. 

“ John,” she said, “ remember that Louise 
is very high-strung and very sensitive. Be 
careful!” . 

“ There is only one thing to do or to say,” 
he answered. “ There is only one way in which 
I can do it.” 

He drove the car down Piccadilly like a man 
in a dream, steering as carefully as usual 
through the traffic, and glancing every now and 
then with unseeing eyes at the streams of peo- 
ple upon the pavements. Finally he came to 
a standstill before Louise’s house and stopped 
the engine with deliberate care. Then he rang 
the bell, and was shown into her little drawing- 
room, which seemed to have become a perfect 
bower of pink and white lilac. 

He sat waiting as if in a dream, unable to 
decide upon his words, unable even to sift his 
thoughts. The one purpose with which he 
had come, the one question he designed to 
ask, was burning in his brain. The minutes 
of her absence seemed tragically long. He 
walked up and down, oppressed by the perfume 
of the ‘flowers. The room seemed too small 
for him. He longed to throw open all the win- 
dows, to escape from the atmosphere, in which 
for the first time he seemed to find some faint, 
enervating poison. 














Then at last the door opened and Louise 
entered. She came toward him with a little 
welcoming smile upon her lips. Her manner 
was gay, almost affectionate. 

“ Have you come to take me for a ride be- 
fore lunch?” she asked. : “ Do you know, I 
think that I should really like it! We might 
lunch at Ranelagh on our way home.” 

The words stuck in his throat. From where 
she was, she saw now the writing on his face. 
She stopped short. 

“ What is it?” she exclaimed. 

“Ever since I knew you,” he said slowly, 
“there have been odd moments when I have 
lived in torture. During the last fortnight, 
those moments have become hours. Last night 
the end came.” 

“ Are you mad, John?” she demanded. 

“ Perhaps,” he replied. “Listen. When I 
left you last night, I went to the club in 
Adelphi Terrace. There was a_ well-known 
critic there, comparing you and Latrobe. On 
the whole he favored you, but he gave La- 
trobe the first place in certain parts. Latrobe, 
he said, had had more experience of life. She 
had had a dozen lovers—you, only one!” 

She winced. The glad freshness seemed sud- 
denly to fade from her face. Her eyes be- 
came strained. 

“ Well?” 

“TI found Graillot. I cornered him. I asked 
him for the truth about you. He put me off 
with an evasion. I came down here and looked 
at your window. It was three o’clock in the 
morning. I dared not come in. A very demon 
of unrest was in my blood. I stopped at a 
night-club on my way back. Sophy was there. 
I asked her plainly to put me out of my agony. 
She was like Graillot. She fenced with me. 
And then—the prince came!” 

“The prince was there?” she faltered. 

“ He came up to the table where Sophy and 
I were sitting. I think I was half mad. I 
poured him a glass of wine and asked him to 
drink with me. I told him that you had 
promised to become my wife. He raised his 
glass—I can see him now. He told me, with 
a smile, that it was the anniversary of the day 
on which you had promised to become his 
mistress!” 

Louise shrank back. 

“ He told you that?” 

John was on his feet. The fever was blazing 
once more. 

“He told me that, face to face —told me 
that it was the anniversary of the day on which 
you had consented to become his mistress!” 

“ And you?” 
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“Tf we had been alone,” John answered 
simply, “I should have killed him. I drove 
the words down his throat. I threw him back 
to the place he had left, and hurt him rather 
badly, I’m afraid. Sophy took me home some- 
how, and now I am here.” 

She leaned a little forward on the couch. 
She looked into his face searchingly, anxiously, 
as if seeking for something she could not find. 
His lips were set in hard, cold lines. The like- 
tiess to Stephen had never been more apparent. 

“Listen!” she said. “ You are a Puritan. 
While I admire the splendid self-restraint 
evolved from your creed, it is partly tempera- 
mental, isn’t it? I was brought up to see 
things differently, and I do see them different- 
ly. Tell me, do you love me?” 

The veins swelled for a moment upon his 
forehead, stood out like whip-cord along the 
back of his hands, but of softening there was 
no sign in his face. 

“Love you?” he repeated. “ You know it! 
Could I suffer the tortures of the damned if I 
didn’t? Could I come to you with a man’s 
blood upon my hands if I didn’t? If the prince 
lives, it is simply the accident of fate. I tell 
you that if we had been alone I should have 
driven the breath out of his body. Love you!” 

She rose slowly to her feet. She leaned with 
her elbow upon the mantelpiece, and her face 
was hidden for a moment. 

“Let me think!” she said. “I don’t know 
what to say to you. I don’t know you, John. 
There isn’t anything left of the John I loved. 
Let me look again!” 

She swung around. 

“You speak of love,” she went on suddenly. 
“ Do you know what it is? Do you know that 
loves reaches to the heavens, and can also 
touch the nethermost depths of hell? If I 
throw myself on my knees before you now, if 
I link my fingers around your neck, if I 
whisper to you that in the days that were past 
before you came I had done things I would 
fain forget, if I told you that from henceforth 
every second of my life was yours, that my 
heart beat with yours by day and by night, 
that I had no other thought, no other dream, 
than to stay by your side, to see you happy, 
to give all there was of myself into your keep- 
ing, to keep it holy and sacred for you—John, 
what then?” 

Never a line in his face softened. He looked 
at her a moment as he had looked at the 
woman in Piccadilly, into whose hand he had 
dropped gold. 

“Are you going to tell me that it is the 
truth?” he asked hoarsely. 
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She stood quite still, her bosom rising and 
falling. Even then she made one last effort. 
She held out her hands with a little trembling 
gesture, her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Think for a single moment of that feeling 
which you call love, John!” she pleaded. 
“Listen! I love you. It has come to me at 
last, after all these years. It lives in my heart, 
a greater thing than my ambition, a greater 
thing than my success, a greater thing than 
life itself. I love you, John! Can’t you feel, 
don’t you know, that nothing else in life can 
matter?” 

Not a line in his face softened. His teeth 
had come together. He was like a man upon 
the rack. 

“Tt istrue? It is true, then?” he demanded. 

She looked at him without any reply. The 
seconds seemed drawn out to an interminable 
period. He heard the rolling of -the motor- 
buses in the street. Once more the perfume 
of the lilac seemed to choke him. Then she 
leaned back and touched the bell. 

“ The prince spoke the truth,” she said. “I 
think you had better go!” 


XXXVII 


Berore the wide-flung window of her attic 
bedchamber, Sophy Gerard was crouching with 
her face turned westward. She had abandoned 
all effort to sleep. The one thought that was 
beating in her brain was too insistent, too 
clamorous. Somewhere beyond that tangled 
mass of chimneys and telegraph-poles, some- 
where on the other side of the gray haze which 
hung about the myriad roofs, John and Louise 
were working out their destiny, speaking at 
last the naked truth to each other. 

Somehow or other, during those few minutes, 
every thought of herself and her own life 
seemed to have passed away. John’s face 
seemed always before her—the sudden, hard 
lines about his mouth; the dull, smoldering 
pain in his eyes. How would he return? 
Louise had guarded the secret of her life so 
well. Would he wrest it from her, or— 

She started suddenly back into the room. 
There was a knocking at the door, something 
quite different from her landlady’s summons. 
She wrapped her dressing-gown around her, 
pulled the curtains around the little bed on 
which she had striven to rest, and moved to- 
ward the door. She turned the handle softly. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

John almost pushed his way past her. She 
closed the door with nerveless fingers. Her 
eyes sought his face, her lips were parted. She 
clung to the back of the chair. 
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“You have seen Louise?” she exclaimed 
breathlessly. 

“T have seen Louise,” he answered. 
all over!” 

She looked a little helplessly around her. 
Then she selected the one chair in the tiny 
apartment that was likely to hold him, and led 
him to it. 

“ Please sit down,” she begged, “and tell 
me about it. You mustn’t despair like this all 
at once. I wonder if I could help!” 

“ No one can help,” he told her grimly. “ It 
is all finished and done with. I would rather 
not talk any more about it. I didn’t come here 
to talk about it. I came to see you, So this 
is where you live!” 

He looked around him, and for a moment 
he almost forgot the pain which was gnawing 
at his heart. It was such a simple, plainly 
furnished little room, so clean, so neat, so 
pathetically eloquent of poverty. She drew 
closer together the curtains which concealed 
her little chints-covered bed, and came and sat 
down by his side. 

“You know, you are rather a silly person,” 
she whispered soothingly. ‘“ Wait for a time 
and perhaps things will look different. I know 
that Louise cares. Isn’t that the great thing, 
after all?” 

“ T would like not to talk about it any more,” 
said John. “ Just now I cannot put what I 
feel into words. What remains is just this: I 
have been a fool, a sort of Don Quixote, build- 
ing castles in Spain and believing that real 
men and women could live in them. I have 
expected the impossible in life. It is perhaps 
a good thing that I can see the truth now. I 
am going to climb down!” 

She clasped her hands tighter around his 
arm. Her eyes sought his anxiously. 

“But you mustn’t climb down, John,” she 
insisted. “ You are so much nicer where you 
are, so much too good for the silly, ugly things. 
You must fight this in your own way, fight it 
according to your own standards. You are too 
good to come down—” 

“ Am I too good for you, Sophy?” 

She looked at him, and her whole face 
seemed to soften, The light in her blue eyes 
was sweet and wistful. A bewildering little 
smile curled her lips. 

“Don’t be stupid!” she begged. “A few 
minutes ago I was looking out of my window 
and thinking what a poor little morsel of 
humanity I am, and what a useless, drifting 
life I have led. But that’s foolish. Come now! 
What I want to persuade you to do is to go 
back to Cumberland for a time, and try hard— 


“Tt is 














very hard indeed—to realize what it means to 
be a woman like Louise, with her temperament, 
her intense intellectual curiosity, her charm. 
Nothing could make Louise different from 
what she is—a dear, sweet woman and a great 
artist. And, John, I believe she loves you!” 

His face remained undisturbed even by the 
flicker of an eyelid. 

“ Sophy,” he said, “I have decided to go 
abroad. Will you come with me?” 

She sat quite still. Again her face was mo- 
mentarily transformed. All its pallor and 
fatigue seemed to have vanished. Her head 
had fallen a little back. She was looking 
through the ceiling into heaven. Then the 
light died away almost as quickly as it had 
come. Her lips shook tremulously. 

“You know you don’t mean it, John! You 
wouldn’t take me. And if you did, you’d hate 
me afterward—you’d want to send me back!” 

He suddenly drew her to him, his arm went 
around her waist. She had lost all power of 
resistance, For the first time in his life of 
his own deliberate accord, he kissed her— 
feverishly, almost roughly. 

“ Sophy,” he declared, “I have been a fool! 
I have come an awful cropper, but you might 
help me with what’s left. I am going to start 
afresh. I am going to get rid of some of these 
ideas of mine which have brought me nothing 
but misery and disappointment. I don’t want 
to live up to them any longer. I want to just 
forget them. I want to live as other men live 
—just the simple, ordinary life. Come with 
me! I'll take you to the places we’ve talked 
about together. I am always happy and con- 
tented with you. Let’s try it!” 

Her arms stole around his neck. 

“Tf only you cared, John!” she sobbed. 

“ But I do,” he insisted. “I love to have 
you with me, I love to see you happy, I shall 
love to give you pretty things. I shall be 
proud of you, soothed by you—and rested. 
What do you say, Sophy?” 

“ John,” she whispered, hiding her face for 
a moment. “What can I say? What could 
any poor, weak, little creature like me say? 
You know I am fond of you—I haven’t had 
the pride, even, to conceal it!” 

He stood up, held her face for a moment 
between his hands, and kissed her forehead. 

“Then that’s all settled,” he declared. “I 
am going back to my rooms now. I want you 
to come and dine with me there to-night, at 
eight o’clock.” 

Her eyes sought his, pleaded with them, 
searched them. 

“You are sure, John?” she asked, her voice 
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a little broken. “ You want me really? I am 
to come? You won’t be sorry—afterward?” 

“T am sure,” he answered steadfastly. “I 
shall expect you at eight o’clock!” 


John went back to his rooms fighting all the 
time against a sense of unreality, a sense al- 
most of lost identity. He bought an evening 
newspaper and read it on the way. He talked 
to the hall-porter, he talked to a neighbor with 
whom he ascended in the lift—he did every- 
thing ‘except think. 

In his rooms he telephoned to the restaurant 
for a waiter, and with the menu in his hand, a 
few minutes later, he ordered dinner. Then he 
glanced at his watch—it was barely seven 
o’clock. He went down to the barber-shop, 
was shaved and had his hair cut, encouraging 
the barber all the time to talk to him. He 
gave his hands over to a manicure, and did 
his best to talk nonsense to her. Then he 
came up-stairs again, changed his clothes with 
great care, and went into his little sitting- 
room. 

It was five minutes to eight, and dinner had 
been laid at a little round table in the center 
of the room. There was a bowl of pink roses 
—Sophy’s favorite flower — sent in from the 
florist's; the table was lighted by a pink- 
shaded lamp. John went around the room, 
turning out the other lights, until the apart- 
ment was hung with shadows save for the little 
spot of color in the middle. An unopened bot- 
tle of champagne stood in an ice-pail, and two 
specially prepared cocktails had been placed 
upon the little side-table. There were no more 
preparations to be made. 

John walked restlessly to the window and 
gazed at the curving line of lights along the 
Embankment. This was the end, then—the 
end of his strenuous days, the end of his ideals, 
the end of a love-story which had made life, 
for a time seem so wonderful! He could hear 
them talking about him in a few days’ time— 
the prince’s subtle sneer, the jests of his ac- 
quaintances. And Louise! His heart stopped 
for a moment as he tried to think of her face 
when she heard the news, 

He turned impatiently away from the win- 
dow and glanced at the clock. It was almost 
eight. He tried to imagine that the bell was 
ringing, that Sophy was standing there on the 
threshold in her simple but dainty evening 
dress, with a little smile parting her lips. The 
end of it all! He pulled down the blind. No 


more of the window, no more looking out at 
the lights, no more living in the clouds! It 
was time, indeed, that he lived as other men. 
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He lifted one of the glasses to his lips and 
drained its contents. 

Then the bell rang. He moved forward to 
answer its summons with beating heart. As 
he opened it, he received a shock. A mes- 
senger-boy stood outside. He took the note 
which the boy handed him and tore it open 
under the lamp. There were only a few lines: 


John, my heart is breaking, but I know you do 
not mean what you said. I know it was only a 
moment of madness with you. I know you will 
love Louise all your life, and will bless me all your 
life because I am giving up the one thing which 
could make my life a paradise. I shall be in the 
train when you read this, on my way to Bath. I 
have wired my young man, as you call him, to 
meet me. I am going to ask him to marry me, if 
he will, next week. 

Good-by! I give you no advice. Some day I 
think that life will right itself with you. 

Sorry. 


The letter dropped upon the table. John 
stood for a moment dazed. Suddenly he began 
to laugh. Then he remembered the messenger- 
boy, gave him half a crown, and closed the 
door. He came back into the room and took 
his place at the table. He looked at the empty 
chair by his side, looked at the full glass on 


the sideboard. It seemed to him that he was 
past all sensations. The waiter came in 
silently. 


“You can serve the dinner,” John ordered, 
shaking out his napkin. “ Open the champagne 
before you go.” 

“ You will be alone, sir?” the man inquired. 

“T shall be alone,” John answered. 
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Ir was a room of silence, save for the hissing 
of the green logs that burned on the open 
hearth, and for the slow movements of Jen- 
nings as he cleared the table. Straight and 
grim in his chair, with the newspaper by his 
side, Stephen Strangewey sat smoking stolidly. 
Opposite to him, almost as grim, equally silent, 
sat John. 

“ Things were quiet at Market Ketton to- 
day, then, John?” Stephen asked at last. 

“There was nothing doing,” was the brief 
reply. 

That, for the space of a quarter of an hour 
or so, was the sole attempt at conversation 
between the two brothers. Then Jennings ap- 


peared with a decanter of wine and two glasses, 
which he reverently filled. Stephen held his 
up to the light and looked at it critically. 
John’s remained by his side, unnoticed. 
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“A glass for yourself, Jennings,” Stephen 
ordered. . 

“T thank ye kindly, sir,” the old man 
replied. 

He fetched a glass from the sideboard, filled 
it, and held it respectfully before him. 

“Tt’s the''old toast,” Stephen said glumly. 
“You know it!” 

“ Aye, Master Stephen!” the servant assent- 
ed. “We've drunk it together for many a 
long year. I give it ye now with all my heart 
—confusion to all women!” 

They both glanced toward John, who showed 
no signs of movement. Then they drank to- 
gether, the older man and his servant. Still 
John never moved. Jennings drained his glass, 
placed the decanter by his master’s side, and 
withdrew. 

“So the poison’s still there, brother?” 
Stephen asked. 

“ And will be so long as I live,” John con- 
fessed gloomily. “ For all that, I'll not drink 
your toast.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ There was a little girl—you saw her when 
you were in London. She is married now, but 
I think of her sometimes; and when I do, you 
and old Jennings seem to me like a couple of 
blithering idiots cursing things too wonderful 
for you to understand!” 

Stephen made no protest. For a time he 
smoked in silence. Curiously enough, as they 
sat there together, some of the grim fierceness 
seemed to have passed from his expression and 
settled upon John. More than once, as he 
looked across at his younger brother, it almost 
seemed as if there was something of self- 
reproach in his questioning look. 

“ You dined at the ordinary in Market Ket- 
ton?” Stephen asked at last. 


“T did.” 
“Then you heard the news?” 
“Who could help it?” John muttered. 


“ There wasn’t much else talked about.” 

“ Bailiff Henderson has been over here,” 
Stephen went on. “ There’s a small army of 
painters and decorators coming down to the 
castle next week. You saw the announcement 
of the wedding in the Morning Post, maybe?” 

John assented without words. Stephen 
smoked vigorously for a few moments. Every 
now and then he glanced across to where John 
was sitting. Once again the uneasiness was in 
his eyes, an uneasiness which was almost self- 
reproach. 

“You mind what I called her once, John—a 
witch-woman? She is that, right enough. This 
marriage of hers proves it. Although he is half 














a Frenchman, the Prince of Seyre is the great- 
est landowner in the county. He is the worst 
landlord, maybe, but the blood’s there. He 
is a man who has lived among women all his 
life. He should know something about them, 
and be proof against their wiles:' Yet he’s go- 
ing to marry her next Thursday!” 

John moved a little restlessly in his chair. 

“Let’s drop it, Stephen,” he begged. “We 
both know the facts. She is going to marry 
him, and that’s the end of it. Fill your glass 
up again. Here’s mine untouched. I'll drink 
your toast with you, if you'll leave out the 
little girl who was kind to me. I'll give it to 
you myself—confusion to all women!” 

“Confusion to—” Stephen began. 
on earth is that?” 

They both heard it at the same time—the 
faint beating of a motor-engine in the distance. 
John set down his glass. There was a strange 
look in his eyes. 

“ There are more cars passing along the road 
now than in the old days,” he muttered; “ but 
that’s a queer sound. It reminds one—good 
Heavens, how it reminds one!” 

There was a look of agony in his face for a 
moment. Then once more he raised his glass 
to his lips. 

“It’s passed out of hearing,” Stephen said. 
“Tt’s some one on the way to the castle, 
maybe.” 

Still their glasses remained suspended in mid 
air. The little garden gate had opened and 
closed with a click; there were footsteps upon 
the flinty walk. 

“It’s some one coming here!” John cried 
hoarsely. “ Why can’t they keep away? It’s 
two years ago this week since I brought her 
up the drive and you met us at the front door. 
Two years ago, Stephen! Who can it be?” 

They heard the front door open, they heard 
Jennings’s voice raised in unusual and indignant 
protest. Then their own door was suddenly 
flung wide, and a miracle happened. John’s 
glass slipped from his fingers, and the wine 
streamed out across the carpet. He shrank 
cack, gripping at the table-cloth. Stephen 
turned his head, and sat as if turned to stone. 

“ John!” 

She was coming toward him exactly as he 
had dreamed of her so many times, her hands 
outstretched, her lips quivering, with that sweet 
look in her face which had dwelt there once for 
a few days—just a few days of her life. 

“ John,” she faltered, “it isn’t the car this 
time—it is I who have broken down! I can- 
not go on. I have no pride left. I have come 
to you. Will you help me?” 


“ What 
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He found himself upon his feet. Stephen, 
too, had risen. She stood between the two 
men, and glanced from one to the other. Then 
she looked more closely into John’s face, peer- 
ing forward with a little start of pain, and her 
eyes were filled with tears. 

“ John,” she cried, “ forgive me! You were 
so cruel that morning, and you seemed to un- 
derstand so little. Don’t you really under- 
stand, even now? Have you ever known the 
truth, I wonder?” 

“The truth!” he echoed hoarsely. “ Don’t 
we all know that? * Don’t we all know that he 
is to give you your rights, that you are 
coming—” 

“Stop!” she ordered him. 

He obeyed, and for a moment there was 
silence—a tense, strained silence. 

“ John,” she continued at last, “I have no 
rights to receive from the Prince of Seyre. He 
owes me nothing. Listen! Always we have 
seen life differently, you and I. To me there 
is only one*great thing, and that is love; and 
beyond that nothing counts. I tried to love 
the prince before you came, and I thought I 
did, and I promised him at last what you know, 
because I believed that he loved me and that 
I loved him, and that if so it was his right. 
Look down the road, John! On that night I 
was on my way to the castle, to give myself 
to him; but I broke down, and in the morning 
the world was all different, and I went back 
to London. It has been different ever since, 
and there has never been any question of any- 
thing between the prince and me, becatse I 
knew that it was not love.” 

John was shaking in every limb. His eyes 
were filled with fierce questioning. Stephen sat 
there, and there was wonder in his face, too. 

“ When you came to me that morning,” she 
went on, “ you spoke to me in a strange tongue, 
I couldn’t understand you, you seemed so far 
away. I wanted to tell you the whole truth, 
but I didn’t. Perhaps I wasn’t sure—perhaps 
it seemed to me that it was best for me to for- 
get, if ever I had cared, for the ways of our 
lives seemed so far apart. You went away, and 
I drifted on; but it wasn’t true that I ever 
promised to marry the prince. No one had 
any right to put that paragraph in the news- 

per!” 

“ But what are you doing here, then?” John 
asked hoarsely. “ Aren’t you on your way to 
the castle?” 

She came a little nearer still; her arms went 
around his neck. 

“ You dear stupid!” she cried. “ Haven’t I 
told you? I’ve tried to do without you, and 
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I’ve come for you. Come outside, 
please! It’s quite light. The moon’s coming 
over the hills. I want to walk up the orchard. 
I want to hear just what I’ve come to hear!” 

He passed out of the room in a dream, under 
the blossom-laden boughs of the orchard, and 
up the hillside toward the church. The dream 
passed, but Louise remained, flesh and blood. 
Her lips were warm and her arms held him al- 
most feverishly. 

“Tn that little church, John, and quickly— 
so quickly, please!” she whispered. 


I can’t. 


Jennings hastened in to where Stephen was 
sitting alone. 

“Mr. Stephen,” he cried, “ what’s coming 
to us? There’s that French hussy outside, and 
a motor-car in the drive, and the chauffeur’s 
asking where he’s to sleep. The woman wants 
to know whether she can have the same bed- 
room for her mistress as last time!” 

“Then why don’t you go and see about it, 
you old fool?” Stephen replied. “ Pick up 
those pieces of glass there, lay the cloth, and 
get some supper ready.” 

Jennings gazed at his master, dumfounded. 
No power of speech remained to him. 

Through the open doorway they heard Aline’s 
voice in the hall. 
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“ Meester Jennings, will you please come 
and help me with the luggage?” 

“Get along with you!” Stephen ordered. 
“You'd better hurry up with the supper, too. 
The boy Tom can see to the luggage.” 

The old man recovered himself slowly. 

“ You're taking ’em in, sir—taking ’em into 
the house?” he gasped. “What about that 
toast?” 

Stephen refilled two glasses. 

“ We'd better alter it a little,” he declared. 
“ Here’s confusion to most women, but luck 
to John and his wife!” 

“ Mr. John and his wife!” Jennings repeated, 
as he set his glass down empty. “ I'll just see 
that them sheets is aired up-stairs, sir, or that 
hussy will be making eyes at Tom!” 

He departed, and Stephen was left alone. 
He sat and listened to the sound of luggage 
being taken up-stairs, to Aline’s little torrent 
of directions, good-humored but profuse, to the 
sound of preparations in the kitchen. In the 
room the tall clock ticked solemnly; a frag- 
ment of the log every now and then fell upon 
the hearth. 

Presently he rose to his feet. He heard the 
click of the garden gate, the sound of John 
and Louise returning. He rose and stood ready 
to welcome them. 


THE END 





NEXT MONTH’S NOVEL—The August number of MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE will con- 
tain a complete book-length novel by an American author— 


“BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS” 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


** This story,’’ the author writes, ‘* suggested itself to me while I was reading an exhaustive bi- 
ography of that incomparable hero of the sea, John Paul Jones. What impressed me most in the career 
of this dauntless sailor was the period so little dwelt upon by historians—his service as vice-admiral in 
Russia’s war against the Turks. Many illustrious names were linked with his when he answered the 
call of Catharine the Great and gave to Russia the high talents which have made him renowned the 
world over. ‘is destinies were interwoven with those of Louis XVI, who knighted him; of Thomas 
Jefferson, Aimee de Telison, the Marquis de Lafayette, the Comte de Ségur, the Empress Catharine, 
Potemkin, and Suvaroff. 


** My story deals only indirectly with these great ones of history. They all, even the Chevalier Jones, 
form merely a historic background for the exploits of brave and impulsive Captain Richard Hasper, of 
Roanoke, Virginia, and Princess Vassalissa Kirilovaa, who innocently touched the pride and crossed the royal 
whims of the mighty Catharine. The chronicle of Captain Hasper shows vividly the human side of many 
of those in high places during the years 1788-89; and the task of recording has been approached in a spirit 
of fidelity and reverence. 


** The American officer’s mission carried him, in that early day, from Paris, through countries now 
involved in the most terrible war of history, to Catharine’s Palace of the Hermitage in St. Petersburg. 
There he came face to face with Voltaire’s ‘Semiramis of the North,’ ready to dare all and defy all for the 
woman he loved. The germ of a story, first gleaned from the life of John Paul Jones, finally grew into the 
form in which I have written it for you. I believe it will please your readers; and I base my belief upon 
the interest Americans must feel in the exploits of a fellow countryman who fought well in a noble cause. 
loved devotedly and risked his life for the One Woman, and courted peril in the service of Jefferson and Aimée 
de Telison to the end that his comrade, the Chevalier Paul Jones, might reap some measure of benefit.’” 





